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THE  RIVAL  ROSES. 


CHAPTEK  I. 

Where,  think'st  thou,  are  we? 
Yainlj  I  listen  throngh  the  night  lo  ttill, 
For  bell  that  tells  of  holy  oonTent  near ; 
All  is  daric,  stiU,  and  lorn.    Wliere,  deem'st  then,  are  we  ? 

Thb  last  rays  of  the  declining  sun,  fedntly 
streaming  through  the  knotted  boughs  of 
the  oak  and  beech,  cast  a  melancholy  purple 
Ught  over  the  path  of  two  travellers,  who 
with  slow,  and  seemingly  weary  steps,  made 
their  way  into  the  dense  recesses  of  a  vast 
forest  in  Northumberland. 

The  sex  of  one  of  these  persons,  and  the 
age  of  the  other,  a  boy  of  perhaps  some 
eleven  years,  appeared,  no  less  than  the  un- 
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usual  richness  of  their  attire,  to  unfit  them 
for  solitary  travel. 

A  tall  and  stately  dame  was  she  who, 
thus  accompanied  by  her  child,  wandered, 
without  guide  or  protector,  through  those 
dreary  woods.  The  costly  habit  of  this 
lady,  so  ill  calculated  for  her  lonely  journey, 
might  of  itself  have  betokened  how  that 
journey  was  undertaken — to  avoid  some 
pressing  peril. 

A*  long  and  wide  robe,  of  the  richest 
crimson  velvet,  was  edged  at  the  hem  with 
ermine,  while  over  it  was  worn  a  vest,  or 
surcoat,  of  the  same  costly  fur.  The  tight 
sleeves  of  the  crimson  gown  descending  to 
the  wrist,  were  fastened  with  bracelets  of 
curiously-wrought  gold,  richly  studded  with 
gems ;  a  coUar  of  the  same  precious  mate- 
rials encircled  her  neck,  and  upon  her  head 
was  a  fi-amework  of  gold  wire,  which,  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  supported  a  drapery  of 
thin  white  silk,  and  formed  the  homed  head- 
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dress  so  commonly  used  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  though  that  worn  by  this 
solitary  lady  was  small,  and  by  no  means  of 
the  extravagant  fashion  sometimes  em- 
ployed, and  formed  indeed,  with  its  garni- 
tore  of  pearls  and  emeralds,  a  costly,  and 
by  no  means  ungraceful,  head-gear. 

Under  this,  her  redundant  golden  hair 
was  gathered  up  in  large  close  curls,  clus- 
tering over  the  temples;  while  the  thin, 
almost  transparent,  white  silk,  with  which 
the  horn-shaped  network  was  covered,  de- 
scended over  her  shoulders  in  the  form  of  a 
veil,  richly  embroidered  with  silver,  and 
Ordered  with  pearls  and  emeralds.  A 
bandeau  of  the  last-named  jewels,  of  extra- 
ordinary size  and  lustre,  bound  her  brow, 
which,  lofly,  broad,  and  pale  as  marble,  had 
hitherto  defied  the  corroding  lines  of  time 
and  sorrow  to  mar  its  smoothness.  The 
most  delicate  tinte  of  the  rose  coloured  this 
lady's  cheek ;  while  her  tall  figure,  partially 
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concealed  by  the  folds  of  a  mamtle  of  blue 
velvet,  had  that  fulness  which,  while  it  be- 
tokens the  period  of  extreme  youth  already 
past,  more  than  compensates  for  the  loss,  in 
its  own  luxuriance  of  beauty.  But,  tiiough 
neither  time  nor  sorrow  had  yet  left  an  un- 
sightly impress  upon  that  lady's  noble  fea- 
tures, the  slight  contraction  of  the  brow,  the 
compressing  of  the  lip,  and  even  the  occa- 
sional tightening  of  her  jewelled  fingers 
upon  the  slight  hand  of  the  child,  who  trod 
so  wearily  by  her  side,  might  have  told, 
even  without  the  imperious  flashing  of  her 
large  blue  eyes,  that  the  storm  of  grief  and 
disappointment  raged  within  her  breast; 
that  the  haughty  spkit  was  nearly  crushed 
by  the  misfortunes  which  it  disdained  to 
mourn-  for  in  useless  sighs  and  tears. 

The  complexion  and  features  of  the  child 
were  fair  and  delicate;  his  dress  of  green 
velvet  was  embroidered  upon  the  breast 
with  the  cognizance  of  a  swan,  wrought  in 
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seed-pearls;  and,  from  beneath  a  cap  of  vel- 
vet, the  same  colour  as  his  tunic,  fell  a  quan- 
tity of  curling  hair,  of  a  hue  brighter  even 
than  that  of  his  mother,  which,  seeming  a 
pale  brown  in  the  shade,  caught  a  yellow 
gW  only  in  particular  and  strong  lights. 

Meantime,  the  forest  scene  around  the 
travellers  deepened  in  its  dreary  wildness; 
dark  brown  or  purple  hues  settled  on  the 
huge  masses  of  the  larger  trees,  and  a  dank, 
unwholesome  vapour,  rose  from  the  under- 
wood, through  the  clumps  of  which  the 
strangers  with  difficulty  pursued  their  way, 
guided  only  by  the  grey  and  feeble  light  that 
was  now  spread  over  the  sky. 

^^  Dear  mother!"  at  length  exclaimed  the 
child,  raising  his  eyes  with  a  sorrowful  look 
to  the  countenance  of  his  companioa.  ^^  Shall 
we  not  rest  awhile  ?  I  am  very  weary  1" 

The  voice  of  her  son  seemed  to  rouse  the 
lady  from  her  proud  and  bitter  thoughts; 
the  fire  of  her  deep  blue  eyes  was  quenched 
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in  her  gathering  tears  as  she  vainly  glanced 
around  in  search  of  some  human  habitation; 
but  she  endeavoured  to  sustain  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  child.  "  Be  of  good  heart,  my 
boy!"  she  said.  "  I  doubt  not  we  shall 
presently  find  some  cottage,  where  we  may 
procure  rest  and  food — a  little,  only  a  little 
longer;  in  sooth,  you  must  be  tired,  but 
you  shall  not  walk  much  farther  now!" 

Encouraged  by  this  assurance,  the  wearied 
chil^  ^grasping  yet  tighter  his  mother's 
hand,  endeavoured  to  mend  his  pace ;  while 
she,  on  her  part,  again  casting  a  piercing 
glance  among  the  overarching  trees,  murmur- 
ed to  herself,  with  an  expression  of  miugled 
grief  and  anger  :  "  At  least,  my  boy,  the 
malice  of  our  foes  may  leave  to  us  the 
shelter  of  these  damp  woods,  or  fiimish 
forth  a  cave,  or  hollow  tree  !  Alas,  alas  ! 
that  it  should  be  my  best  hope  to  find  thee 
such  a  refuge  !  '* 

With  a  sigh,  then,  which  not  all  her  pride 
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could  suppress,  the  lady  led  her  child  down 
a  woodland  alley,  overarched  by  gigantic 
trees,  and  where  the  last  fiunt  light  of  the 
expiring  day  discovered  to  her  that  the 
turf  had  been  worn  by  a  kind  of  footpath, 
from  which  she  judged  that  some  cottage  or 
dwelling-place  could  not  be  &r  distant. 

After  pursuing  this  path  for  some  time, 
however,  it  became  almost  lab3rrinthine  in 
its  intricacy,  while  the  threatening  gloom 
made  it  difficult  for  the  dame  to  pursue  her 
way,  and  she  felt  the  little  hand  of  her  son 
grow  cold  as  he  shrank  closer  to  her.side, 
appalled  by  the  gathering  shadows,  from 
amid  which  the  giants  of  the  forest  seemed 
to  loom  in  dark  and  threatening  forms. 
Now,  too,  a  dismal  sound  rose  on  the  ear;  not 
the  sweet  note  of  the  nightingale,  but  the 
hateful  cry  of  the  hideous  owl,  the  chalky 
white  of  whose  plumage  was  distinctly 
visible  in  the  dim  twilight,  as  it  flut- 
tered   about    the  hollow  oak  tree  where 
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it  had  made  its  abode.  A  severe  blow 
that  the  lady  received  from  the  pen- 
dant branch  of  a  tree,  warned  her  of 
the  danger  of  attempting  to  proceed 
further,  till  such  time  as  the  moon,  which 
did  not  rise  till  a  late  hour,  should  enable 
her  at  least  to  see  her  way  through  the 
forest  The  free  current  of  air,  however, 
which  now  played  across  her  face,  convinced 
her  that  she  had  reached  the  extremity  of 
the  alley,  though  she  vainly  endeavoured  to 
pierce  through  the  intense  darkness  which 
had  now  fallen  over  the  forest ;  i^hile  the 
low  dashing  somid  of  water  which  met  her 
ears,  mingled  with  the  hooting  of  the  owl  and 
the  rustlmg  of  the  boughs,  as  they  slowly 
waved  in  the  night  wind,  made  her  aware 
also,  th^t  she  incurred  the  danger  of  falling 
into  some  river  or  torrent,  should  she 
attempt  to  continue  her  wanderings. 

"  Mother,  I*  am  so  tired  I  **    again  mur- 
mured the  child. 
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'^  We  must  rest  for  a  brief  spacei  my  boy," 

answered  the  lady ;  and,  sitting  at  the  foot 

of  a  tree,  alike  exhausted  in  body  and  mind, 

drawing  the    child    upon    her    knee,   she 

bent  down  her  head,  and,  in  spite  of  all  her 

heroic  courage,  shed  bitter  tears  over  the 

calamities  of  the  past  day.     Presently,  she 

was  aroused  from  the  stupor  of  fiitigue  and 

grief  which  was  stealing  over  her  by  the 

voice  of  the  child,  who  cried  in  great  terror 

that  some  one  was  approaching ;   then  the 

crashing  of  boughs  met  her  ear,  and  a  gleam 

of  red  light  brightened  the  dark  foliage  of 

the  huge  oak  beneath  which,  she  sat;    the 

next  moment,  there  appeared  a  couple  of  men, 

who,  as  the  lady  rose  suddenly  from  her 

recumbent  posture,  rushed  forwards  with  a 

loud  shout  of  exultation  to  seize  her ;  for  the 

splendour  of  her  attire,  and  the  rich  jewels 

which  she  wore,  glittering  in  the  blaze  of 

the  torches,  assured  them  that  they  had 

secured  no  common  prize. 
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The  dress  and  aspect  of  these  ruffians  suffi- 
ciently betokened  their  lawless  occupation. 
They  wore  felt  hats,  flapping  low  over  their 
brows,  and,  in  the  girdle  of  their  worn  and 
weather-stained  leathern  tunics,  appeared  a 
common  hunting-knife,  and  a  long  dagger; 
besides  this  latter  weapon,  they  had  each  a 
heavy  sword,  a  battle-axe  slung  at  the 
shoulder,  and,  while  one  of  them  bore  in  his 
right  hand  the  torch,  the  light  of  which  had 
attracted  the  lady's  attention,  his  companion 
held  a  short  spear. 

Instinctively,  after  a  moment's  glance  at 
these  men,  the  lady  turned  to  fly,  when  he 
who  bore  the  spear,  springing  forwards, 
and  rudely  grasping  her  arm,  dragged  her 
back,  exclaiming,  ^^  Not  so  fast :  so  please 
you,  fair  dame ;  a  wanderer  in  the  domain 
of  our  master,  whose  rule  extends  through- 
out the  forest,  you  must  grace  the  court  he 
holds  to-night  with  your  company;  and  by 
my  troth  I"  pursued  the  fellow,  bursting  into 
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a  laugh,  as  the  li^t  of  the  torch,  flashing 
on  the  pale  features  of  the  terrified  lady, 
fully  discovered  her  beauty,  it  is  not  often 
we  have  the  fortune  to  carry  such  a  prize 
to  the  hands  of  our  gay  Osmund.  "  Dost 
thou  not  think,  comrade,  our  captain  should 
give  up  his  share  in  the  division  of  these 
sparkling  gems,  if  we  abandon  unto  him  all 
right  and  title  to  the  lady,  whose  eyes  are 
so  much  brighter!" 

As  he  spoke  thus,  the  robber  attempted 
to  imclasp  one  of  the  rich  bracelets  from  the 
lady's  wrist;  but,  yielding  to  an  irrepressible 
terror,  she  shrieked  aloud,  and,  wrenching 
herself  from  his  grasp,  fled  with  her  son, 
whom  she  still  held  by  the  hand,  down  an 
avenue,  which,  by  the  torchlight,  she  now 
descried  to  the  left  of  the  spot  where  she 
had  been  seized  by  the  robbers,  who 
followed  her  with  loud  shouts.  In  her 
extreme  terror,  she  forgot  her  fatigue,  and 
felt  not  the  weight  of  the  boy,  whom  she 
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dragged  after  her;  the  robbers,  however, 
gained  on  her  at  every  step,  and  overtook 
her  even  at  the  moment  when  she  sank 
exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  which 
opened  upon  a  wide  glade,  where,  half  in- 
sensible as  she  was,  the  lady  perceived,  as 
the  men  bore  her  onwards,  the  light  of  many 
torches,  while  the  sounds  of  other  rough 
voices  than  those  of  her  captors  fell  on  her 
ears.  On  recovering  the  full  possession  of 
her  faculties,  which  had  indeed  been  only 
partially  suspended,  she  found  herself  sup- 
ported on  the  grass  against  the  trunk  of  a 
huge  tree,  which,  by  the  light  of  several 
torches  stuck  in  the  ground,  she  perceived 
formed  one  of  a  group  occupying  the  centre 
of  a  little  hollow  glade  of  the  forest,  where, 
to  the  right  of  this  wood,  the  ground 
shelved  downwards,  and  the  lady,  even  in 
the  doubtful  glare  of  the  torchlight,  per- 
ceived the  entrance  of  a  gloomy  cave. 
Her  little  son,  unregarded  by  the  robbers, 
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of  whom  some  ten  or  twelve  were  collected 
in  this  glade,  was  weeping  by  her  side, 
while  two  of  the  ruffians  were  occupied  in 
stripping  off  the  rich  jewels  which  she  wore. 

This  proceeding,  however,  seemed  not  to 
meet  the  approval  of  the  whole  party;  one 
of  whom,  a  tall,  burly-looking  man,  striding 
towards  the  plunderers,  exclaimed  in  a 
threatening  accent: 

"I  would  have  ye  look  well,  Masters 
Giles  and  Stephen,  to  this  night's  work. 
We  do  not  expect  the  captain  to  be  here ; 
but,  be  ye  assured,  I  for  one  will  tell  him 
what  booty  ye  have  seized  in  his  absence. 
The  dame  who  can  sport  such  gems  as  those, 
and  he  pointed  .as  he  spoke  to  the  bandeau 
of  emeralds  which  one  of  the  robbers  had 
just  torn  from  the  lady's  brow,  must  have 
friends  who  can  give  for  her  a  still  richer 
ransom ;  look  well  what  ye  do,  then,  ye  greedy 
fools!  Our  captain  is  always  just,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  now  cheating  him  and  our  absent 
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comrades,  ye  are  sacrificing  a  giun  for  the 
future,  and  securing  to  yourselves  his  anger; 
and  ye  know  that  it  falls  somewhat  heavier 
than  that  of  a  maiden  on  her  lap-dog!  I 
will  have  no  share  in  these  ill-gotten  gains ; 
honour,  gallants  of  the  forest — ^honour,  to- 
wards your  comrades;  our  brotherhood  is 
destroyed  without  honour!" 

**  Keep  beggarly,  starving  honour  to 
thyself,  Dickon  of  the  Mill! "  cried  the  man 
whom  he  called  by  the  name  of  Stephen, 
and  who  held  the  emeralds  in  his  hand; 
^^  these  shall  be  my  share,  and  verily  I  think 
that  Master  Osmund's  displeasure  may  be 

held  more  lightly,  than  the  loss  of  such  a 

*     If) 
pnzel 

This  appropriation,  however,  on  the  part 

of  Stephen,  of  what  it  was  evident,  even  to 

his  ignorant  comrades,  must  be  one  of  the 

richest  portions  of  the  booty,  was  not  to  be 

toleratedquietly,  and  the  murmurs  which  were 

immediately  heard,  ended  in  an  angry  re- 
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qoisition  that  the  bandeau  should  be  broken, 

and  the  emeralds  equally  divided  among 

the  comrades  present.    Stephen,  on  his  part, 

kept  his  hold  of  the  gems,  and  aimed  a  blow 

at  the  first  of  the  robbers  who  approached 

him ;  swords  and  daggers  were  then  drawn, 

and   furious   voices    heard  demanding  an 

equal  division  of  the  spoil.     In  their  rage 

and  hostility  against  each  other,  the  robbers 

quitted  the  side  of  the  unhappy  lady,  whom 

they  had  indeed  pillaged  of  every  valuable 

that  she  possessed.  Fully  aroused,  however^ 

from  her  lethargy  of  terror  and  fatigue,  and 

now  finding  herself  temporarily  disregarded 

by  the  robbers,  whose  dispute  was  evidently 

about  to  end  in  blood,  she  rose  from  the  spot 

where  they  had  placed  her,  and,  seizing  her 

son  by   the   hand,  fled  into  the  thickest 

shades  of  the  forest.     Wearied  as  she  was, 

the  exigency  of  the  danger  gave  strength  to 

the  fugitive,  and  the  sound  of  the  angry  voices 

anc    clashing  weapons  had  long  died  away 
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upon  the  breeze,  ere  she  paused  for  breath. 
More  desolatiB  than  ever  was  her  condition 
now;  despoiled  even  of  the  means  to  purchase 
the  shelter    and   refreshment  which  both 
herself  and  her  child  so  much  required,  for 
not  a  coin  nor  trinket  had  the  merciless 
plunderers  left  in  her  possession;  while  the 
wind  swept  chilly  round  her  head,  denuded 
of  all  covering  save  the  long  hair  which  now, 
loosened  from  the  confining  veil,  swept  over 
her  shoulders.     One  only  alleviation  to  the 
extreme  misery  of  her  situation,  was  in  the 
pale  light  which  now  be^an  to  glimmer 
through  the  thick  branches^  as  the  moon, 
surrounded  by  myriads  of  stars,  slowly  rose 
over  the  forest.     One,  too,  whose  mind  had 
been  less  sadly  occupied  than  that  of  the 
unfortunate  lady,   would    have  been  now 
enchanted  with  the  beauties  of  the  woodland 
scene,  flooded  as  it  presently  was  with  long 
lines  of  silver  light,  here  broken  by  the 
gnarled    branches   of  a   gigantic    oak,    or 
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Streaming  upon  the  smooth  turf^  where  the 
descending  dews  glittered  like  diamonds, 
while  they  drew  forth  the  rich  scent  of  the 
blue  violets,  with  which  that  turf  was  thick* 
\j  studded.  Again  the  white  radiance  fell, 
Simmering  and  uncertain,  through  the 
arched  canopy  of  linea  of  statdy  elms,  or 
lighted  up  some  pleasant  nook,  where  the 
mcmarchs  of  the  forest,  receded  on  either 
side,  and  the  green  lawn  was  sprinkled  over 
witii  tufts  of  broom,  sheeted  with  white  or 
yellow  blossoms,  beyond  which  rose  thickets 
of  the  prickly-thom,  or  wild  May  roses ;  while 
e?er  and  anon,  beneath  the  shelter  of  those 
^ckets,  a  dear  blue  light  was  seen  to  steal, 
a  lustre  drop,  seeming  most  like  amoving 
sapphire,  the  lamp  of  the  glowworm,  whose 
ddicate  radiance  is  only  less  beautiful 
than  that  of  the  firefly  in  more  fevoui-ed 


Little  heart,  however,  had  the  fugitive  to 
mark diat  sjrlvan  scene;  and  worn  with  hun- 


VOL.L 
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ger,  terror^  and  fatigue,  quite  sunk  and 
spiritless,  she  again  looked  round  in  the  vain 
hope  of  seeing  some  cottage  where  she 
might,  even  for  the  sake  of  charity,  obtain 
food  and  shelter.  Instead,  however,  of  any 
such  place  of  refuge,  she  beheld  to  her  hor- 
ror, advancing  down  the  moonlight  glade, 
a  mim  in  whose  hand  was  a  naked  sword; 
again  the  unfortunate  lady  strove  to  fly,  but 
her  weary  limbs  now  refused  their  aid,  and, 
staggering  back,  she  leaned  against  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  while  the  stranger  ap- 
proached. This  man,  whose  aspect,  no  less 
than  his  attire,  was  fully  discoverable  in  the 
broad  moonlight,  was  in  stature  about  the 
middle  height,  with  a  breadth  of  chest  and 
shoulders,  and  length  of  arm,  which  would 
liave  seemed  to  betoken  something  more 
than  ordinary  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow, 
which  was  slung  over  his  shoulder;  a  sheaf 
of  arrows  was  fastened  to  his  side,  while 
suspended  from  his  gay  embroidered  baldric 
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was  a  bugle-horn.  The  garb  .of  this  person 
was  of  the  Kendal  green,  so  &moii8  among 
the  foresters  of  old;  and,  as  he  approached 
the  lady,  she  &ncied,  despite  the  threatening 
aspect  of  his  uplifted  sword,  that  she  dis- 
cerned in  his  embrowned,  but  candid  and 
somewhat  handsome  face,  but  little  cause  for 
apprehension.  Thereupon,  she  embraced  a 
resolution  well  worthy  of  her  free  and  proud 
spirit,  and  most  suited  to  the  perilous  mo- 
ment; for  escape  from  this  person  was  im- 
possible. Suddenly,  then,  leading  her  son 
by  the  hand,  she  advanced  into  the  open 
glade,  and  the  stranger  recoiled  a  step,  for 
there  was  something  startUng  in  the  abrupt 
appearance  in  that  lonely  spot  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  richly  clad  lady.  The  moonbeams 
fell  full  upon  her  fine  features,  cold  and  pale 
as  marble,  and  the  shower  of  golden  hair, 
gUttering  in  that  strong  light,  made  a  richer 
veil  than  that  of  which  the  robbers  had  de- 
spoiled her;  while,  fixing  her  large  blue  eyfei 
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on  the  face  of  the  stranger,  she  stretched 
Ibrth  her  right  hand  with  an  air  of  majesty 
tnd  grace,  and  leading  forwards  her  young 
son,  she  exclaimed: 

"  Lone  and  travel-worn,  I  am,  my  friend, 
plundered  of  all  which  can  secure  a  mer- 
cenary aid;  but  to  you  I  offer  no  rewards, 
when  to  your  loyalty  and  honour  I  com- 
mit the  lives  of  the  wife  and  son  of  King 
Henry!" 

**  Most  royal  lady!"  answered  the  stran- 
ger, dropping  on  his  knee  before  the  luck- 
less heroine,  Margaret  of  Anjou;  "I  have, 
indeed,  heard  how  £a,tally  terminated  to- 
day the  fight  of  Hexham ;,  and  robber,  and 
chief  of  robbers  though  the  world  may  call 
me,  the  hour  has  yet  to  come  which  may 
behold  William  Osmund  yield,  save  with  his 
life,  the  safety  of  those  who  confided  in  his 
feith!" 

"Alas,  then!"  said  the  queen,  *Hhey 
^ere  men  under  your  command  who  have 
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rifled  me  of  my  jewels — those  jewds  with 
which  I  had  hoped  to  purchase  the  means 
of  escapmg  from  this  unhappy  landl" 

^Illustrious  lady/'  returned  the  robber, 
"  d^gn  but  to  accept  my  guidance  to  a  place 
where  I  can  secure  for  you  food  and  shelter; 
and  if,  after  I  have  left  you  in  safety,  I  fail 
to  redeem  your  gems,  it  shall  yet  go  hard 
but  that  I  produce  for  you  their  equiralent 
worth;  my  revenue  of  the  forest  is  of  more 
worth  than  your  grace  may  deemf" 

While  speaking  thus,  the  robber-chief  in- 
dicated, with  ail  the  grace  of  a  courtier,  the 
path  by  which  he  was  about  to  conduct  the 
qaeen;  and,  despite  the  grievous  thoughts 
that  filled  her  mind,  she  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment  refrain  from  wonder  at  the  courtesy 
manifested  by  the  lawless  chieftwi  of  a  band 
of  robbers. 

Through  many  a  tangled  wood-walk, 
where  thickets  of  the  mid-rose  and  the 
white-thorn  clustered  round  the   trunk  of 
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the  far-spreading  oak  or  beech,  did  Osmund 
conduct  the  fugitive  queen,  till  at  last  the 
trickling  of  water  met  her  ears,  as,  pushing 
aside  the  flower-besprinkled  boughs  of  a 
huge  hawthorn,  he  discovered  the  entrance 
to  a  lovely  forest  glade,  which  those  tangled 
boughs  would  have  concealed  from  casual 
observation.  An  exclamation  of  delight 
broke  from  the  young  prince,  as  he  perceived 
at  the  extremity  of  this  glade  a  cottage,  in 
the  casement  of  which  burned  a  red  signal 
light,  contrasting  with  the  pale  rays  of  the 
moon,  which  illumined  the  entire  glade, 
where  the  turi^  smooth  and  soft  as  velvet, 
offered  a  refreshing  coolness  to  the  traveller's 
feet — a  most  agreeable  change  from  the  rough 
paths  of  the  forest,  where  they  had  with  so 
much  difficulty  made  their  way  through  the 
knotted  grass  and  over  the  gnarled  roots  of 
the  trees.  This  short  turf  was  dotted 
with  myriads  of  the  crimson-tipped  daisy; 
while  on  three  sides  the  glade  was  enclosed, 
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hidden  as  it  seemed  from  the  chance  way^^ 
&rer,  by  a  dark  belt  of  the  largest  forest 
trees,  the  oak  of  centuries,  the  umbrageous 
beech,    the    stately    elm,    and    blue-tinted* 
towering  fir-tree;  while  between  the  trunks 
of  these  trees,  nature,  not  unassisted  by  art, 
had  woven  an  impervious  palisade  of  the 
blackberry,  the  wild-rose,  the  hawthorn,  and 
other  prickly  shrubs.     On  the  farther  ex- 
tremity of  the  glade  rose  a  somewhat  steep 
hill,  covered  from  the  base  to  the  summit 
with  dwarf  firs,    fix)m   amid  which  came 
tumbling,  like  a  sheet  of  silver,  a  mimic  cas- 
cade, which,  after  its  descent,*  swept  across 
the  glen  in  the  form  of  a  rivulet,  the  soimd 
of  whose  murmuring  waters  had  before  at- 
tracted the  ear  of  the  queen. 

A  little  beyond  the  waterfall,  and  beneath 
the  shelter  of  the  pine-clad  hill,  rose  the 
cottage  which  had  excited  the  joyful  excla- 
mation of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  A  sweeter 
rural  retreat  could  not  be  imagined;  the 
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walb  of  the  cottage  itself  were  entirely  crept 
OVOT  with  ivy,  the  porch  hung  with  honey- 
suckle, and  the  no  less  fragrant  woodbine. 
^  giirden,  kept  with  the  most  exquisite  neat- 
nessy  surrounded  the  cottage ;  there,  along 
with  the  herbs  to  be  culled  for  the  sick  ^^  in 
planetary  hour/' — ^the  fragrant  rosemary 
and  bitter  rue — ^grew  useful  vegetables  and 
pleasant  flowers ;  peacefully  and  luxuri- 
antly there  flourished  the  fatal  symbols  of 
the  discord  that  ravaged  the  land,  red  and 
white  roses,  the  former  often  draperied  with 
its  most  delicate  garment  of  moss :  side  by 
side  with  these  thickets  of  roses  grew  the 
tali  lily,  with  her  waving  silver  bells,  or 
tufls  of  fragrant  gillyflower  or  purple  fox- 
glove. 

Scarcely  had  Osmund  and  his  royal  com- 
panions crossed  the  boundary  of  this  garden, 
when  the  cottage-door  was  thrown  open, 
and  a  young  girl,  with  a  step  light  and  fleet 
as  that  of  the  fawn,  bounded  onward  to  meet 
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them ;  at  sight  of  the  stately  lady,  she  drew 
back. 

"  Fear  not,  my  gentle  May,"  said  Osmund, 
"  but  prepare  with  all  speed  such  refresh- 
ments as  our  poor  means  afford  for  the 
noble  Queen  Margaret  and  her  royal  son. 
Heaven  has  not  this  day  smiled  upon  the 
cause  you  love  !  '* 

^'  Alas,  most  gracious  madam  I "  exclaimed 
May,  sinking  on  her  knees,  and  kissing  the 
hand  which  Margaret  extended  ;  '^  these  are 
indeed  awful  times  which  drive  you  to  so 
poor  a  shelter.  But  be  assured  it  is  a  safe 
one;  for  this  retreat,  which  my  husband 
contrived  to  secure  me  from  the  intrusion 
of  his  companions,  will  surely  conceal  you 
from  the  search  of  the  cruel  partisans  of 
York." 

Right  glad  was  the  wearied  and  dis- 
pirited queen  to  follow  May  Osmund  into 
the  cottage,  where,  with  infinite  neatness 
and  alacrity,  the  young  woman  prepared  a 
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repast,  consisting  of  fresh  eggs,  ham  broiled 
on  the  embers,  the  whitest  bread,  new  milk, 
ale,  and  a  flask  of  wine  of  such  exceeding 
excellence,  as  showed  that  Master  Osmund 
was  acquainted  with  the  best  of  vintners. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Tet  wai  hii  helmet  hacked  and  hewed, 
Hia  acton  pieroed  and  torn  I 

Etb  or  St.  Johv. 

Two  days  had   elapsed  since  the  time 
when  the  outlaw,  William   Osmund,   had 
conducted  Queen  Margaret  and  her  son,  the 
Lancastrian  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  security 
of  that  retreat,  in  the  forest  of  Northumber- 
land, where  he  had  hidden  the  fair  young 
bride  whom    he    had    seduced    from    the 
home  of  her  &ther,  a  burgher  of  Hexham, 
by  the  fame  of  his  gaUant  exploits ;  for  truly, 
in  other  wajrs  than  by  his  fealty  towards 
the  queen,   had  William   Osmund  proved 
himself  to  be  the  most  courteous  of  bandit 
chieftains.     The  winning  manners   of  the 
outlaw,  no  less  than  the  real  security  he  had 
afforded  her,  induced  Margaret  to  trust  him 
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with  a  mission  to  the  scene  of  the  battle, 
which  had  terminated  so  fatally  to-  her 
husband's  cause  ;  and,  on  the  morning  after 
the  fight,  had  Osmund  quitted  the  forest, 
charged  by  the  queen  with  seeking  out  one 
of  her  most  faithful  adherents,  a  young 
Lancastrian  knight,  whose  father  had  the 
year  before  been  alain  in  the  battle  of 
Wakefield.  A  fiital  presentiment,  as  it  now 
seemed  to  the  queen,  had  induced  this 
knight  to  seek  her  presence  on  the  morning 
of  the  battle,  and  give  note  of  where  he 
might  be  found  in  case  the  event  of  the  day 
was  adverse  to  her  cause,  as  he  himself  sur- 
mised it  might  be.  The  devotedattachment  of 
this  young  knight  to  the  Lancastrian  cause, 
by  which  he  had  abided  to  the  ruin  of  his 
dearest  private  interests,  had  awakened  in 
the  breast  of  the  haughty  and  iron-souled 
Margaret,  emotions  of  personal  friendship 
and  gratitude,  such  as  she  did  not  often  yield 
to.      Thus,    when    thirty-six    hours    had 
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ehpsed  and  Osmund  did  not  retuni,   she 

paced  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  cottage 

with  an  anxiety  lliat  would  not   be   con* 

trolled  ;   for  heavy  upon  her  heart  was  the 

fear,  that  the  brave  Sir  Aleyne  fltzherbert 

most  now  be  counted  as  yet  another  victim 

to  her  cause,      Not  without  difficulty  was 

it,  that  May  Osmund  could  persuade  the 

queen  to  seek  repose  on  that  anxious  night  ;^ 

aod,  at  earliest  dawn,  was  Margaret  again 

seated  at  the  cottage-door,  watching  for  the 

appearance  of  the  robber  and  her  friend; 

while  her  young  son,   delighted  with   the 

woodland    scene,    sported   in  the    cottage 

garden,  or  in  the  adjacent  precincts  of  the 

forest. 

The  morning  meal  was  already  psst,  and 
the  sun,  rising  high  in  the  heavens,  had 
dried  the  dewdrops  from  the  young  spring 
flowers,  which  the  prince  and  May  were 
gathering  for  garlands,  when  a  loud  excla- 
mation from  the  child  drew  the  attention  of 
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the  queen,  who,  lost  in  a  moi;imfiil  reverie, 
was  slowly  pacing  the  greensward,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  tall  elms,  near  the  cottage. 
On  looking  up,  Margaret,  to  her  great  joy, 
perceived  Osmund  approaching,  in  company 
with  that  fiiend  regarding  whose  fate  she 
was  so  anxious. 

"  Why,  this  is  not  well.  Sir  Aleyne  l**  said 
the  queen,  as  the  young  knight,  quickening 
hiB  pace,  knelt  before  her,  and  she  perceived 
his  countenance  deadly  pale,  and  his  left 
arm  £Ehstened  in  a  sling.  ^^  You  are  wounded, 
and  in  truth,  though  I  bade  my  fiiend,  Os- 
mund, bring  thee  quickly  hither,  I  meant 
not  he  should  do  so  at  any  risk  or  peril  to 
thyself!" 

**  Name  it  not,  your  grace,''  answered  Sir 
Aleyne ;  ^'  the  wound  is  but  a  trifle,  and 
time  was  too  precious  to  waste  upon  a 
thought  of  it,  when  I  learned  from  Master 
Osmund  by  what  strange  chance  you  had 
escaped  the  peril  of  this  fatal  battle." 
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"  And  what  news,  what  news,  Sir  Aleyne, 
of  our  friends  ?''  demanded  Margaret,  as. 
she  extended  her  hand  towards  the  knight, 
and  motioned  for  him  to  rise.  ^^Have 
you,  in  your  retreat,  heard  aught  of 
them?'* 

^'Alas,  royal  lady!"  replied  Sir  Aleyne, 
in  a  tone  of  sadness ;  "  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, and  the  Lords  Hungerford  and  Roos, 
have  been  already  beheaded  at  Hexham. 
With  a  like  justice  too,  as  he  pleases  to  call 
it,  does  the  barbarous  Montague  threaten 
all  the  noble  adherents  of  your  grace;  and 
by  a  chance  only,  or  rather  by  the  devotion 
of  an  old  retainer  of  Sir  Hugh  Nevil  to  the 
Yorkist's  daughter,  the  gentle  damsel, 
Blanche,  am  I  myself  indebted  for  a  con- 
cealment that  preserved  my  life." 

"  Oh,  for  another  day  like  that  of  Wake- 
field 1"  cried  Margaret,  in  a  fierce  accent. 
^  Have  these  savage  partisans  of  York  dared 
rail  at  me,  at  my  cruelty — ^they,  who  pour 
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out  like  water  the  blood  of  the  true  sub- 
jects of  their  injured  king?^ 

^^Be  comforted,  gracious  madam/'  said 
the  young  knight,  ^'the  changes  of  this 
world  are  eternal;  to-day,  alas!  for  the 
usurper,  Edward;  but  to-morrow  may  be- 
hold the  fortunes  of  your  own  house  re- 
stored. Above  all  else  now,  it  is  the 
desire  of  your  friends  to  secure  your  safety, 
and  that  of  the  prince;  kt  me  hope,  then, 
that  jrou  will  accept  my  escort  to  the  coast^ 
for  nowhere  at  present  are  you  safe  on  Eng- 
lish ground." 

^^ Leave  England,  leave  it!"  exclaimed 
the  queen  in  a  bitter  tone.  ^^  Leave  the 
fair  land  of  my  son's  inheritance,  to  be 
lorded  over  by  his  insolent  rival  I  And  yet,. 
Sir  Aleyne,  I  cannot  gainsay  the  soundness 
of  your  advice.  I  know  too  well  that  the 
life  of  my  boy  is  perilled  here ;  that  England 
has  not  even  a  nook  like  this,  which  can 
long  furnish  safety  to  the  son  of  her  right- 
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ful  king.  And  you  too,  Sir  Knight,  in 
sooth  you  choose  unwisdy,  listen  you  to 
the  good  counsels  of  the  prudent  world, 
dbg  not  to  the  masts  of  a  sinking  ship, 
leave  me,  unhappy  as  I  am,  to  battle  with 
my  woes,  to  place  my  son  in  safety,  and 
then  return  to  this  miserable  land  in  search 
of  my  wretched  husband,  of  whom  I  know 
not  that  by  this  time  he  has  not  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Edward  of  York ;  but  do  thou 
leave  me,  Sir  Ale)me,  risk  not  your  own  de* 
stroction  in  longer  abiding  by  my  cause.  Is  it 
not  known  that  the  fair  hand  and  the  rich  in* 
hmtance  of  Blanche  Nevil,  have  been  denied 
thee  solely  through  thy  fealty  to  our  cause  ?" 

The  queen  had  spoken  in  a  hurried  and 
impetuous  tone,  and  more  than  once  her 
words  had  called  a  momentary  flush  to  the 
pale  features  of  the  young  knight,  which, 
again  falling,  left  them  cold,  and  even  stem, 
in  their  expression  of  wounded  pride. 

The  grave  dignity  of   manner,  indeed, 

VOU  I.  i>  ' 
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which  at  all  times  distinguished  Sir  Aleyite 
Fitzherbert,  might  have  befitted  some 
cavalier  of  Spain ;  while  the  clear  olive  tint 
of  his  complexion,  the  cast  of  thought 
almost  deepening  into  mdancholy  which 
pervaded  his  fine  features,  the  rich  locks, 
rivalHng  in  their  hue  and  gloss  the  plumage 
of  the  raven,  and,  more  than  aU,  the  lustre 
of  his  large  dazzling  dark  eyes,  gave  to  the 
Lancastrian  knight  the  air  and  aspect  of 
that  land  of  old  romance.  His  tall  and 
stately  figure,  too,  well  accorded  with  the 
dark  and  grave  beauty  of  his  countenance; 
and  the  piercing  glance  of  his  eye,  as  he  gazed 
tnoumfuUy  at  the  queen  from  under  the 
shadow  of  his  raised  visor.  Sir  Aleyne 
Fitzherbert  still  wore  the  suit  of  polished 
steel  armour  in  which  he  had  fought  at  the 
fatal  battle  of  Hexham  ;  but  its  brightness 
was  dimmed  alike  with  the  marks  of  travel, 
and  of  the  fight.  His  surcoat  of  » green 
velvet,  embroidered  with  the   arms  of  his 
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race,  was  torn  and  stained  with  blood,  the 
plume  of  green  and  white  feathers  had  been 
shorn  from  his  helmet,  and  the  Lancastrian 
red  rose,  also  fastened  there,  had  shed  half 
its  leaves,  while  the  rest  were  withered. 

The  left  arm  of  the  knight,  as  before 
observed,  was  supported  by  a  sling,  for  an 
arrow  had  pierced  the  rivets  of  his  armour 
below  the  elbow.  No  considerations,  how- 
ever, of  personal  safety  or  convenience,  no 
representations  of  the  leech  who  had  dressed 
his  wounded  arm,  could  avail,  after  the 
arrival  of  Osmund,  to  detain  the  young 
knight  in  the  retreat  which  he  had  found  at 
Hexham ;  and  there  was  much  in  the  words 
of  the  queen  to  jar  upon  the  feelings  of  one 
who  had,  like  himself  indeed,  sacrificed  all 
his  heart's  dearest  hopes  in  her  cause.  He 
folded  his  arms  on  his  breast  while  she 
spoke,  and  raised  his  head  with  something 
more,  than  ufiual  even  of  their  accustomed 
pride  hovering  on  hb  dark  features. 
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^^  Sorrow  has  made  your  grace  unjusty'^ 
he  said,  in  that  cold  tone  which  is  so 
impressive  in  its  very  equanimity.  "  I  have 
yet  to  learn  what  act  of  mine  has  merited 
the  suspicion  that  I  would  sacrifice  my 
fealty  to  my  king  even  for  the  love  of 
Blanche  Nevil,  or  any  preferment  from  the 
spoilers  of  my  inheritance,  the  slayers  of 
my  father,  the  sworn  and  eternal  foes  of  all 
my  race*  Not  in  dishonour  would  I  win 
the  gentle  Blanche,  that  dove  among  the 
ravening  vultures ! " 

"Pardon,  pardon  me,  my  friend!"  said 
Margaret  in  a  softened  voice,  "  thou  speakest 
truly  ;  sorrow  hath  indeed  made  me  unjust 
I  will  abide  by  thy  counsel,  and  seek  my 
father's  court;  these  clouds  that  shadow  our 
fi)rtunes  may  disperse,  and  then  not  to  your 
own  destruction  may  be  this  devotion  to 
our  hapless  house  ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
the  court  of  King  Ren^  may  well  find  place 
for  so  true  and  valorous  a  knight. 
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"  Forgive  me,  great  queen  !**  replied  Sir 
Al^e,  "  I  dare  not  accept  jrour  gracious 
ofier,  or  banish  myself  from  the  land  where 
still  lives  the  sweet  Blanche.  Well  I  know 
to  what  cruel  tyranny  she  is  subjected  by  the 
fierce  Sir  Hugh;  my  knightly  honour,  no 
leas  than  my  love,  forbids  me  to  abandon 
ber  to  his  persecution.  I  have  ventured,  on 
bdialf  of  your  grace,  to  arrange  much  with 
this  trusty  William  Osmund,  and  old  Sir 
Basil  Everard ;  the  good  knight  will  be  here  in 
a  few  days.  He  delays  only  to  visit  the  coast 
and  secure  a  vessel  for  your  grace's  depar*' 
tore ;  together  do  we  purpose  escorting  you 
to  the  coast,  and  Sir  Basil  will  be  your  guide 
to  King  Rent's  court;  for  myself  when  the 
safety  of  your  grace  and  that  of  the  prince 
is  cared  for,  I  have  other  duties,  for  which 
I  must  live  or  die  in  England  I" 

'^And  King  Henry,  my  unhappy  hus- 
band I'"  said  Margaret,  with  more  of  tender- 
ness than  usually  mariLod  her  manner  when 
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speaking  of  the  unfortunate  sovereign,  upon 
whose  head  the  sins  of  his  grandsire,  the 
usurping  Henry  the  Fourth,  were  so  heavily 
visited,  and  whose  mild  and  saint-like  virtues, 
so  ill  accorded  with  her  own  fierce  and 
masculine  spirit — 

"  The  king,  the  anointed  Henry,  have  you 
tale  or  tidings  of  him  ?  Alas  I  even  for  hih 
crowned  head,  if  he  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
furious  York ;  and  I,  Sir  Aleyne,  I  felt  the 
safety  of  his  son  no  less  important  than  that 
of  the  king ;  else  had  I  not  fled  from  Hexham 
without  knowledge  of  my  husband's  fate  I" 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,  royal  lady,  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  king!"  answered  Fitzherbert; 
**  before  leaving  Hexham  last  night,  I  obtained 
the  news  that  our  sovereign  had  been  con- 
veyed towards  Lancashire  by  some  of  his 
trusty  knights:  so  soon,  then,  as  I  have 
visited  London,  whither  I  purpose  to 
repair  after  your  grace  has  embarked  for 
France,  I  will  hasten  into  Lancashire  in  tiie 
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service  of  tint  king,  and  would  fain  hope  that 
we  may  speedily  find  the  means  to  overthrow 
the  power  of  the  usurping  Edward! " 

To  such  arrangements,  proposed  by  those 
whom  she  knew  to  be  her  own  most  trusty 
friends,  Margaret  could  make  no  objection; 
and  Sir  Basil  Everard  arriving  as  was 
agreed  upon,  the  queen,  escorted  by  the  two 
knights  and  the  bold  outlaw,  William 
Osmund,  set  forth  for  Tynemouth,  where  Sir 
Basil  had  secured  a  small  vessel  to  convey  her 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  Flanders,  whence 
she  was  to  proceed  to  her  father's  court. 

It  was  not  without  tears  that  the  noble 
boy  parted  fi:om  the  gentle  wife  of  the  outlaw, 
whose  kindness  had  made  pleasant  to  him 
the  wild  haunts  of  the  forest,  where  he  lived 
among  the  birds  and  the  flowers,  and 
found  that  health  and  freedom  which  he  had 
not  known  amid  all  the  splendours  of  his 
Other's  court. 

The   dispute  among   Osmund's  men,  on 
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the  night  when  they  pillaged  the  qneen^ 
had  not  terminated  without  a  fray,  in  which 
two  of  the  robbers  were  slain,  and  several 
severely  wounded.  After  seeingthe  royal  lady 
in  safety  to  the  abode  where  he  kept  concealed 
his  gentle  May,  Osmund  had  repaired  to  the 
cave  where  the  principal  part  of  his  band 
made  their  abode,  and  near  which  Margaret 
had  been  rifled;  here  he  found  the  two  slain 
robbers,  and  the  rest  too  much  occupied  in 
attending  to  their  hurts,  or  those  of  their 
comrades,  to  continue  the  fray.  By  Dickon 
of  the  Mill,  the  man  who  had  interfered  to 
prevent  the  unjust  appropriation  of  the  plun- 
der, Osmund  was  informed  of  the  particulars 
of  the  dispute;  and,  as  it  was  imperative 
to  conceal  his  own  rencontre  with  Margaret^ 
he  was  obliged  to  divide  the  jewels  among 
his  men,  taking  only  his  own  customary 
share,  which  portion  he  forthwith  restored 
to  the  queen.  Margaret,  however,  who  was 
not  deficient  in  a  royal  generosity,  amply 
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recompensed  her  deliverer;  and,  on  parting, 
threw  a  rich  gold  chain  round  the  neck  of 
Hajy  with  an  injunction  to  keep  it  as  a 
remembrance  of  the  queen. 

Anxious  to  avoid  meeting  with  other 
travellers,  the  party  took  their  way  through 
the  loneliest  and  most  unfrequented  paths, 
the  queen  being  disguised  in  the  costume  of 
a  burgher's  wife ;  while  the  •  two  knights 
wore  over  their  armour  the  long  robes  of 
sabstantial  citizens,  and  Osmund  appeared 
m  the  attire  of  a  serving-man.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  was  also  habited  as  a  townsman's 
sou,  and  Margaret  was  to  pass  for  the  widow- 
ed sister  of  Sir  Basil.  Nothing  of  moment 
occurred  during  the  commencement  of  their 
journey;  but,  at  the  dose  of  the  day,  and 
just  after  they  had  passed  the  remains  pf  the 
&inous  Roman  wall,  the  aspect.bf  the  weather, 
which  had  hitherto  been  favourable,  suddenly 
changed;  the  wind  rose  and  howled  shrilly 
over  the  wild  and  dreary  moor  which  the* 
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travellers  were  crossing.  Presently  large 
drops  of  rain  pattered  around  them,  mingled 
with  hailstones  of  such  size  that  the  queen 
and  her  party  were  compelled  to  draw  their 
hoods  closely  over  their  faces,  to  avoid  being 
severely  wounded  by  them ;  to  add  also  to  their 
discomfiture,  the  stormy  clouds  aided  the  com- 
ing darkness,  which  became  every  moment 
more  heavy  and  intense.  Before  the  sudden 
fall  of  night,  however,  they  had  approachedthe 
verge  of  the  moor,  and  now  upon  its  farthest 
extremity,  and  dimly  discernible  against 
the  blackness  of  the  sky,  they  perceived  an 
ancient  dwelling.  On  drawing  nigh  to  this 
building,  the  plashing  of  the  rain  and  hail 
in  its  waters,  first  made  Sir  Aleyne,  who  was 
the  foremost  of  the  party,  aware  that  the 
house  was  surrounded  by  a  moat,  into  the 
black  profundity  of  which  he  had  very  nearly 
urged  his  horse.  No  longer  daring  to  trust  to 
the  animal's  footing,  he  now  dismounted,  and, 
calling  to  his  companions  to  remain  still,  he 
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proceeded  cautiously  along  the  edge  of  the 
water,  hoping  to  discover  at  some  casement 
a  light  which  would  betoken  that  the  man- 
sion was  inhabited.  Accustomed  to  the  dark- 
ness, he  presently  could  discover  the  black 
shmiDg  waters,  covered  with  bubbles  as  the 
hailstones  beat  upon  their  surface,  and  the 
darker  walls  of  the  edifice  rising  beyond  them. 
This  mansion  was  not  of  the  baronial  class, 
rather  a  fortified  manor-house,  which  sur- 
rounded three  sides  of  a  large  court,  and  was 
surmounted  on  the  projecting  wings  by  two 
tall  turrets,  with  a  wall  beyond  the  moat 
*  environing  the  whole  building,  court-yard, 
and  gardens ;  while,  in  the  centre  of  the  court, 
was  a   gate-house,  firom  which  the   draw- 
bridge was  thrown.     It  was  now,  however, 
raised,  and,  though  lights  were  perceptible 
from  the  casements  of  the  mansion,  some 
consultation  was  held  among  the  travellers  as 
to  the  prudence  of  an  appeal  to  the  benevo- 
lence of  its  inmates  for  shelter  from  the  storm. 
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Finally,  it  was  resolved  to  trust  the  dis- 
guise of  the  party  against  any  chance  of 
recognition,  as  few  evils  could  be  greater, 
either  for  the  queen  or  the  prince,  than  a 
prolonged  exposure  to  the  fury  of  the  tern- 
pest. 

Some  time  elapsed,  after  Osmund  had 
wound  the  bugle  which  he  wore  round  his 
neck,  ere  any  notice  was  taken  by  the  in- 
mates of  the  house ;  then  a  light  appeared  in 
the  chamber  over  the  gateway,  and  a  case- 
ment being  heard  to  open,  a  harsh  voice 
demanded  the  purpose  of  the  travellers.  To 
the  statement  of  Sir  Aleyne,  that  he  with 
his  party  were  travellers  beilighted  in  the 
storm,  who  sought  only  food  and  shelter, 
the  more  necessary,  since  they  had  a  woman 
and  child  in  their  company,  the  man  of 
the  gate-house  replied,  with  somewhat  of 
hesitation,  "  That  indeed  he  was  himself  no 
churl,  but  that  the  lord  of  the  dwelling 
was  absent,  and  he  knew  not  how  to  take 
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upon  himself  the  risk  of  admitting  strangers^ 
whose  real  purpose  might  be  far  less  harmless 
than  they  represented ! " 

''  Alas,  my  friend  1"  exclaimed  the  queen, 
who  was  the  more  earnest  to  obtain  admit- 
tance to  the  mansion  when  she  found  that 
tiie  master  was  absent — "  Fear  not  for  our 
purpose;  my  companion  has  told  you  truly. 
Besides,  ask  yourself  what  danger  you  can 
possibly  incur  by  giving  lodging^  to  three 
men  and  one  helpless  woman  and  her  child. 
Were  the  designs  of  my  companions  dis- 
honest, surely  their  number  must  hold  you 
harmless  in  giving  them  admittance  to  a 
mansion  such  as  this;  and  richly  will  I 
reward  you  if  you  will  give  this  refuge 
which  I  crave  only  for  this  night  I" 

A  somewhat  surly  assent  to  this  request 
was  given  by  the  man  in  the  gate-house, 
and  presently  the  strong  glare  of  flambeaux 
was  seen  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  moat, 
and  with  a  loud  rattling  of  chains  the  draw- 
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bridge  descended.      On    crossing    it,    the 
travellers    were    received    by   three   men, 
attired  in   the   costume  usual  among  the 
retainers  of  some  powerful  nobleman,  but 
no  badge  or  device  did  they  bear,  which 
might  give  token  to  whose  service  they  were 
bound.     Of  these  three  men,  one  was  con- 
siderably advanced  in  years,  with  a  counte- 
nance expressing  an   union  of  craft  and 
cruelty  which  was  painful  to  contemplate.  He 
scowled  so  darkly  at  the  travellers  as  he 
ushered  them  across  the  court,  that  even  the 
bold  heart  of  Queen  Margaret  quailed  in 
the  apprehension   of  his  piercing  her   dis- 
guise, and  yielding  her  to  her  bitter  enemies, 
the  partisans  of  York.     The  companions  of 
this  man,  who,   by  his    orders,   remained 
behind  to  raise  and  secure  the  drawbridge, 
had  features  whose  impress  of  dulness  was 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the  vivacious 
malice  that  appeared  in  that  of  their  superior. 
With  few  words,  and  a  manner  wholly 
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destitute  of  courtesy,  this  man^  whose  name 
it  appeared  was  Lingridge,  led  the  way 
across  the  court,  where  the  long  grass  and 
nettles,  which  had  grown  up  between  the 
stones,  seemed  to  intimate  that  it  was 
seldom  trodden,  and  that  the  mansion 
itself  was  almost  wholly  abandoned. 

The  melancholy  impression  created  by  the 

grass-grown  court,  was  but  little  relieved 

by  the  lorn   and   chill  appearance  of  the 

spacious  hall,   into  which  Lingridge   next 

conducted  the  strangers.     Faded,   and  in 

many  places  tattered,  tapestry  hung  upon 

the  walls;  and,  over  the  dying  embers  of  an 

almost  expiring  wood-fire  at  the  upper  end, 

crouched  the  form  of  a  female  who,  roused 

by  the  rough  mandate  of  Lingridge,  rose 

from  her  stooping  posture,  and  exhibited  in 

the  pale  light  of  a  lamp  burning  on  the  oaken 

table  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  hall, 

a  countenance  from  which  time  or  suffering 

bad  long  banished  every  trace  of  comeliness; 
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while  her  sunk  but  burning  eyes  glared 
savagely  at  the  party,  as  Lingridge  bade  her 
throw  more  logs  on  the  fire,  and  make 
ready  the  supper.  Whatever  aspect  of 
poverty  or  cheerlessness  pervaded  the 
general  appearance  of  the  mansion,  no  trace 
either  of  the  one  or  the  other  was  in  the 
amply  spread  board  to  which  the  travellers 
were  shortly  invited.  A  chine  of  beef,  a 
boar  ham,  cold  capons,  roasted  and  boiled, 
pasties  made  of  venison,  and  fat  geese, 
flanked  by  mighty  stoups  of  ale,  and  flagons 
of  wine,  and  strong  waters,  seemed  to 
intimate  that  Master  Lingridge  and  his 
companions  steered  clear  of  starvation,  under 
whaterver  other  evils  it  might  be  their  lot  to 
suffer ;  while  the  ruddy  blaze  of  the  huge  , 
logs  that  were  now  piled  upon  the  hearth, 
diflused  such  an  ample  allowance  both  of 
light  and  heat,  that,  in  conjunction  with  the 
flame  of  the  burners  of  a  huge  iron  lamp, 
dependent  from  the  roof  of  the  hall,  and 
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irkich'Liflgridge  had  ordered  to  be  kindled, 
^diffiiJBed  an  unwonted  air  of  comfort  over  the 
«ene. 

'  The  two  rn^i  who  had-  been  com- 
BUBttoned  to  secure  the  drawbridge,  shortly 
aiierwards  appeared  in  the  hall,  and  assisted 
tbe  woman,  who  was  named  Hilda,  ta  serve 
the  sapper.  It  was  evident  that,  though 
apparently  from  hk  bearing  and  manners, 
only  a  servant  or  retainer  like  themselves, 
the  man  Lingridge  held  an  absolute  com- 
mand over  his  associates — ^a  command  to 
which  the  woman  Hilda  seemed  to  submit 
with  a  very  ill  grace,  if  a  judgment  might 
be  formed  by  the  malignant  scowls  which 
fihecast  upon  him  whenever  his  eye  was 
lemoved  from  her  own  countenance. 

Happily,  as  was  thought  by  the  queen, 
and  the  knights  her  attendants,  Lingridge 
was  very  sparing  of  his  speech,  too  much 
occupied  as  it  seemed  with  the  discussion 
of  the  good  things  before  him,  to  enter  into 

^OL  I.  K 
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converse  as  to  the  troublous  times  in  which 
he  lived.  In  a  fashion,  however,  which 
seemed  rather  fitting  to  some  grasping 
hostel-keeper,  than  a  n>an-at-arms  living 
free  of  cost  in  the  haUs  of  a  gemtle  lord  of 
knight)  Master  Lingridge  settled  with  th^ 
seeming  burghers  the  exact  price  which 
they  were  to  pay  for  their  entertaimnenli 
and  indeed  demanded  a  sum  which  it 
might  have  shamed  the  most  extortionate 
of  innkeepers  to  mention.  While,  too,  he 
refrained  from  any  questions  which  might 
have  been  troublesome  to  the  travellers^  he 
was  equally  cautious  not  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  lord  of  the  mansion,  or  make 
any  kind  of  allusicm  to  him.  This  circum-* 
stance  led  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert  to  th? 
conclusion,  that  Master  Lingridge  was  a 
very  .sensible  person,  who  had  possibly^ 
before  the  present  occasion,  turned  a  few 
honest  coins,  by  converting  his  master's 
mansion  into  a  hostel    for   wayworn  and 
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benighted  traveUers,  in  which  case  it  would 
certainly  have  been  alike  impolitic  and 
inconvenient  to  inquire  whether  the  guests 
irere  either  Yorkists  or  Lancastrians,  or 
to  mention  the  name  of  the  knight  or 
gentleman  in  whose  halls  they  were  feasted 
after  so  very  unknightly  a  fashion. 

As  the  queen,  immediately  she  had  par- 
taken of  refreshment,  expressed  a  wish  to 
retire,  she  was  conducted  by  Hilda  to  an 
upper  apartment,  on  either  hand  of  which 
were  chambers,  which  the  woman  said 
would  be  allotted  to  her  companions. 

"So!"  she  concluded  with  a  sardonic 
saeer,  "if  peril  threatens  you  during  the 
long  hours  of  the  darkness,  you  will  have 
your  own  friends  still  nigh  to  aid  you!" 

The  manner,  no  less  than  the  nature  of 
these  words,  alarmed  the  queen,  and  she 
earnestly  inquired  what  was  the  danger  she 
had  to  apprehend. 

"Why,  lady!"  answered  the  woman,  ^'it 
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is  not  for  your  purse  you  need  have  a  fearr 
you  have  not  fallen  into  a  den  of  thievea. 
Master  Lingridge  is  a  sinful  man,  but  truly 
it  is  not  among  bis  ill  deeds  to  prey  upon 
defenceless  travellers^  furtber  than  to  cheat 
them  in  the  price  of  their  entertainment, 
after  a  fashion,  that  would  beseem  acme 
knave  of  a  townsman  I " 

"  What  is  it,  then,  I  have  to  fear?  "  de- 
manded the  queen;  for  the  speech  of  Hilda 
filled  her  with  terror  lest  her  disguise  was 
discovered,  and  Lingridge  a  partisan  of  her 
foes. 

"  Not  for  yourself,  lady ! "  replied  Hildai  ' 
^^  if  you  are  still;  but  this  mansion,"  and  she 
looked  round  her  sbudderingly  as  she  spoke, 
^^is  a  fearful  place;  those  dumb  walls  have 
witnessed  fearful  deeds.  Master  lingridge, 
they  say,  knows  all ;  but  I  myself,  whom  for 
five  long  years  they  have  kept  a  prisoner 
here — ^I  have  seen  and  heard  enough  to  sus- 
pect crimes  too  terrible  to  mention,  unless 
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we  could  punish  those  evil  ones  who  wrought 
them.  I  tell  you  this,  lady,  because  Master 
Lmgridge  is  mad,  I  think,  to  have  taken 
gaests  to-night;  and  yet,  if  you  and  your 
companions  remain  quiet  in  your  eliambers, 
I  trust  no  harm  can  happen;  but  beseech 
you,  lady,  whatever  you  may  hear,  quit  not 
yoar  room,  and  make  not  a  sound,  however 
strange  or  appalling  the  noises  that  you  may 
hear.  I  will  myself  endeavour  to  give  a  cau- 
tion to  your  companions;  but,  should  I  not 
hare  the  opportunity,  I  would  recommend 
you,  if  possible,  to  remain  awake  till  they 
enter  their  chambers,  and  then  tell  them 
what  I  have  told  you;-  remain  quiet,  and  all 
wiD  be  well,  and  in  the  morning  you  may 
depart  in  peace!** 

With  these  words,  Hilda  abruptly  left  the 
apartment;  a  painful  anxiety  possessed  the 
queen,  that  there  was  some  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended was  certain,  and  its  very  indis- 
tioctiveness  made  it  the  more  alarming; 
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The  young  prince,  meanwhile,  slept  calmly 
and  peacefully  on  the    couch   where    his. 
mother  had  laid  him  on  first  entering  the 
apartment. 

Gradually,  as  Margaret  sat  in  the  silence 
of  her  lonely  chamber,  the  consideration  of 
her  present  peril  faded  from  her  mind,  in 
the  crowd  of  bitter  and  regretful  thoughts 
that  swept  over  it;  and  these,  in  their  turn, 
became  hurried  and  indistinct,  as,  in  spite  of 
herself,  the  eyes  of  the^  queen  closed  in  the 
sleep  induced  by  her  extreme  weariness 
both  of  body  and  mind.  Then,  slowly  and 
grandly  swelling  on  the  now  still  air  of  the 
night,  a  strain  of  sweet  and  solemn  music  at 
first  partially  broke,  and  mingling  with  it, 
promoted  the  heavy  slumber  of  the  queen. 
The  drear  images  of  the  scenes  in  which  she 
had  been  so  lately  engaged  ceased  to  harass 
her  in  her  dreams,  and  calm  and  soothing 
visions  floated  before  her,  bom  of  those  holy 
and  harmonious  sounds.    More  quiet  and 
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profoand  became  the  slumber  of  the  fugitive 
Margaret,  and  still,  when  the  tone  of  the  last 
full  and  thrilling  chord  ceased  to  echo 
throagh  the  chamber,  she  slept  that  deep 
unbroken  sleep  which  had  been  so  long  un- 
known to  her  weary  eyes. 

Meantime,  the  outlaw  Osmund  and  the 
two  knights,  the  attendants  of  Margaret, 
had  been  conducted  to  their  respective 
ehambers;  nor  had  the  woman  Hilda  an 
opportunity  of  warning  them,  as  she  had 
done  the  queen,  to  take  no  notice  of  any 
strange  noises  that  might  meet  their  ears. 

Osmund  and  Sir  Basil,  fatigued  with  the 
day's  journey,  and  free  from  any  pressing, 
or  very  personal  anxiety  of  mind,  so  soon 
as  they  reached  their  chambers,  threw 
AemselveSy  armed  as  they  were,  upon  the 
conches  that  were  prepared  for  them.  They 
iiad  been  told  that  the  apartment  of  theii^ 
it)jal  mistress  was  adjacent  to  theirs ;  and, 
iuting  that  precarious  flight,  it  suited  not 
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with  prudenca  that  they  should  even^ 
temporarily  lay  aside  those  accoutrements 
of  war,  which  were  as  essential  to  h^  safety* 
as  their  o^'^l. 

.  Sir  Aleyne  Fitdierbert,  on  the  contrary^ 
had  sacrificed  all  his  own  dearest  interests 
in  the  Lancastrian  cause^  and  many 
mournful  musings  as  to  the  possibility  of 
averting  the  ruin  that  threatened  his 
private  fortunes,  and  the  means  by  which 
he  should,  after  the  queen  was  embarlced  foi^ 
France,  obtain  an  interview  with  the  fair 
Blanche  Nevil,  kept  him  waking.  Unable 
at  last  to  bear  inactive  the  tumult  i>f  his 
conflicting  thoughts,  Sir  Aleyne  rose  from 
his  sleepless  couch;  his  temples  were 
oppressed  with  a  hot  and  heavy  pain^ 
the  effort  of  bodily  fatigue  and  mental 
anxiety.  Hoping  relief  from  the  fresh  air 
that  played  without,  for  the  storm  had 
now  subsided,  and  the  moon  irode  high, 
in    the    heavens,    he  opened    one  of  the 
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narroir  caaemento,  and,  while  leaning  from 
it,  still  lost  in  mournful  thoughts,  his 
attention  was  aroused  by  a  strain  of  music, 
fall  and  thrilling  as  that  which,  an  hour 
before,  had  luUed  the  slumbers  of  Margaret 
of  Anjou. 

The  mansion, 'as  before  observed,  sur* 
TOimded  three  sides  of  the  great  court,  and 
the  chamber  occupied  by  Sir  Alejme,  being  at 
the  comer  c^  the  main  body  of  the  buildings 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  east  wing.  ' 
Thus,  as  the  young  knight  continued  to 
gsKC  from  the  casement  into  the  grass- 
grown  court  below,  with  his  sad  thoughts 
88  to  his  own  fortunes  mingled  with  a 
speculation  as  to  the  unseen  musician,  and 
the  name  and  condition  of  the  owner  of 
the  dwelling  of  which  he  was  at  that 
moment  an  inhabitant,  he  perceived  a  long 
ray  of  light,  redder  than  that  of  the  moon- 
beams, stream  across  the  court-yard,  and^ 
taming  his   eyes  towards  the  east  wing, 
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whence  he  surmised  it  must  proceed,  he' 
beheld  a  lurid  glare,  as  of  a  torch,  flit 
rapidly  past  the  long  line  of  dusky  windows, 
and  ultimately  disappear  at  the  remote 
end  of  the  wing.  This  circumstance,  of 
seeing  a  light  in  one  of  the  main  portions 
of  the  building,  would,  however,  have  been 
unregarded  by  Sir  Aleyne,  had  not  a 
succession  of  painful  wailing  cries  im- 
mediately afterwards  smote  his  ear;  and, 
as  these  cries  appeared  to  approach  the 
main  body  of  the  mansion,  the  young 
knight,  moved  with  equal  pity  and  horror, 
took  up  the  taper,  which  he  had  left  still 
burning,  and  quitted  lus  apartment,  in  the 
hope  of  affording  some  relief  to  the  sufferer. 
A  narrow  passage,  turning  at  a  sharp 
angle  just  below  his  chamber-door,  must 
lead,  he  calculated,  to  that  section  of  the 
edifice  where  he  had  seen  the  torch-light 
and  heard  the  cries,  preceded  by  the  mys- 
terious music. 
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Sir  AleyBe    had    proceeded    some  way 
down  this  gallery,  when  he  was  startled  by 
peroemng  a  blue  and  sickly-looking  light 
gliding  in  the  distance  before  him;  for  the 
pale  ray  of  the  taper  which  he  himself  bore 
did  not  saffice  to  illumine  more  than  the 
space  immediately  around  him.    Suddenly, 
while  that  strange  light  still  floated  like 
a  meteor  in  the  distance,  the  narrow  passage 
widened,  and  Sir  Alejme  found  himself  in 
a  kind   of  circular  corridor,  with   doors 
apparently  leading  to  chambers  on  either 
hand,  and  trophies  of    arms,   hung  upon 
the  panels  between  them.     Stepping  quickly 
forwards  to  survey  this  place,  the  young 
bight  stumbled  over  what  he  judged  by 
the  crash  must  be  arms,  or  armour,  lying 
on  the  groimd,  and  in  his  fall  the  taper 
he  had  brought  from  his  room  was  extin- 
guished.    While,    however,    he    was    still 
groping    on    the    ground    for    the    taper, 
another  strain  of  music,  melodious  as  that 
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which  he  had  formerly  heard,  filled  the 
air,  and  the  phosphoric  light  again  appeared, 
now  spreading  till  Sir  Aleyne  was .  abso 
lately  dazzled  by  its  radiance;  then  there 
appeared  to  float  through  that  luminoos. 
atmosphere  a  female  form  apparelled  in 
white  garments;  the  face  was  of  exquisite: 
beauty,  and  it  seemed  to  the  knight  that 
its  lineaments  were  not  tmknown  to  him; 
but,  as  rising  from  his  recumbent  posture, 
he  advanced  towards  the  delicate  visioO)  a 
loud  mocking  laugh  was  heard,  followed 
by  the  same  low  plantive  wail  that  had 
seduced  him  from  his  chamber,  the  light 
grew  pale  and  vanished,  and  then  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  head  stretched  him  senseless  on 
the  floor. 
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CHAPTER  IIL ' 

Tower*d  citiea  please  ns  then, 

And  the  hwsy  hum  of  men, 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold, 

In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triomphs  hold. 

With  stores  of  ladies,  whose  bright  ejes 

Bain  inflnenoe  and  judge  the  prise  I 

L'Allkobo. 

To  the  great  joy  of  the  citizens  of  London, 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June  1464^  rose 
fiir  and  sunny  for  the  grand  pageants  which 
were  to  signalize  the  day  on  which  the  vic- 
torious Edward  of  York  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  the  invitation  to  a  ban- 
quet^ prepared  at  the  cost  of  the  mayor  and 
corporation  of  his  well-beloyed  city  of  Lon- 
don. 

To  say  truth,  King  Edward  the  Fourth 
ought  to  have  been  very  sincere  in  his  ex- 
pressions of  regard  for  the  citizens,  as  they 
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were  very  fanatical  in  their  attachment  to 
him,  which  attachment  indeed,  the  scandal- 
lovers  of  the  time  made  little  scruple  of  at- 
tributing chiefly  to  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  maids  and  matrons  of  the  city  over 
their  fathers,  brothers,  and  husbands;  for 
maids  and  matrons  too,  ^'  like  moths,  are  ever 
caught  by  glare,''  and  the  mild  virtues  of  the 
amiable  but  feeble  Henry  were  ill  regarded 
in  the  contrast  with  his  gay,  youthful,  coura- 
geous, but  most  cruel  and  dissipated  rival 

Merrily  then  rung  out  the  Bow  bell,  with 
the  first  gleam  of  the  sunlight  on  that  auspi- 
cious day,  when  the  citizens  were  to  celebrate 
the  triumph  of  their  fevourite  prince ;  and, 
long  before  the  dawn,  was  many  a  fair  dam- 
sel, or  buxom  dame,  alert  in  the  preparation  of 
her  gay  costume  of  the  day.  At  Temple 
Bar,  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  accompanied 
by  the  different  companies,  with  their  war- 
dens at  their  head,  and  others  of  the  chief 
persons  of  the  city,  were  to  meet  the  king 
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and  his  courtiers,  and  marshall  them  to  the 
GuildhaD,  where  a  feast  of  unrivalled  magni- 
ficence was  prepared.  A  lavish  display 
was  on  that  day  made  by  the  Londoners  in 
welcoming  Edward  of  York;  conduits  ran 
with  wine,  stately  pageants  were  erected  at 
the  comer  of  every  street,  and  the  windows 
and  scaffoldings  were  hung  with  tapestry  and 
wreathes  of  flowers,  among  which  the  white 
rose  was  conspicuous.  In  the  Strand,  Ludgate, 
the  Chepe,  and  indeed  the  whole  line  of  the' 
^g  s  route,  these  casements  and  scaffoldings 
were  by  ten  in  the  morning  crowded  with 
ranks  of  beautiful  and  richly-clad  women. 
It  is  of  course  a  feet,  which  in  acknowledg- 
ing we  must  grieve  over  as  very  disgraceful 
to  the  female  sex,  but  it  certainly  is  a  fact^ 
that  the  Don  Juan  reputation  of  King  Ed- 
ward, as  much  aided  his  popularity  among 
the  ladies  of  his  own  time,  as  we  fear,  alas  I 
it  would  have  done  in  this. 
By  an  hour  before  noon,  the  mayor  and 
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aldermen  had  assembled  before  Temple  Bar 
to  receive  the  king. 

The  lord  mayor,  Sir  William  Taylor,  was 
upon. this  occasion  attired  in  a  gown  of 
crimson  velvet,  with  a  girdle  of  gold:alx>at 
hia  waist,  and  a  gold  baldric  across  hb 
fiboulder;  he  wore  also  a  large  fiirredhati 
in  spite  of  the  heat  of  the  weather;  he  rode 
a  white  hosasei  with,  trappings  of  scarlet  doth 
edged  with  gold,  and  its.mane  decorated  with 
scarlet  and  gold  ribbons.  Immediately  be^ 
hind  the  mayor  .came  three,  attendants 
mounted  on  chestnut-coloured  horses,  and 
wearing  habits  of  scarlet  bespangled  with 
silver;  then  followed  the  aldermen,  also  in 
scarlet  gowns,  with  sanguine  hoods,  and  the 
citizens  in  white  gowns  with  purple  hoods, 
and  having  the  symbols  of  their  craft  or 
mystery  embroidered  on  their  sleeves.  All 
these  persons  were  mounted  on  horses 
sumptuously  caparisoned,  and  were  received 
with   loud    shouts  by  the  populace,    who 
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crowded  the  hooae^tops  and  every  corner  of 
the  rtreet  Presently,  however,  a  flourish  of 
trampets,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people 
collected  in  the  Strand,  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  king.  First^  came  two  heralds 
habited  in  tahards,  and  mounted  on  grey 
horses,  each  carrying  a  silver  trumpet, 
from  which  hung  a  pendant  of  blue  silk, 
embrddered  with  the  arms  of  the  house  of 
Yoit;  after  them,  came  fifty  young  gentle- 
men, the  flower  of  Edward's  court,  well 
mounted  and  attired  in  tunics  of  blue  velvet, 
embroidered  all  over  with  silver  roses;  on 
their  heads  they  wore  caps  of  blue  velvet, 
looped  with  an  agrafie  of  pearls  and  a  white 
plmne.  The  light  swords  worn  by  these 
youths  were  also  hilted  .with  silver,  and  the 
richly-chased  daggers  which  were  fastened 
on  their  girdles,  seemed  rather  calculated 
for  show  than  use.  This  gay  company  was 
followed  by  a  troop  of  guards,  hard-featured, 
feather-beaten  soldiers,  who  had  abided  by 
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the  cause  of  York  through  all  reveraeaof  foi^- 
tune ;  who  blanched  not  for  the  &tal  fight  of 
.Wakefield,  nor  indiscreetly  exulted  over  the 
victory  of  Hexham.    These  veterans,  armed 
in  their  full  panoply  of  corselet  and  steel  cap, 
showed  grimly  in  the  glitter  of  the  pageant 
which  was  given  in  honour  of  the  success  Cff 
their  arms..  .  > 

Immediately  after  these  troops,  to  whoip 
so  much  of  his  good  fortune  was  owing,  rode 
King  Edward.  The  moment  that  he  ap- 
proached the  gate,  the  lord  mayor,  dia- 
mounting,  presented  on  his  knee  the  swor4 
of  the  city,  which  the  sovereign  wap 
graciously  pleased  to  return.  Then,  as  he 
doffed  his  plumed  and  jewelled  cap,  and 
bent  low  over  the  neck  of  his  charger,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  enthusiastic  shouts 
with  which  he  was  on  all  sides  greeted,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  his  youth,  his  en- 
gaging air,  his  extraordinary  graces  of  person, 
somewhat  paUiated  the  extravagant  attach- 
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mait  of  his  partisans,  especially  among  the 
gentler  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

Edward  of  York  had  not  at  this  period 
completed  his  twenty-fourth  year;  yet  had 
his  valour,  energy,  and  personal  conduct 
already  placed  him  on  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  fortune.  As  for  his  personal  attractions, 
the  exceeding  &irness  and  brilliancy  of  his 
complexion,  and  the  glow  of  his  bright 
aabum  hair,  might  have  subjected  his  face 
to  the  charge  of  effeminacy,  but  for  the 
decided  and  haughty  outline,  the  disdainful 
curl  of  the  full  lip,  and  majestic  amplitude 
of  the  broad  high  forehead;  while  hb  large 
and  lustrous  eyes  were  of  so  deep  a  blue, 
and  shaded  by  lashes  so  long  and  dark  that, 
at  a  cursory  glance,  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  decide  whether  their  colour  was 
really  that  of  the  violet,  or  that  they  had  not 
the  hue  no  less  than  the  fire  of  the  falcon's. 

The  personal  attractions,  too,  of  Edward 
were  enhanced  by  the  regal  splendour  of  his 
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attire ;  his  irest  or  tunic  .  was  of  clotk 
of  gold,  and  wrought  upon  the  breast 
with  a  profusion  of  the  most  costly  gems; 
his  hose  were  pearl-coloured  silk,  and  his 
shoes  of  white  satin,  richly  embroidered; 
upon  his  left  knee,  he  wore  the  blue  ribbon 
of  the  garter,  while  oyer  his  shoulders  fell  a 
velvet  mantle  of  the  same  tint  lined  with 
ermine,  and  his  cap,  also  of  garter  blue,  was 
,  looped  with  a  fleur-de-lis  of  diamonds;  his 
cream-coloured  horse  had  trappings  of  blue 
velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  and  curveted 
proudly  beneath  his  gallant  rider. 

Immediately  after  the  king  rode  his 
brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Cla^ 
Tence;  they  were  habited  much  after  the  same 
fashion,  save  that  their  tunics  were  of  doth 
of  silver,  and  their  mantles  of  violet  coloun 
The  countenance  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
though  not  destitute  of  that  comeliness 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  characteristic  of 
all  branches  of  the  Plantagenets,  was  remark* 
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able  for  a  certain  heaviness  and  lack  of 
expression,  indicative  probably  of  the  weak- 
oess  of  his  character;  a  kind  of  lassitude 
was  evidenced  in  the  listless  air  with  which 
he  guided  his  horse,  or  turned  his  eyes  on 
the  assembled  multitude.  Far  di£Perent  was 
Ae  aspect  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  either  bent  down  his  eyes 
with  a  meditative  air,  or  cast  upon  the 
people  keen  and  penetrating  looks,  as  if  he 
would  have  learned  how  far  below  the  lip 
was  seated  their  noisy  loyalty. 

The  irresistible  power  of  truth  and  time 
has  dispersed  much  of  the  obloquy  which  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  Tudors  to  cast  upon 
Richard  the  Third,  who  was  neither  in  mind 
nor  person  the  monster  which  he  has  been 
represented  by  Shakspeare,  and  the  histo- 
rians who  were  the  servants  and  flatterers  of 
that  monarch's  £Bir  more  detestable  successors. 
It  is  indeed  painful,  with  our  love  and  vene- 
ration for  our  greatest  dramatist^  to  conte:.v 
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plate  the  misuse  of  hb  matchless  gemus 
displayed  in  his  Richard  the  Third  and 
Henry  the  Eighth;  the  land  which  is  in 
the  former  piece  heaped  upon  the  last 
sovereign  of  the  great  line  of  Plantagenet^ 
and  the  servile  adulation  which,  in  Henry 
the  Eighth,  is  lavished  upon  that  licentious 
and  savage  king,  and  his  no  less  licentious 
and  savage  daughter. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  the  patroness  of  the  poet ;  alasl 
that  his  truth  and  honour  should  have  been 
warped  by  such  an  influence. 

It  seems,  indeed,  like  finding  specks  upon 
the  sun,  to  dwell  upon  these  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  king  of  dramatists;  but  trutii 
is  above  all  things,  and  the  solemn  records 
of  history  are  not  to  be  set  aside,  because 
it  pleased  Shakspeare  to  disregard  them, 
though  it  be  no  less  grievous  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  did  so,  than  to  remember  hoW 
the  genius  of  our  other  mighty  poet,  Milton^ 
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was  maimed  by  his  Ibad  temper,  ill  healthy 
and  pernicious  polities.  The  defect,  then, 
in  Richard's  person,  consisted  not  in  the 
hump-back  which  is  associated  with  his 
stage  representation,  but  in  his  having  one 
shoulder  somewhat  higher  than  the  other; 
while  as  to  his  face,  it  was  alleged  by  the 
aged  Countess  of  Desmond,  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  that  when,  in  her  young 
days,  she  danced  with  Richard  at  a  state 
ball,  he  was,  with  the  exception  of  his 
brother  Edwiutxi,  the  handsomest  man  in 
Ae  room. 

A  certain  gravity,  however,  that  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  gay  air  and  looks 
rf  the  king,  was  always  observable  in  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester;  that  he  was  crafty, 
cruel,  and  ambitious,  there  can  be  no  doiibt, 
but  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  his  nephews, 
inay  be  doubted;  while  it  is  certain  that 
fleniy  the  Seventh  did  murder  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,   and  that  his  Nero-like  son  sent 
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the  sister  of  that  hapless  prince,  the  vene- 
rable Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  last  of  the 
Plantilgenete,  to  the  scaffold,  where  she  was 
butchered  at  eighty  years  of  age. 

The  records  of  Oriental  history,  however, 
can  alone  furnish  parallels  to  the  crudty 
and  bloodthirstiness  of  the  most  hateful 
family  that  ever  disgraced  the  English 
throne. 

Behind  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Glou- 
cester  rode  another  person,  scarcely  less  dis- 
tinguished than  the  princes  themselveSi  and 
to  whom,  indeed,  much  of  the  success  of 
Edward^s  cause  was  to  be  attributed.  This 
was  the  most  renowned  soldier  and  saga* 
dous  politician,  Richard  Nevil,  the  stout 
Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Jdng-maker^  who  felt^ 
as  he  rode  in  that  proud  train,  that  Edward 
himself,  was  in  reality  less  than  the  man 
whose  power  and  abilities  had  secured  to 
him  his  throne.  Little,  however,  did  he— 
in  whose  character    there  was,  after  al}, 
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much  of  careless  and  soldierly  frankness — 
deem  that  even  in  that^  the  first  mom  of 
his  full  triumph,  the  king  already  harboured 
jealous  fears  of  that  power  which  had  con- 
tnbuted,  he  was  too  well  aware,  to  his  own 
exaltation*  The  generous  though  ambitious 
temper  of  the  earl  was  not  capable  of  the 
mean  suspicion  that  he  would  be  thought 
dangerous  by  the  young  prince,  from  the 
very  magnitude  of  the  service  which  he  had 
rendered  to  him,  and  he  bowed  with  free 
and  courteous  looks  as  the  populace  hailed 
his  progress  also  with  loud  acclamations. 

A  perfect  picture,  too,  of  a  valiant  baron, 
was  Warwick  on  that  day  ;  attired  in  his 
robes  of  peace,  his  helm  and  corselet  laid 
aside,  but  l¥ith  a  broad  gold  baldric  glitter- 
ing with  jewels  crossing  his  vest  of  green 
embroidered  velvet,  while,  despite  the  heavy 
folds  of  his  furred  crimson  mantle,  there 
might  be  seen  ^ded  at  his  side,  by  a  belt 
studded  with  pearls   of   price,    the    good 


glaive,    wliich  had  stood  its 
stead  on  more  than  one  well-: 
After  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
of  peers    and  knights,  his 
friends,  and  the  most  loyal  su 
house  of  York;   while  the  j 
closed  by  another  body  of  sol 
servants,  and  musicians.     Sti 
as  the  royal  train  progresse 
which  had  assembled   to   bei 
grew  more  dense,  so  that  inde 
marred    the    effect  of   some 
pageants ;   but,  before  the  Go 
in  the  Chepe,  a  body  of  citizi 
deputed  to  that  service  bv  fh* 
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booses  and  shops ;  whereas,  the  members  of 
other  trades  had  been  contented  to  decorate 
the  fronts  of  their  houses  with  pieces  of 
tEpestzy  or  silk,  those  of  the  goldsmiths 
were  hung  with  gold  or  silver  brocade, 
while  the  casements  were  crowded  with 
their  wives  and  daughters,  magnificently 
qyparelled,  and  many  of  them  glittering 
with  jewels. 

Immediately  beyond  Goldsmiths'  row, 
however,  a  dense  crowd  had  collected  on 
either  side  of  the  way;  and  on  the  very 
verge  of  this  crowd  was  stationed  a  little 
party,  consisting  of  a  knight,  a  damsel,  and 
several  men-at-arms,  whose  travel-stained 
costumes,  no  less  than  the  caparisons  of 
their  horses  loaded  with  dust,  betokened 
that  they  had  but  just  concluded  some  long 
journey.  The  knight,  as  was  customary, 
and  indeed  necessary  for  a  traveller  in  those 
disturbed  times,  was  fully  armed,  but 
neither  upon  his  own  equipment,  nor  on 
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the  shield  which  his  esquire  bore^  was  there 
any  device  that  might  afford   a  clue    to 
his  name  or  rank,  another  precaution  very 
needful  in  a  country  disturbed  with  civil 
broils.    The  visor  of  this  knight's  helmet 
was,  however,  raised  and  the  beaver  down; 
thus  a  striking,  but  harsh  countenance  was 
made  visible,  which  sickness  as  it  seemed 
had  reduced  to  the  sallow  ghastly  tint  of  a 
corpse,  while  his  black  eyes,  surrounded  by 
a  lurid  circle,  shot  wild  and  fiery  glanceSi 
firora  which,  ever  and  anon  as  they  were  turn- 
ed towards  her,  the  damsel  seemed  to  shrink. 
The  hood  of  violet-coloured  silk,  however, 
which  was  partially  drawn  over  her  face, 
only  permitted  the  bystanders  to  observe 
that  it  was  very  pale;   her  costume  was  a 
robe  of  green  cloth,  and  a  mantle  of  the 
same  colour  and  material  as  her  hood;   the 
men  who  were  in  the  company  of  thia 
knight  and  damsel  were  habited  in  jackets 
and  hose  of  tawny -coloured  stuff,  with  steel 
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cuirasses  and  caps,  and  were  armed  with 
swords  and  spears. 

Meanwhile,  the  foremost  persons  of  the 
king's  train  had  passed,  and  Edward  him- 
self approached,  when  the  palfrey  which  the 
damsel  rode  startled,  either  by  the  music, 
the  shouts  of  the  populace,  or  the  glare  of 
the  procession,  suddenly  reared,  and  ere 
rither  her  companions,  or  any  of  the 
bystanders,  could  seize  the  rein,  the  lady 
was  thrown  forwards,  and  lay  apparently 
dead  on  the  new  gravel  which  had  been 
laid  down  in  the  Chepe  in  honour  of  the 
king's  visit 

A  loud  cry  burst  from  the  knight, 
her  companion ;  and  the  king,  who  had 
witnessed  the  accident,  ordering  the 
procession  to  stop,  himself  dismounted  to 
ascertain. the  condition  of  the  sufferer,  who 
was  now  raised  from  the  ground  by  some 
of  the  bystanders,  while  others  had  caught 
the  restive   palfrey.     It   was  not  without 
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seeming  difficulty  that  the  knight,  who  waft 
indeed  the  fitther  of  the  damsel  had  dis* 
mounted  from  his  own  horse  when  he  saw  his 
daughter  faU^  for  he  was  himself  soffsring 
from  a  severe  and  but  half-healed  wound^ 
and  in  despite  of  the  advice  of  his  Sfuigical 
attendant  had  he  undertaken  so  fatiguing 
a  journey  to  London,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
scarce  able  to  sit  on  horseback,  or  to  support 
the  weight  of  his  armour. 

After  that  piercing  cry,  however,  which  he 
uttered  when  his  daughter  fell,  and  which 
chilled  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  it, 
he  spoke  not,  but  fiercely  thrusting  aside  the 
persons  that  surrounded  the  damsel,  he 
snatched  her  firom  tiie  arms  of  those  who 
were  supporting  her. 

The  hood  of  tiie  damsel,  tiie  thick  folds 
of  which  had  however  prevented  her  receiv* 
ing  a  mortal  ii\jury,  had  been  tiirown  back 
by  those  who  had  ndsed  her,  and  discovered 
a  veiy  lovely  face,  down  which  a  stream ^Of 
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blood  now  slowly  trickled;  long  tresses  of 
pale  anbum  hair  had  also  escaped  firom  the 
ribbon  that  confined  them,  and  fell  loose 
round  a  neck  whiter  than  ivory,  while  the 
chiselled  and  most  delicate  beauty  of  the 
features  might  have  befitted  some  statue  of 
antiquity.  Apprehending  that  his  daughter 
was  dead,  the  grim-visaged  knight  bent  on 
her  a  despairing  look,  when  he  was  roused 
bj  the  voice  of  the  king  who  exclaimed,  in 
an  earnest  tone,  "  By  our  lady,  Sir  Hugh 
Nevil,  if  this  fair  damsel  be  thy  daughter, 
of  whose  beauty  we  have  heard  so  much, 
the  gossip  fame  has  for  once  spoken  with  a 
true  tongue.  Nay,  never  look  so  panic- 
struck,  man,  the  maiden  does  but  si^roon ; 
look  brisk,  my  lads  of  the  city,"  continued 
Edward,  turning  to  the  people,  "  fifty  nobles 
for  thefirst  that  brings  hither  a  skilful  leech ! " 
This  promised  reward,  however,  remained 
unattained ;  for,  even  as  the  king  spoke,  a 
H  merry-looking  little  man,  an  apothecary 
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of  Bucklersbury,  who  had  heard  of  the  aod* 
dent,  pressed  forward.  A  very  joUy-looking 
disciple  of  Esculapius  waa  Master  Edwin 
Blighy  the  florid  colour  on  his  cheek,  and 
the  pleasant  twinkle  of  his  eyes,  having 
nothing  in  common  with  the  solemnity  of 
his  "customary  suit  of  solemn  black.** 
Nevertheless,  whilst  examining  the  contu- 
sion on  the  maiden's  brow,  and  applying 
bis  fingers  to  her  pulse,  he  assumed  an 
aspect  of  sufficient  gravity;  then,  looking 
up  with  a  more  cheerful  air,  he  said  to  the 
king,  who  still  kept  by  the  side  of  Sir 
Hugh  Nevil,  "  "Ks  all  well,  your  grace,  the 
maiden  has  received  no  serious  hurt ;  but 
she  must  be  conveyed  at  once  to  some 
dwelling  where  she  can  be  blooded  and 
kept  quiet  for  a  few  dajrs,  and  then,  your 
grace,  why  then,  I  will  wager  the  gold  chain  I 
won  at  Padua,  against  as  many  Imks  of  hrasB^ 
that  this  fair  damsel  will  bloom  again  the  most 
dainty  white  rose  in  your  Majesty's  court." 
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As  the  apothecary  spoke,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  had  advanced  and  given  greeting 
to  bk  cousin,  Sir  Hugh,  whose  motive  for 
harryiDgto  London,  when  still  suffering  un- 
der the  wound  which  he  had  received  at  the 
battle  of  Hexham,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine ; 
while  his  knowledge  of  the  rough  and  rude 
temper  of  his  relative,  sufficed  to  prevent 
hb  making  any  inquiry,  the  reply  to  which 
might  wound  his  own  self-esteem.  Mean- 
while, the  king  was  fully  occupied  with  the 
condition  of  the  beautiful  Blanche,  and  the 
EM^lof  Warwick  failed  not  to  notice  the 
furtive  smile  which  stole  over  the  features 
of  her  fiEkther,  as  he  witnessed  the  sudden 
iBterest  with  which  she  had  inspired  the 
young  monarch. 

As  it  was  declared  by  the  apothecary. 
Master  Bligb,  that  no  time  must  be  lost  in 
owiveying  the  damsel  to  some  near  dwelling, 
&  little  contest  ensued  among  some  of  the 
citizens  present  as  to  who  should  for  the 

▼OL.  I.  O 
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present  give  shelter  to  a  maid  of  gentle 
blood,  who  was  honoured  with  the  notice  of 
their  sovereign.  Those  persons, .  however, 
who  pressed  forwards  with  their  offers  of 
assistance,  were  presently  pushed  aside  by 
a  middle-sized  man,  attired  in  the  scarlet 
robe  of  an  alderman,  and  wearing  about 
his  neck  a  gold  chain,  the  links  of  which 
were  of  preposterous  magnitude  and  weight 

"Make  way!  make,  people,  good  wayf 
exclaimed  this  worthy  in  an  imperious 
tone  as  he  advanced;  '^as  the  alderman  of 
Chepe,  and,  ahem!  one  who  has  a  kind 
of  honourable  affinity  of  blood  with  noble 
knights  and  barons,  I  maintain  that  it  is 
to  my  house  this  noble  damsel  should  be 
conveyed." 

As  the  person  who  came  forward  with 
this  ridiculous  boast  was  a  man  of  some 
real  and  more  reputed  wealth,  and  quite 
as  famous  for  his  imperious  and  insolent 
temper    as    for    his    riches,    the    citiz^M 
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yielded  him  an  approach  to  the  king,  not 
being  disposed  to  incur  the  petty  annoyance 
and  injury  with  which  Master  Henry 
Torriam  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  all 
those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  provoke 
his  mighty  displeasure. 

Having  thus  made  way  through  the 
crowd  till  he  stood  immediately  before  the 
king,  Torriam,  vdth  a  profound  bow,  put 
forward  his  daim  to  be  for  the  time  the 
host  of  Blanche  Nevil. 

^^Most  high  and  mighty  prince  I"  he 
began,  'Hrue  heir  of  our  slaughtered  lord, 
Richard  the  Second,  it  is  like  an  eastern 
balm  to  my  spirit,  that  I  have  ever  been  a 
fiuthful  servant  of  the  sons  of  York;  yea, 
that  I,  Henry  Torriam,  armourer  of  the 
Jewry,  and  alderman  of  Chepe,  can  lay  my 
hand  upon  my  heart,  and  swear  that  I  have 
ever  been  a  liege  servant  of  your  grace !" 

"  Good  Master  Torriam,"  said  the  apo- 
thecary, interrupting  the  effusion  of  the 
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alderman's  loyalty,  "with  leave  of  this 
honourable  knight  her  father,  and  our  lord 
the  king,  I  have  to  tell  you,  that  every 
moment  which  is  wasted  ere  this  damsel  is 
conveyed  where  she  may  receive  medical 
aid,  is  a  chance  against  her  life!" 

"  Well  said,  worthy  apothecary !  "  cried 
Edward;  "  it  would  please  me  well  that  this 
fair  damsel  were  at  once  borne  to  a  place  of 
rest,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  the  good  knight^ 
her  father." 

"And  I  challenge  the  whole  city  of 
London  to  offer  the  noble  maid  a  pleasanter 
abode  than  that  of  myself  and  my  dame 
Alice,"  cried  the  alderman;  "and  in  good 
time  she  comes,  your  grace,  to  offer  her 
hospitality  1" 

As  Master  Torriam  spoke,  he  pointed  to- 
wards a  comely  female,  some  thirty  years 
younger  than  himself,  who  had  elbowed  her 
way  to  that  foremost  rank  of  the  crowd 
nearest  to  the  king. 
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The  person  of  Mistress  Alice  Torriam, 
though  she  had  but  just  completed  her 
twenty-eighth  year,  was  perhaps,  like  that  of 
her  husband,  chargeable  with  an  undue  incli- 
nation to  corpulence,  which,  however,  had  not 
deprived  her  figure  of  a  gracefol  elasticity, 
or  hor  ankle  of  those  el^ant  proportions 
ihich  her  short  petticoat,  of  elaborately-em- 
broidered crimson  satin,  somewhat  coquet- 
tishly  displayed.  The  rich  black  hair  of 
Mistress  Torriam'was  gathered  under  the 
coif  of  costly  Flanders  lace,  which  the  sump- 
tuary laws,  provoking  enough  to  wealthy 
and  beautiful  city  dames,  proscribed  as  the 
richest  head-dress  she  might  assume;  the 
perfumed  curls,  however,  of  this  silky  raven 
hair  would,  either  by  art  or  chance,  stray 
bdow  the  lace  coverchief,  and  play  either 
round  the  well-formed  throat  or  over  the 
ivory  temples  of  Mistress  Torriam. 

The  features  of  this  city  dame  were,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  regular ;  but  the  brilliancy 
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of  her  complexion,  and  the  vivacity  of  her 
fine  but  somewhat  bold  black  eyes,  had  oer* 
tainly  obtained  for  her  the  reputation  of  a 
beauty.     All  such  advantages,  too,  as  her 
personal  attractions  could  derive  from  showy 
and  expensive  attire,  were  securedby  Mistress 
Torriam.  Thus  her  kirtle,  as  before  observed, 
was  of  richly-embroidered  crimson  satin,  her- 
shoes  were  of  green  leather  of  the  Straits, 
fastened  with  gold  clasps,  and  fitting  her 
small  foot  with  the  utmost  exactness;  her 
plump  white  arms  were  encircled  by  rich 
bracelets  of  wrought  gold,  her  fingers  loaded 
with  rings,  and  about  her  neck  she  wore  a 
carcanet  of  pearls. 

This  dame,  who  was  by  no  means  deficient 
in  a  consciousness  either  of  her  own  charms 
or  the  king's  repute  as  an  admirer  of  all 
beautiful  women,  either  of  low  or  high 
degree,  approached  with  a  simper  calculated 
to  show  her  white  teeth,  and  with  eyes  cast 
down  to  show  her  modesty. 
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The  coquettish  airs  of  the  dame  did  not 
&il  to  achieve  the  object  she  had  in  view; 
and  it  was  with  infinite  pleasure  that  she 
perceived  that  the  monarch's  eye  was  fairly 
riveted  by  her  charms,  even  while  he  com- 
mended to  her  care  the  much  more  delicately 
lovely  Blanche  Nevil. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Hark  I  now  eyerj  thing  is  still, 

The  screech-owl,  and  the  whistler  shrilly 

Call  upon  onr  dame  aloud, 

And  bid  her  qnicklj  don  her  shroud ! 

W 

Sm  Aletnb  Fitzherbebt,  when  he  r 
covered  his  senses  after  the  blow  which  I 
received,  as  that  fair  vision  vanished  firoi 
his  eyes  which  he  beheld  in  the  gallery  < 
the  lonely  house  near  to  the  Picts*  wal 
found  himself  lying  on  a  poor  pallet  of  whi 
seemed  to  be  an  apartment  or  cell  in  sooc 
reli^ous  house.  A  crucifix,  hour-glass,  an 
skull  stood  upon  a  small  table  near  tl 
pallet^  and  these  objects  were  visible  m 
only  by  the  pale  rays  of  the  moon,  whic 
stole  feebly  through  the  narrow  ivy-hun 
casement,  but  also  by  the  light  of  an  iro 
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which   burned  at   the  foot  of   the 

cracifix.    A  dull  heavy  pain  when  he  raised 

liis  head,  reminded  Sir  Aleyne  of  the  blow 

which  had  consigned  him  to  an  insensibility 

which  he  now  apprehended  must  have  been 

of  some  duration ;  for  the  armour  which  he 

had  worn  under  his  burgher^s  garb  had  been 

removed,   and  the    blood-stained    bandage 

round  his  left  arm,  together  with  the  pain 

and  stiffiiess  of  the  limb  itself  also  informed 

him  that  he  had  been  blooded  during  his 

5W0OIK   The  young  knight  next  endeavoured 

to  rise,  but  an  immediate  faintness   and 

swimming  in  the  head  warned  him  of  the 

danger  and  inutility  of  such  an. attempt; 

and  imsently,  as  he  lay  revolving  the  causes 

of  his  strange  position,  and  anxiously  con* 

sidering  what  might  be  the  fate  of  Queen 

Haigaret,  the  door  of  the  cell  opened,  and  a 

lately   woman^  of   middle  age    appeared. 

This  lady  was  habited  in  the  white  robes  of 

a  caocmess  of  St.  Austin,  and  the  black  veil 
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thrown  back  from  the  white  bandage  that 
encircled  her  forehead,  discovered  features, 
the  resplendent  beauty  of  which  seemed  to 
have  been  rather  dimmed  by  grief  or 
religious  austerities,  than  by  the  hand  of 
time.  The  age  of  this  nun  could  not  have 
been  much  more  than  forty  years;  and,  but 
for  the  restraint  of  her  forehead-cloth  and 
veil,  her  redundant  tresses  g£  dark-brown 
hair  would  have  fallen  almost  to  her  feet 
without  one  stray  thread  of  silver  to  mar 
their  beauty;  her  eyes  of  such  a  soft  and 
lustrous  hazel  as  is  attributed  to  those  of  the 
famed  gazelle,  had  something  solemn  in  their 
downcast  looks  and  subdued  expression ;  and 
her  skin,  smooth  and  white  as  Parian 
marble,  had  not  even  on  the  cheek  the 
slightest  tint  of  red,  while  her  delicately- 
formed  lips  were  little  less  destitute  of  colour. 
At  her  gutQe  of  knotted  hemp  hung  a  rosary 
of  some  dark  wood,  and  her  white  trans- 
parent hands  were  folded  across  her  bosom. 
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On  perceiving  the  eyes  of  the  young  knight 
coriooaly  fixed  upon  her  countenance,  the 
nun  stepped  hurriedly  to  the  side  of  the 
coach  on  which  he  lay,  and  addressed  him 
with  kind  and  earnest  inquiries  as  to  his 
health. 

On  Sir  Al^ne  questioning  her  as  to  the 
duration  of  his  swoon,  and  the  mode  in 
which  he  had  been  removed  from  the  gallery 
of  the  moated  house,  the  religious  replied 
with  a  grave  and  mournful  accent, — ^^  Alas! 
my  son^  for  six  da3n9  you  have  Iain  on  this 
couch  in  a  raging  fever,  the  effect  of  the 
cruel  blow  you  had  received  when  placed 
under  my  care.  All  that  Christian  charity 
could  suggest  for  your  relief  has  been  done 
hy  myself  and  my  good  sisters,  and,  if  our 
care  and  medicine  enable  you  in  a  few  days 
to  walk  abroad,  we  ask  of  you  no  other 
reward  than  silence  as  to  your  adventure  in 
that  fatal  and  doomed  house,  whence  your 
comrades  have  been  permitted,  through  the 
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influence  of  the  person  who  brought  you 
hither,  to  depart  in  peace;  and,  I  beseech' 
you  to  this  grace,  that  of  restraining  the 
curiosity  which  it  is  perhaps  natural  you- 
should  feel,  as  to  the  means  by  which  your 
were  conveyed  to  this  abode  of  the  sisters 
of  St  Austin.  Among  our  vocations,  my 
son,  it  is  to  assist  the  sick  and  the  sorrowed  ;> 
a  mournful  mystery  has  led  to  the  separation 
of  myself  and  the  few  sisters  who  dwell 
with  me  from  our  parent  house,  and 
therefore  of  your  knightly  honour  must  we 
demand  that  you  make  not  known  your  short 
abode  here." 

"  Gentle  motherl "  replied  the  knight, 
"  ill  may  it  for  ever  fare  with  Aleyne  Fitz- 
herbert,  if  indiscreet  speech  or  curiosity  of 
his,  expose  you  to  trouble  as  the  consequence 
of  your  charitable  care." 

The  conversation  between  Sir  Aleyne 
and  the  nun  was  only  prolonged  by  his 
expression    of    his    desire    to    rejoin    his 
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oompanions  as  speedily  as  possible.  ^^  Alas ! 
my  son,"  replied  sister  Magdalen,  for  so 
wa8  the  reli^ous  called — "  it  will  be,  as  I 
have  already  said,  impossible  for  you  to 
resume  your  journey  for  some  days  ;  but 
let  your  mind  be  at  peace  with  regard  to 
your  oompanions.  This  missive,  which  I  was 
charged  to  deliver  to  you  so  soon  as  your 
returning  health  would  permit  you  to 
receive  it,  may  suffice  to  relieve  your 
mind  concerning  them,  and  I  may  now  add, 
your  friends  are  at  the  present  safe  in 
Scotland,  and  that  the  owner  of  these 
tablets  was  well  known  to  me  in  earlier 
and  happier  times  for  us  both  ;  for  you, 
Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert,  it  may  be  a  security 
for  my  faith  to  find  that  I  am  honoured 
with  her  confidence." 

As  Magdalen  spoke,  she  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  Alejme,  a  set  of  ivory  tablets, 
the  covers  of  which  were  curiously  wrought 
and  embossed  with  silver,    and   which  he 
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knew  to  have  been  the  property  of  Margaret 
of  Anjou.  A  few  hurried  lines  had  the 
queen  addressed  to  him  in  those  tablets, 
bidding  him  place  an  implicit  confidence  in 
the  sister  Magdalen,  who  would  deliver  thenx 
to  him,  and  abide  by  the  counsel  of  one,  the 
mysteries  and  sorrows  of  whose  life  were 
alike  known  and  respected  by  the  wife  oi 
King  Henry, 

Thus  recognising  the  commands  of  hia 
royal  mistress,  and  feeling  besides,  when  he 
attempted  to  rise,  that  he  was,  as  the  nua 
had  said,  still  sufi^ering  under  an  extreme 
weakness,  Sir  Aleyne  was  fain  for  some  dajra 
longer  to  submit  himself  to  her  charitable 
care.  During  that  time,  he  was  visited  not 
only  by  the  nun,  but  by  an  aged  friar,  who, 
while  evading  the  questions  which  the 
curiosity  of  the  knight  led  him  to  put,  as  to 
the  vicinage  of  the  convent,  where  he  was  a 
kind  of  prisoner,  to  that  lonely  house  where 
he  had  met  so  strange  and  dangerous  an 
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adventure,  yet  contributed  by  his  converse, 
at  once  pious  and  learned,  to  lighten  those 
hoars  of  slowly  returning  convalescence, 
which  had  else  dragged  very  wearily  on 
Sir  Aleyne's  hands.  With  great  joy,  how- 
ever, did  he  hear  from  sister  Magdalen,  on 
the  fifth  day  after  that  on  which  he  received 
from  her  the  tablets  of  the  queen,  that  both 
she  and  father  Anselm  now  considered  him 
sufficiently  restored  to  health  to  resume  his 
journey,  and  that  he  would  on  that  night 
he  set  at  liberty.  During  the  whole  time 
of  his  residence  in  the  convent.  Sir  Alejme 
had  been  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
his  cell  and  the  adjoining  gallery,  which 
only  contained  small  apartments  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  nuns,  but  which  were,  however, 
at  this  time  all  unoccupied ;  indeed  it  seemed 
to  the  Liancastrian  knight,  that  the  convent 
had  been  for  some  reason  almost  wholly 
abandoned  to  decay,  as  the  casement  of  his 
cell,  and  those  near  it,  overlooked  a  small 
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.garden,  on  all  sides  encircled  by  the  building, 
and  entirely  overrun  with  weeds;  nor  did 
,he  ever  hear  the  convent  bell  chime  for  the 
accustomed  hours  of  the  divine  office,  or 
perceive  at  the  casements  of  the  opposite 
portions  of  the  structure,  any  of  the  sister 
recluses  of  Magdalen,  or  a  gleaming  taper 
in  the  dark  hours  of  the  night.     Finding, 
therefore,  the  whole  place  thus  wrapped  in 
mystery,  it  occasioned  him  but  little  surprise 
when,  after  he  had  wearily  worn  away  the 
hours  till  the  lapse  of  time  convinced  him 
it  could  not  be  far  short  of  midnight^  he 
heard  the  tramp  of  heavy  feet  in  the  corridor, 
and  perceived  two  men  enter  his  apartment, 
habited  like  Father  Anselm  in  the  garb 
of    the    white    friars,  but    wearing    their 
cowls  so  closely  drawn  over  their  &ces, 
that  their  features  were  wholly  concealed 
One  of  these  men,   however,   whose  stal- 
wart form,  above  six  feet  in  height,  and  of 
proportionable  bulk,  seemed  fitter  for  some 
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^ut  warrior  than  a  man  of  prayer  and 
fisting,  he   perceived  had  a  pair  of  large 
black  eyes,  which  glared  like  burning  coals 
beneath  the  white  folds  of  his  hood     With 
a  somewhat  harsh  accent,  this  man  told  Sir 
Aleyne  that  he  must  rise  and  go  with  him, 
accompanying  this  notice  with  an  intimation 
that  the  knight  must  suffer  himself  to  be 
blindfolded:  an  ungracious  office,  which  his 
oonurade  immediately  prepared  to  execute, 
approaching  the  knight  with  a  kerchief  in 
his  hand.     Sir  Aleyne,  however,  was   ill- 
disposed  to  submit  to  such  a  precaution, 
and  asked  the  first  friar,  somewhat  haughtily, 
whether  he  would  not  be  content  with  a 
promise  made  upon  his  knightly  honour  not 
to  reveal  the  mode  of  egress  from  the  place 
of  what  he  must,  in  spite  of  the  charitable 
cares  of  sister  Magdalen,  consider  his  im- 
prisonment. 

"  Words  are  but  air ! "    replied  the  friar, 
in  a  tone  so  fierce  and  bitter,  that  it  seemed, 

VOL.  I.  H 
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no  less  than  the  fiery  glances  of  his  eye 
to  belie  his  sacred  calling.  "  Words  are  bi 
air!"  he  repeated,  "and  the  wild  an 
erring  heart  makes  vain  the  cooler  an 
better  dictates  of  man's  boasted  reasoi 
What  are  knightly  oaths,  when  set  in  contra 
with  the  dictates  of  insane  passion  ;  alas  I 
and  here  the  voice  of  the  fiiar  fell  to 
softer  tone — "  the  vows  of  the  altar,  even  fi 
protestations  of  holiness  and  peace,  are  vai 
to  control  the  wickedness  and  violence  < 
man !  How,  then,  should  those  obligatioi 
of  what  it  pleases  him  to  call  his  knightl 
honour,  links  undertaken  only  in  vanil 
and  pride — ^how  should  these  suffice  : 
restrain  him  ?  I  tell  thee,  Aleyne  Fitzherbei 
I  would  not  trust,  for  the  scenes  throu| 
which  thou  must  pass  to-night,  the  faith 
the  canonized  saints,  could  they  rise  fro 
their  hallowed  tombs  and  wear  again  ti 
garb  of  this  frail  mortal  flesh ;  wherefoi 
then,  should  I  put  my  trust  in  thee  ?  " 
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A  cold  irony,  more  repulsive  even  than 
tlie  savage  fierceness  of  his  earlier  speech, 
pervaded  the  last  accents  of  the  friar ;  and 
Sr  Aleyne,  unwilling  to  prolong  a  discus- 
^n,  which  only  evoked  the  annunciation  of 
principles  so  hateful,  submitted  at  once  to 
have  his  eyes  bound,  and  was  led  from  the 
room,  involved  in  wonder  as  to  the  nature 
of  those  scenes  through  which  he  was  to 
pass,  but  which  he  might  not  be  trusted  to 
look  upon. 

Hurrying  through  the  gallery  in  which 

iras  situated  the  cell  that  Sir  Aleyne  had 

lately  occupied,  his  conductors  forced  back 

a  door  which,  clanging  heavily  after  them, 

Ae  noise  was   so  long  re-echoed    in  the 

hdlow    reverberations,    that    Sir    Aleyne 

judged  no  less  from  this  circumstance,  than 

from  the  peculiar  sound  produced  by  his  own 

footsteps  and  those  of  his  guides,  that  they 

were  conducting  him  through  a  stone-paved 

and  vaulted  passage.     Next,  they  bade  him 
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beware  of  steps,  of  which  he  mounted  twentyi 
and  then  the  fireshness  oithe  breeze  that  play* 
ed  upon  his  features^  conTinced  him  that  they 
were  passing  through  the  open  air ;  presently, 
a  £dnt  but  solemn  sound  of  choral  voices 
floated  on  the  night-wind,  and  he  felt  that 
his  conductors  abruptly  paused.  So  soon, 
however,  as  the  sound  of  those  voices  had 
wholly  died  into  silence,  the  party  renewed 
their  march,  and  the  air  becoming  more  dense, 
together  with  the  renewed  echo  of  the  foot- 
steps, assured  Sir  Aleyne  that  he  was  again 
being  led  through  the  recesses  of  the  convent, 
or  some  other  building. 

The  bandage  meanwhile  was  bound  with 
even  painful  tightness  across  his  eyes,  and 
effectually  prevented  his  perceiving  even  a 
ray  of  light.  Presently,  however,  he  heard 
the  hurried  tramp  of  many  feet;  his  con- 
ductors were  apparently  surrounded,  and, 
quitting  their  hold  of  him,  he  heard  the  voice 
of  the  man  who  had  spoken  with  so  much 
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^itteniess  ere  he  was  led  from  the  cell,  utter 
an  execration  as  little  in  consonance  with  the 
9«eming  sanctity  of  his  calling,  as  had  been 
bk  former  language.     The  next  moment, 
tiie  sharp  sound  of  clashing  swords  met  the 
kught's  ears,  and  the  soft  small  hand  of  a 
woman  clasped  his,  while  in  a  low  but  clear 
iroioe  she  bade  him  submit  to  her  guidance, 
mhe  valued  his  life.     A  loud  cry  of  rage 
met  the  ears  of  Sir  Aleyne  as  he  was  hurried 
along  with  breathless  speed   by   his   con- 
ductress; it  seemed  to  him  that  the  friars 
were  struggling  to  pursue  him  with  the  per- 
sons in  whose  company,  he  doubted  not,  had 
been  the  female  who  was  now  his  guide. 
Gradually,  however,  as  she  hastened  forward, 
the  noise  of  the  tumult  died  away,  the  air  too 
became  freer,  then  the  clasp  upon  his  hand 
was  suddenly  relinquished,  and  the  sound 
of  the  light  retreating  steps  of  the  female 
were  lost  as  the  harsh  voice  of  a  man,  ap- 
parently in,  close  vicinity,  exclaimed — "  Rest 
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you  here  awhile,  Sir  Knight;  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  those  who  have  released  yon  from 
your  late  conductors  at  present  to  complete 
your  deliverance,  but  remember  the  danger 
is  not  yet  past.  Whatever  you  may  hear  or 
see,  for  you  are  at  liberty  to  iremove  the 
bandage  which  has  been  placed  over  your 
eyes,  move  not,  speak  not,  lest  you  peril 
others  whose  safety  may  be  dearer  to  you 
than  your  own ! "  Here  the  voice  ceased,  and 
Sir  Aleyne  could  hear  a  step  in  quick  retreat^ 
followed  by  the  closing  of  some  heavy  door. 
The  curiosity  which  it  was  natural  he 
should  feel,  under  circumstances  so  strange 
and  peculiar,  made  him  lose  no  time  in 
availing  himself  of  the  liberty  to  remove  the 
kerchief  from  his  eyes.  A  kind  of  semi- 
obscurity  prevailed  around  him,  which  heat 
first  thought  was  the  effect  of  the  thick  and 
tight  bandage;  but,  after  a  few  minutes,  he 
perceived  that  he  was  in  a  spacious  apart- 
ment, with  a  vaulted  roof  and  paved  with 
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Stone;  not  an  article  of  fdrnitare  was  to  be 
seen,  but  at  one  end  an  irongrating,  extend- 
ing from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  separated 
the  room   from  an    inner    chamber;    and 
through  the  bars  of  this  grating  proceeded 
the  rays  of  light  which  partially  illumined 
that  which  was  at  present  oocapied  by  Sir 
Aleyne,     The  young  knight  approached  the 
grate,  and  then  perceived  that  the  inner 
chamber  was  Hned  with  black,  and  the  floor 
carpeted  with  cloth  of  the  same  dismal  hue. 
From  the  ceiling,  which,  like  that  of  the 
oater  apartment,  was  vaulted,  hnng  an  iron 
lamp,  the  light  of  which  glared  full  on  the 
pale  features  of  a  corpse  which  was  extended, 
with  the  &ce  uncovered,  on  a  bier  that  stood 
ia  the  centre  of  the  chamber;  a  pall  of  black 
rdvet,  richly  embroidered  with  silver,  covered 
the  lower  portion  of  the  body,  which,  as  fiar 
as  Sir  Aleyne  could  discover  through  the 
grate,  was  that  of  a  cavalier,  who  was  habited, 
not  in  the  voluminous  folds  of  the  customary 
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winding-sheet,  bat  in  the  ordinary  dress  of 
the  time,  a  close  fitting  vest  of  purple  velvet, 
glittering  with  gold  and  gems. 

Lost  in  emotions  of  mingled  astonishment 
and  horror,  and  weakened  also  by  his  late 
illness.  Sir  Aleyne  leaned  somewhat  heavily 
against  the  grating,  not  perceiving  that 
a  portion  of  it  formed  a  door  or  gate,  which, 
having  been  left  unfastened,  and  3deld- 
ing  to  his  weight,  had  nearly  precipitated 
him  into  the  funeral  chamber.  On  finding, 
however,  that  it  thus  lay  open  to  his  scru- 
tiny. Sir  Aleyne  stepped  forwards,  and,  ap- 
proaching the  bier,  perceived  that  it 
supported  the  body  of  a  young  cavalier,  who 
could  scarce  have  numbered  more  than  six- 
and- twenty  years.  The  face  was  of  remark- 
able beauty,  with  an  expression  of  extreme 
pride,  and,  though  pale,  it  had  not  the  ghastly, 
leaden  hue  of  death ;  rich  curls  of  coal-black 
hair  clustered  round  the  forehead,  and  the 
lips,  slightly  parted,  wore  a  smile,  and  still 
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Seemed  to  preserve  a  faint  tinge  of  life.     Sir 
Aleyne  might  have  thought  that  this  youth 
had  not  been  dead  a  day,  but  that,  on  a  closer 
exanunation,  he  found  that  the  garments 
were  of  a  fashion  obsolete  for  many  years, 
and  apprehended,  therefore,  that  some  un- 
common skill  had  been  exercised  to  embalm 
the  body.     On  the  breast  lay  a  dagger,  with 
a  curiously-wrought  handle  of  silver;  the 
hands  were  extended  on  the  black  velvet  pall, 
which  was  folded  below  the  breast,  and  on 
one  of  the  fingers  was  a  ring  containing  a  dia- 
mond of  such  size  and  lustre  that  it  glittered 
Kke  a  drop  of  light  against  the  dark  velvet. 
At  each  eud  of  the  bier  stood  a  pair  of  mas- 
Qve  bronze  candlesticks,  in  which  burned 
enormous  tapers  of  yellow  wax ;  these,  with 
the  lamp  above,  shed  a  strong  glare  upon 
the  corpse. 

Strange  and  fearful  thoughts  pressed  upon 
the  mind  of  Sir  Aleyne — ^how  had  died  that 
beautiful  and  haughty-looking  youth,  cut  off 
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by  disease  in  the  pride  and  confidence  of  \m 
young  days,  or  slain  treacherously  by  some 
rancorous  foe? 

How  came  it,  too,  that  the  body  remained 
unburied,  though  preserved  with  so  mudi 
care  and  respect?  for  not  a  particle  of  dust 
was  to  be  seen  upon  the  garments,  or  the 
rich  gems  with  which  some  insane  &ncy  had 
decorated  the  dead.  A  soft  silken  codbion 
supported  the  head  of  the  corpse,  and 
the  dagger,  which  lay  unsheathed  upon  the 
breast,  had  not  on  its  blade  one  spot  of  mst 

While  Sir  Aleyne  still  stood  in  silent 
wonder  by  the  side  of  the  defunct,  with  ha- 
rassing conjectures  flitting  across  his  brain 
as  to  the  moated  house,  and  its  connection 
¥rith  the  abode  in  which  he  had  been  tended 
by  the  nun,  the  sound  of  approaching  foot- 
steps  met  his  ears ;  and,  mindful  of  the  in« 
junctions  he  had  lately  received,  he  retreated 
into  the  adjoining  apartment,  and  carefully 
closed  the  aperture  in   the   grate.     Then 
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ftadoning  himself  behind  a  kind  of  buttress, 
which  on  either  side  supported  the  grate, 
he  perceived  two  figures  enter  the  funeral 
chamber.  One  of  these  was  a  female, 
attired  in  bkck  garments,  and  with  her 
6ce  concealed  by  a  mourning  veil.  In  the 
saperior  height  and  bulky  frame  of  the  man 
m  the  garb  of  a  white  friar  who  accom- 
panied ha*,  Sir  Aleyne  thought  he  recog- 
nised the  person  who  had  lately  insisted 
that  he  should  be  blindfolded  ere  led  from 
his  chamber.  The  white  cowl,  however, 
which  was  drawn  so  closely  over  the  fisice 
of  Sir  Alejme's  visiter,  was  thrown  back  on 
the  shoulders  of  this  person,  and  discovered 
a  bold,  haughty  countenance,  on  which  the 
light  of  the  lamp  dependent  over  the  bier 
glared  so  strongly  that  the  general  style  of 
the  face  could  be  remarked  by  Sir  Aleyne, 
even  at  the  distance  at  which  he  stood. 

As  the  stranger  advanced,  he  addressed 
the  veiled  female  whose  hand  he  held,  and 
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the  Strong  harsh  tones  of  his  voice  were  im- 
mediately known  to  the  young  knight,  as 
those  of  the  friar  from  whose  doubtful  cus- 
tody he  had  been  so  recently  delivered. 

*' Sweet  and  &ithful  Ermengarde!"  he 
exclaimed,  in  the  biting  accent  which  had 
been  before  remarked  by  Sir  Aleyne;  "  mir- 
ror of  constancy,  hasten  forward,  put  back 
thy  veil,  and  look  upon  the  face  of  the  lover 
who  ever  waits  patiently  for  thy  coming!" 

''Spare  me,  Gerald!  spare  mel"  cried 
the  female,  in  a  low  plaintive  accent  "  Or 
look  at  me,"  she  muttered,  throwing  back 
her  veil,  and .  displajning  features  of  the 
most  delicate  and  perfect  outline,  but  paler 
and  more  attenuated  than  those  of  the 
corpse  upon  the  bier.  "  Look  at  me,  and 
declare  whether  I  am  an  object  for  thy  ven- 
geance now;  let  these  sunk  and  rayless 
eyes  bear  witness  to  my  ceaseless  tears  of 
sorrow  and  remorse;  this  hollow  cheek,  this 
faint  and  trembling  voice,   will  not  these 
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yet  content  the  cruelty  of  your  revenge? 
Does  it  again  demand  to  behold  the  renewal 
of  those  agonies  which  have  made  me  what 
I  am,  or  would  you  have  me,  once  more 
kneeling  by  the  victim  of  a  fatal  love,  own 
the  justice  of  my  punishment?  avow  that  I 
merit  well  that  you  should  punish  me — ^you, 
for  whose  sake  I  first  broke  the  tender  ties 
of  my  youth?" 

*'  Surely,  you  waste  the  precious  moments, 
lovely  Ermengarde!"  said  Gerald,  in  a  cold 
unmoved  tone;  "thy  lover  waits,  the  pre- 
dous  moments  fleet  past;  yet  a  little  longer, 
and  he  will  be  returned  to  his  dark  and 
narrow  dwelling,  till  the  time  again  fits  that 
you  should  weep  over  him  for  your  love, 
and  your  guilt!" 

"And  who  art  thou?"  demanded  Ermen- 
gwde,  turning  upon  her  tormentor  with 
frenzy  in  her  looks.  "  Who  art  thou,  to 
n^ete  out  the  punishment  of  the  fallen?  Art 
not  thou  the  man  who  led  me  from  the 


lancy,  duped  by  thy  treachery,  < 
with  an   angel's   hues:    alas,   al 
delusion  I  was,  indeed,  most  gu 
then,  poor  pale  victim,  sufferer 
sins  that  I  committed/'  continu* 
garde,  kneeling  bj  the  bier  of 
youth,  and  presang  to  her  lips  hi 
hand;   "pure  and  holy  was  mj 
thee,  pure   it   remidned,   before 
hour  when  I  was  bewildered  by  } 
wiles.     Alas,  alas  !   how  many  w< 
have  fled  since  that  most  wretcl 
when  I  saw  thee  fall  beneath 
mand   of  yon   assassin,   and    so 
changed  me  so  that  I  scarce  k 
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thejr  make  thy  dwelling-place,  has  not  yet 
destroyed  thy  gallant,  glorious  beauty.  Yet 
I  would  thou  didst  wear  the  semblance  no 
less  than  the  reality  of  death,  and  fright  mc 
not  with  this  face  of  former  years,  this 
ghastly  mockery  of  life  in  death!" 

''Be  not  harsh  with  the  gentle  youth, 
sweet  Ermengarde,**  said  Gerald,  approach- 
ing the  mourner.     "  He  wants  but  speech 
to  be  thy  lover  still;  wrong  him  not,  he 
would  defend  thee  if  he  could.    Doth  he  not 
wear  faithfully  on   his  finger,   even   after 
death,  thy  love-token,  which  he  swore  in 
life  no  force  or  fraud   should  wrest  from 
him?    But  be  hasty,  Ermengarde,  for  not 
much  longer   now    shalt   thou    taste    the 
luxury  of  grief;    the  time  fleets    rapidly 
which  is  allowed  thee  to  weep  over  thy 
lover,  and  the  dark  tomb  yawns  again  to 
receive  him!" 

'*0h!  be  you,  then,"  replied  Ermengarde, 
"at  last  contented  with  thy  cruelty:   shut 
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me  for  ever  with  my  beloved  in  the  dark- 
ness of  his  grave ;  you  know  not  how  deep  is 
the  misery  of  being  so  wearied  with  life  as  I 
am;  oh!  do  not  let  me  in  vain  ask  thee  for 
the  gift  of  death!" 

"Thou  shalt  not  now  in  vain  petition 
for  death,  Ermengarde,"  answered  Gerald; 
"  for,  in  sooth,  I  begin  to  be  sated  with  the 
sight  of  thy  long  suffering,  and  therefore 
am  I  content  that  this  thy  yearly  visit  to  the 
remains  of  thy  paramour  should  be  the  last; 
but^  if  death  please  thee  better  than  a  return 
to  that  imprisonment  to  which  my  wrongs 
and  my  justice  have  doomed  thee,  descend 
with  him  whom  thou  hast  loved  so  well  to 
the  silence  and  horror  of  his  tomb;  these 
tapers  will  last  as  long  as  the  light  of  thine 
existence,  and  by  their  blaze  thou  mayest 
contemplate  to  the  last  the  dead  form  of 
him,  whose  love  thou  didst  prefer  to  the 
name  and  fame  of  an  honoured  and  noble 
matron." 
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Ab  Gerald  spoke,  he  stnick  the  floor  with 
Ids  footy  and  instantly,  to  the  horror  of  Sir 
AlejDe,  that  portion  on  which  stood  the 
bier,  the  tapers,  and  the  unhappy  Ermen- 
garde,  b^n  slowly  to  descend,  she  leaning, 
reckless  of  her  own  fete,  over  the  body  of 
her  lover,  and  Gerald,  who  had  withdrawn 
from  the  platform,  looking  down  into  the 
cavity  in  which  it  sunk,  with  an  aspect  of 
gratified  hate.     Incapable  of  beholding  un- 
moved the  wretched  woman  abandoned  to 
what  promised  to  be  so  horrible  a  fate. 
Sir  Aleyne  was  about  to  rush  towards  the 
aperture  in  the  grate  that  divided  the  two 
apartments,  when  a  strong  hand  drew  him 
hack,  while  the  rattling  chains  of  the  com- 
plicated machinery  that  had  supported  the 
platfonn,    and    the    malignant    laugh    of 
Gerald,   as  it  sank  wholly  out   of    sight, 
Baingled  terribly  together.     The  next  mo- 
ment, the  place  was  wrapped  in  intense  dark- 
ness, and  a  voice  whispering  Sir  Aleyne^^, 
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that  the  time  would  now  serve  for  his  € 
cape,  his  hand  was  again  grasped,  and  ] 
was  harried  silently  along  for  about  a  qu 
ter  of  an  hour,  at  the  expiration  of  whii 
time  a  door  was  suddenly  opened,  throu| 
which  he  was  thrust  with  some  violenc 
when  he  found  himself  in  a  thick  fores 
where  the  moonbeams,  faintly  piercii 
through  the  boughs,  enabled  him  only 
discover  that  the  door,  which  had  been  i 
stantly  closed  after  him,  was  construct 
under  the  brow  of  a  gentle  hill,  and  cc 
cealed  from  cursory  observation  by  t 
briers  and  underwood  that  grew  thicfa 
round  it. 

Sir  Aleyne  spent  nearly  an  hour  in  exami 
ing  this  hill  and  its  vicinity,  butcoulddisco^ 
no  traces  of  any  adjacent  human  habitatic 
and  was  therefore  compelled  to  come 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  led  throu- 
many  subterranean  passages,  probably  frc 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  ruined  convex 
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PmBaiiig  his  journey  till  break-of-day,  he 
raiched  the  borders  of  the  forest,  and,  before 
nmset,  was  far  on  his  way  to  rejoin  the 
QaeeD  and  Sir  Basil  Everard  in  Scotland. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

An  you  be  mine,  I'll  give  yon  to  mj  friend. 
An  yon  be  not,  hang,  beg,  starre,  die! 
For,  by  my  soul,  I'll  ne'er  acknowledge  thee. 

fiOMKO  AMD  JUXOb 

The  damsel,  Blanche  Nevil,  not  having 
heen  very  seriously  hurt  by  the  fiedl  from 
her  horse,  quickly  recovered  under  the  akil- 
fill  prescriptions  of  the  apothecary,  Master 
Edwin  Bligh.  Much  gossipping,  too,  if  not 
much  surprise,  was  created  both  in  the 
court  and  the  city,  by  the  rumour  that  the 
gallant  King  Edward  himself  had  more  than 
once  visited  the  dwelling  in  the  Jewry  of 
the  worshipfiil  alderman,  Henry  Torriam,  as 
some  said,  to  woo  in  good  faith  the  beauti- 
ful Blanche  Nevil,  and,  according  to  others^ 
with  the  design  of  proflfering  a  less  honour- 
able love  to  the  alderman's  bold  and  pretty 
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irife.      Be  these  matters,  however,  as  they 
might,  it  was  certain  that  Edward  was  en- 
amoured of  the  loveliness  of  Blanche  Nevil, 
and  something  more  than  courteous  to  the 
pretty  MistressTorriam,  who,  on  her  part,  was 
irdlnigh  crazed  by  his  compliments  and  Ids 
mts,  which  latter  she  wholly  placed  to  the 
More  of  her  own  attractions ;  or  i^  by  chance, 
flbe  caught  his  eye  fixed  with  too  strong  an 
expression  of  interest  on  the  still  pallid  face 
of  the  beautiful  and  high- bom  Blanche,  dis- 
iniased  all  troublesome  jealousy  with  her 
wpreme  confidence  in  her  own  certainly 
more  glaring  charms. 

Hatters,  then,  were  in  this  position  on  a 
Wely  afternoon  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
when  the  king,  with  an  apparently  most 
UDiable  abandonment  of  the  deference  due 
to  his  estate,  had  again  called  at  the  house 
of  the  alderman,  and  insisted  that  Blanche 
should  not  lay  aside  her  embroidery-fi*ame, 
ttdthat  Mistress  Torriam  should  continue  to 


^^xv^cauiu  to  Mistress  Alice,  as  she 
the  cushion  on  which  she  sat  c 
open  casement,  which  looked  out 
garden  filled  with  flowers  as  prettj 
and  while  the  unconscious  Bland 
with  the  boldly- expressed  admiral 
king,  bent  over  her  work-frame  tc 
and  heaved  a  sad  sigh  for  the  unk 
of  Sir  Aleyne,  Mistress  Torriam,  ai 
wind  the  silks  for  the  noble  maiden 
dery,  played  off  a  hundred  pretty  i 
tract  the  attention  of  the  king,  full; 
if  one  out  of  twenty  drew  his  be 
eye  for  a  moment  firom  the  count 
Blanche  to  rest  upon  herown.  As  U 
his  taste  in  Kpitn*^  -^'^^  ^ 
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kve  been  as  well  likened  to  the  glowing 
splendour  of  a  veiy  full-blown  rose. 

Master  Torriam,  on  his  part,  was  so  elated 
bfthe  monarch's  visit  to  his  dwelling,  that 
lus  city-neighbours,  and  the  armourers   in 
liis  employ,  found  him  more  intolerably  in- 
solent than  ever;  and,  as  his  pride  was  at 
least  equal  to  his  tyranny,  he  had,  to  the 
great  diversion  of  Blanche  Nevil,  informed 
her,  with  much  pomposity,  that  if  his  grand- 
wther  had  been  a  man,  she  would  have  been 
Duke  of  Mercia, — a  boast  of  his  which  had 
I)ecoine  a  current  jest  in  the  city,  as  he  had 
very  injudiciously  made  it  among  his  ac- 
.  qoaintances  who  had  no  blood  of  nobility  to 
boast  of ;  and  who,  being  somewhat  foolishly 
jealous  of  such  an  advantage,  were  pleased 
to  divert  themselves  with  the  fantastic  sup- 
podtion  of  Master  Torriam's  grandame  hav- 
^  been  a  man. 

Thus,  then,  that  long  summer-afternoon 
^^  wearing   away,   and   still   the  gallant 


licr  own  hands,  and,  on  tlie  entra 
father   of  Blanche,    Sir    Hugh 
announced  his  intention  of  grati 
datnes  of  the  court  with  a  ball  at 
of  Westminster,   which   he   had, 
pleased  to  say,  purposely  deferre 
could  see  it  graced  by  the  presen 
£Bkirest  of  all  noble  maidens — Blan< 
The   extravagance    of    this   co 
was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  Blai 
was  about  to  murmur  somethin 
tmfitness  to  figure  in  such  a  coui 
when  she  was  interrupted  by  h< 
who  overwhelmed  the  king  with  t 
the  honour  intended  her. 
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with  an  assarance  that  it  was  a  slight  token 
of  big  esteem,  she  accepted  it  with  so  much 
de%ht  and  so  many  blushes,  that  Master 
Torriain  might  perhaps  have  had  some 
imeasy  thoughts,  had  he  witnessed  them. 

With  regard  to  Blanche,  so  soon  as  the 
kiog  had  departed,  she  was  sharply  reproved 
hy  her  father  for  the  coldness  she  had 
manifested  towards  him,  and  for  the  too 
tender  memory  which  he  charged  her  with 
bearing  towards  the  Lancastrian  knight,  Sir 
Aleyne  Fitzherbert;  and  thus,  when  Alice 
leturoed  to  the  apartment,  she  found  the 
young  lady  in  tears,  nor  could  she  elicit 
my  o&er  cause  for  the  distress  of  Blanche, 
than  her  unwillingness  to  appear  at  the 
^g^s  entertainment. 

On  this  same  day,  when  the  ambitious 
Sr  Hagh  Nevil  was  encouraged,  by  the 
manner  of  Edward,  in  certain  wild  hopes  he 
^  begun  to  indulge  as  to  the  ultimate 
^^  of   his   daughter's  charms — ^for  the 
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haughty  Sir  Hugh  would  have  stretched  he 
dead  at  his  feet  rather  than  have  seen  he 
numbered  among  the  king's  mistresses^— a 
this  same  day,  the  great  chief  of  the  Nevili 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  invited  by  tl 
Duke  of  Gloucester  to  dine  in  private  wil 
him  at  Crosby  House. 

The  exceeding  devotion  of  Edward 
Blanche  Nevil  had  not  escaped  the  observ 
tion  of  his  acute  and  crafty  brother; 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  repast  was  over  ai 
the  servitors  withdrawn,  with  seemL 
cordiality  he  turned  the  conversation  on  "  1 
fair  cousin."  A  cloud  passed  over  t 
countenance  of  Warwick;  for  the  ke 
penetration  of  Richard  surmised  the  hof 
and  designs  of  Sir  Hugh  Nevil,  and  it  suit 
not  the  views  of  the  haughty  Earl,  that  1 
cousin  in  the  third  degree  should,  throuj 
the  girlish  beauty  of  his  daughter,  attai 
either  honourably  or  otherwise,  a  ma 
intimate  connexion  and  influence  with  tl 
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ting,  than  that  which  all  his  own  great 
political  and  military  power  had  secured. 
Intense  was  the  satisfaction  of  Gloucester 
when  he  perceived  the  features  of  the  Earl 
^ken  at  the  name  of  Blanche;  he  had 
Already  learned  the  art  of  preventing  his 
emotions  from  appearing  on  his  face. 

''The  damsel  is  fair,  and  seemeth  right 
Qiodest,"  he  said  ;  **  she  hath,  too,  a  fervent 
admirer  in  our  royal  brother.  But,  on  my 
^crd,  it  will  behove  you,  my  lord,  as  her 
kinsman,  to  put  the  good  knight,  Sir  Hugh, 
apon  his  guard  against  my  brother's  wiles, 
ttid  perhaps  even  to  remind  the  gentle 
Qaidd  herself,  how  many  fair  and  noble 
iamsels  have  been  betrayed  by  Edward's 
aits!" 

The  proud  blood  of  the  earl  flushed  to 

^M  temples  at  this  speech;  for  the  great 

lamily  of   Nevil  exhibited  in   those   days, 

among  all  its  branches,  such  an  attachment 

w  distinguished  the  Scotch  and  Irish  clans 


x*c*iiivj   uecuining    the 

the  dissolute  Edward ;  lie  tlicre 
hastily, — "  Such  warnings,  my  L 
superfluous  for  Blanche  Nevil; 
too  well  the  worth  of  a  noble  dai 
and,  apart  from  her  honour  and 
there  is  her  attachment  to  the  j 
knight,  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert, 
all  the  hard  words  of  my  cousin, 
have  availed  to  shake  I " 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  Richard,  "  is  t 
a  troth  plight  between  Sir  Aleyn 
&ir  Blauche?  But  what  has  beco 
knight?  In  sooth,  I  have  heard  his  i 
tioned  with  like  praise  by  stout 
and  fair  dames,  and  dppwo/i  u  ^:xr 
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indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  true  to  say  that  he  n ever 
&iled  either  in  the  courtesy  or  valour  of  a 
hii^t,"  replied  Warwick, ''  was,  as  I  learned 
fiom  Sir  Hugh  Nevil,  at  the  fight  of  Hex- 
him,  where  indeed  he  comported  himself 
ri^t  valiantly;  but  since  the  day  of  the 
battle  he  has  not  been  heard  of.*' 

"May  he  not  have  been  among  the  slain?  '* 
inquired  the  duke. 

"I  deem  not,  my  lord,'*  answered  War- 
wick; "for  my  cousin,  whose  anger  is  great 
that  he  cannot  prevail  with  his  daughter  to 
break  her  promise  with  this  knight,  employ- 
ed his  own  men  to  search  well  the  field  of 
Hexham,  and  Sir  Aleyne  would  surely  have 
been  recognised  had  he  been  among  the 
fetten." 

"Were  it  not  desirable,  my  lord,"  said 
Gloucester,  "that  a  knight  so  worthy  as 
nnquestionably  is  this  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzhej*- 
bert,  should  be  weaned  firom  his  mistaken 
leaning  to  the  cause  of  the  usurping  Henry?" 
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"  It  were  indeed  desirable,  my  lord,*'  re- 
turned tbe  Earl,  "but  I  fear  the  endeavour 
will  be  fruitless;  yet,  should  the  Lancastrian 
knight  have  escaped  unscathed  firom  tht 
fight  of  Hexham,  I  would  do  much  to  place 
him  at  accord  with  your  royal  brother, 
whose  favour  would  at  once,  I  doubt  not| 
restore  the  young  knight  to  that  of  my  rough 
cousm." 

A  momentary  smile  curled  the  lips  of 
Gloucester  as  the  earl  ceased  speaking;  but| 
whether  it  arose  from  pure  sympathy  with 
the  Lancastrian  knight  and  the  fair  Blanche 
Nevil,  or  a  satisfaction  that  the  chance  of  a 
TnSsalliance  on  the  part  of  the  king  was  re- 
moved by  the  damsel's  plight -to  the  unfor- 
tunate Sir  AlejTie,  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  decide.  Before  they  parted,  the  Earls  of 
Warwick  and  Gloucester  had  mutually 
agreed  to  support  the  cause  of  the  young 
lovers;  and,  when  they  separated,  they  had 
each  an  impression  that  he  had  persuaded 
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the  other,  that  he  was  himself  the  most  kindly 
and  disinterested  of  human  beings,,  while  it 
ifonld  haye,  in  reality,  been  hard  to  say  which 
of  the  two  had  his  own  selfish  purpose  most 
It  heart. 

Poor  Blanche,  meanwhile,  was  quite  uncon- 
sdoos  of  this  relenting  of  the  destinies  in  her 
&yoar,  and  that  her  great  king-making  kins- 
man was  at  the  time  actually  employed  in 
the  gentle  occupation  of  match-making  with 
reference  to  herself  and  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzher- 
bert,  for  whom,  indeed,  the  warlike  earl 
privately  instituted  a  strict  search. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  report  of 
the  great  splendour  of  the  ball  to  be  given 
at  the  palace  ^was  noised,  not  only  among 
the  dames  of  the  court,  but  also  those  of  the 
dty,  and  very  bitter  were  the  tongues  of  her 
acquaintances  against  Mistress  Torriam,  who 
hoasted  that  she  was  to  be  admitted,  as  a 
spectator  of  the  great  ball,  firom  the  gallery 

of  the  hall  in  which  it  was  to  be  held.    Not 


Blanche  Nevil,  meanwhile,  behe 
proach  of  the  festival  with  a  hes 
and  could  scarce  be  prevailed  on  b; 
Torriam  to  try  on  the  splendid  ha 
Sir  Hogh  had  purchased  for  her 
&8hion  of  which,  indeed,  had  be 
directed  by  Mistress  Alice  herse 
taste,  finding  his  daughter  was  i 
indifi^rent  on  the  subject,  the  h 
condescended  to  consult 

Some  credit,  indeed,  was  due  to 
some   city   dame   on    the   occasi 
Blanche  herself  was  fiun  to  own 
dress  was  as  tasteful  as  it  was 
The  delicate  beauty,  indeed,  of  the  1 
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was  thickly  embroidered  with  sprays  of 
aOrer  and  seed  pearls,  and  a  drapery  of  white 
pleasaance,  a  kind  of  gauze  striped  with 
silver,  was  fastened  with  knots  of  sapphires 
and  diamonds.  A  girdle,  enriched  with  the 
same  precious  stones  encircled  the  damseVs 
slender  waist;  and,  on  her  white  arms, 
glittered  many  priceless  gems;  while  the 
long  ringlets  of  her  pale  golden  hair  were 
bound  from  her  brow  by  bandelets  of  pearl, 
and  fastened  at  the  back  of  her  head  by  a 
oomb  shaped  like  a  shell,  and  also  enriched 
with  sapphires  and  diamonds.  Mistress 
Torriam  had  selected  for  herself  a  costume 
less  delicate,  and  for  that  reason  more  be- 
coming to  her  bolder  style  of  beauty.  The 
alderman's  wife  wore  a  kirtle  of  amber- 
coloured  satin,  branched  with  flowers  in 
black  and  silver,  and  on  her  neck,  at  once 
contrasting  and  matching  with  its  whiteness, 
8he  wore  a  carcanet  of  rubies  and  pearls,  of 
8ttch  rize  and  lustre  as  might  well   have, 

TOLL  K 
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excited  the  admiration  and  envy  of  many  i 
high-bom  lady.  Ornamenta  no  leas  valoaUk 
glistened,  too,  among  her  redundant  rava 
hair ;  while,  at  the  very  back  of  her  head 
she  wore  the  small  lace  coif  which  denotec 
her  matronly  condition ;  and  over  the  whol* 
costume,  ere  she  left  her  abode  to  entar  fih< 
litter  which  was  to  convey  her  with  Blanch 
Nevil  to  Westminster,  she  threw  a  vdve 
mantle,  not  inferior  in  quality  to  that  won 
by  the  maiden  herself. 

Something  of  the  refinement  of  moder 
luxury  was  mingled  with  the  pageant-Uk 
splendour  of  the  court  of  Edward  the  Fourtl 
There,  the  ferodty  which  so  much  detractoi 
from  his  martial  character  was  forgotten 
and  he  appeared  alike  pre-eminent  in  manl; 
grace  and  beauty,  as  the  most  accomplkhe 
of  cavaliers  and  most  amiable  of  soverdgn 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  magnificence  € 
the  great  hall  which  had  been  prepared  ft 
the  dancers.      The  hangings,  of  Easter 
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naQQ&etare,  were  of  pale  greeu  tilk,  emi> 
bfmdered  with  peacodcs,  the  splendid  plum* 
ige  of  these  Inrde  being  r^rssented  by  gold 
uA  silver  thread,  and  rilk^  of  every  Tarie* 
ptedhne.  . 

At  &e  lower  end  of  this  i^partnient;  there 
were  two  galleries,  the  lower  one  being  oo« 
enpied  by  a  band  of  musicians,  sumptuously 
trrayed  in  scarlet  and  gold ;  while  that  which 
w  above  them  was  occupied  by  maids  and 
natrons,  whose  rank  did  not  permit  them  to 
Aare  in  the  festivities,  but  who,  being  chiefly 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  rich  citizens,  of 
Toi^  soldiers,  or  officers  of  the  court  of 
Bng  Edward,  presented  in  their  gay  and 
^anously-coloured  costumes  no  inapt  re* 
semblance  to  the  brightest  parterre  of  flowers 
i^thc  palace-gardens. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  a  superb 
canopy  of  purple  velvet,  fringed  with  gold, 
overhung  the  throne  of  the  young  and  gallant 
Jnonarch.    A  little  to  the  right,  an  cfea  door 
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afforded  a  glimpse  of  an  apartment,  the  walkB- 
of  which  were  lined  with  evergreens,  with  i^ 
few  lamps  twinkling  amid  the  cool  verdnve^  : 
that  afforded  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  eje^ 
wearied  with  the  glare  and  glitter  of  the  baB^ 
rooHL     This  chamber  led  to  the  palace-gar- 
dens, which  were  brilliantly  illuminated  with, 
wreaths  of  lamps  depending  from  bough  to 
bough  of  the  tall  trees,  or  glistening  through 
the  clipped  hedges. 

Below  the  music-gallery  was  the  entrance 
for  the  guests ;  and,  in  the  contiguous  ante-   ' 
chamber,  Mistress  Torriam  had  obtained  per- 
mission to  station  herself,  thereby  securing 
a  nearer  view  of  the  company  as  they  passed 
through  it  than  could  be  obtained  by  flid 
occupants  of  the  gallery  in  the  ball-rooim«' 
It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  Blanche  re?-^ 
linquished,  in  this  chamber,  the  arm  of  th^ 
city  dame,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  intity*" 
duced  by  her  father  among  the  king^s  dis'-* 
tinguished  guests. 
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The  ban  had  already  opened;  and  theking, 
to  eyinoe  at  once  the  high  consideration 
in  which  he  held  the  &mily  of  his  noblest 
and  most  &ithf ul  adherent,  had  danced  with 
labellai  the  elder  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick.    But,  no  sooner  did  her  fair  cousin 
i[^)ear,  than  he  found  it  difficult  to  exercise 
lis  wonted  gaUantry  towards    his  young 
partner ;  but,  ere  the  confusion  of  the  dame 
permitted  him  to  demand  the  hand  of  Blanche 
fcr  the  next,  it  had  been   secured  by  his 
brother  of  Gloucester ;  and  the  irritable  Ed- 
ward with  difficulty  tolerated  a  disappoint- 
meat  even   so  trifling  and  so  temporary, 
while,  with  an  afiected  gaiety,  he  bade  his 
brother  to  beware  of  a  reckoning  with,  him 
if  he  did  not  keep  the  hand  of  the  damsel 
free  for  him  at  the  third  measure. 

Kothing  could  be  more  bland  and  insinu- 
ating than  the  manner  of  Richard  of  Glou- 
cester towards  Blanche  Nevil.  Her  beauty 
be  regarded  with  as  much  indifference  as 
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though  it  had  been  that  of  a  marble  atatae ; 
for  his  crafty  temper  made  him  but  littb 
Busceptible  of  love,  and  all  of  tender  emotion   j 
that  he  ever  felt,  was  lavished  upon  the  play*  ,; 
mate  of  his  childhoodi  the  gentle  Amie  of 
Warwick 

With  regard  to  Blanche,  the  cousin  of  that 
noble  damsel,  the  refinement  of  Richard'tf 
art  was  exhibited  in  his  seeming  frankneai} 
he  talked  with  her  freely  and   gradotuly^ 
upon  general  topics;  he  molested  her  nofe 
with    praises    of   her    beauty,    and    alto^ 
gether    his    demeanour    was    that    of   i^ 
long  intimate  friend,  or  kind  and  consider^ 
ate  brother. 

Gradually,  the  movements  of  the  danc^9 
briefly  stationed  him  with  his  partner  nea^^ 
the  chamber  which  led  into  the  palace — - 
gardens,  and  a  strain  of  music,  softer  thair^ 
that  of  the  ball-room  musicians,  met  tli^S 
ear  of  Blanche*  It  was  a  few  notes  of  an  ai^^ 
well  known  to  her,  and  an  involuntary  sigt^ 
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t  to  her  Ups,  while  a  shade  of  sadness 
led  over  her  £ace. 

'  That  was  a  delicate  strain,  sweet 
nchel'*  said  the  duke,  bending  over 
.  ^^  Yet  shall  I  blame  the  musicians  if 
caused  the  sorrowful  look  which  has 
rred  for  a  moment  your  seeming  plea- 
!e  in  this  gay  scene.  The  moments  of 
pj^ess,  or  even  peace,  alas !  for  us  poor 
)rtal8,  are  but  few ;  yet  for  one  so  young 
d  feir,  and  innocent  as  thou  art,  I  would 
n  believe  that  they  are'  not  so  briefly 
imbcred.  Or,  if  any  unknown  grief  sad- 
ms  your  heart,  how  pleasant  to  me  would 
itliat  task  to  relieve  it  with  a  brother's  care  1 " 
The  dance  had  concluded  while  Richard 
X)ke,  and,  in  the  slight  confusion  that  suc- 
ecded,  he  had  drawn  Blanche  Nevil  nearer 
D  the  chamber  whence  had  seemed  to  pro- 
ved that  melody,  long^loved  and  remember- 
d  by  her  as  a  favourite  of  Sir  Aleyne 
^ttAerbert 
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The  Voice  of  Richard  of  Gloucester  was 
perhaps  not  the  most  insignificant  means  of 
aiding  his  subtle  or  ambitious  projects;  and 
as  its  lowy  rich,  and  earnest  tones  thrilled 
upon  the  ear  of  Blanche,  she  felt  indeed  in- 
clined to  confide  in  him  as  in  a  brother,  and 
with  another  sigh  she  said,  that  the  strain  she 
had  caught  those  few  notes  of,  had  indeed 
made  her  sad,  for  they  belonged  to  an  air 
much  loved  by  a  firiend,  now  she  feared  lost 
to  her  for  ever. 

"  All  is  not  lo^t,  gentle  Blanche,"  answer- 
ed  Richard,  "  which  vanishes  from  our  eyes 
awhile.  How  drear  and  dismal  looked  the 
trees  in  autnmn ;  but  the  breath  of  the  new 
summer  has  called  forth  all  their  verdure 
again,  and  thus  it  was  with  human  destiny, 
and  the  tear  for  the  sorrows  of  yesterday  may 
be  dried  by  the  joys  of  to-night  1" 

"  Alas,  my  lord  1 "  returned  Blanche, 
seduced  into  an  allusion  to  the  uncertain 
fiU;e  of  her  lover,  "  what  hope  remains  &ft 
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the  heart  whose  treasure  has  been  snatched 
away  by  death?  Does  spring  succeed  the 
winter  of  the  grave  ?  " 

"  And  how  knows  the  fair  Blanche  that 
death  has  really  destroyed  her  hopes  ?  "  in- 
quired Gloucester,  fixing  his  dark  penetrat- 
ing eyes  full  on  the  face  of  the  maiden,  whom 
he  had  now  led  into  the  midst  of  the  flower- 
ing shrubs,  in  the  apartment  contiguous  to 
the  ball-room. 

At  this  question,  and  still  more  by  the 

manner  in  which  it  was  put,  Blanche  grew 

pale  with  a  sudden   apprehension  that  Sir 

Aleyne,  though  escaping  from  the  battle  of 

Hexham,  had  encountered  the  misfortune  of 

Ailing  into  the  hands  of  the  Yorkists.     She 

strove  to  speak,  but  the  words  died  upon 

her  trembling  lips.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester 

really  pitied  her  distress  ;  though  motives  of 

a  political  nature — a  fear  lest  his  enamoured 

brother  should  be  induced  by  his  passion  to 

xaise  the  maiden  to  the  dignity  of  his  wife — 
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had,  in  the  first  mstance^  dispoeed  him  to 
enter  into  Warwick's  design  of  seeking  for 
her  betrothed  lover,  the  Lancastrian  knight. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  some  heffita* 
tion  lest  her  surprise  might  cause  her  to 
utter  some  imprudent  exclamation,  that  he 
softly  whispered — 

^^Be  of  good  cheer,  sweet  and  fiuithfol 
Blanche  I     Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert  yet  lives, 
and,  if  he  win  not  the  prize  of  your  fwr  hand, 
he  shall  not  lose  it  for  lack  of  good  officei 
either  on  my  part,  or  that  of  your  noble  kins- 
man, the  earl;  for  truly  Sir  Aleyne  is  so  wellL 
known  as  one  excelling  in  all  noble  an^ 
knightly  qualities,  that  I  would  fain  he  wer^ 
at  accord  with  our  brother  king.     But  ir« 
will  speak  of  this  subject  again,  sweetBlancb^  ; 
for  the  company  are  again  assembling  for  tbt.< 
measure,  and  it  would  be  an  ill  way  to  ser^^ 
you,  should  I  give  offence  to  his  grace  t^ 
obtaining  from  him  your  gentle  compan."^ 
Before  the  reveld  are  at  an  end,  I  will 
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Importunity  for  fiurther  speech  with  you  con* 
oerning  that  worthy  knight:  yet  I  pray  you, 
tweet  maid,  be  cautious,  for  the  noble  War- 
wick tells  me  that  the  anger  of  your  father 
18  high  against  Sir  Aleyne,  and,  to  serve  the 
valiant  knight  well,  it  needs  that  we  let  it 
not  be  known  that  we  seek  to  serve  him  I" 

Perceiving  that  the  maiden  had  partially 
overcome  the  confusion  and  surprise  caused 
by  his  extraordinary  revelation,  Gloucester 
now  led  her  back  into  the  ball-room,  where 
ke  resigned  her  hand  to  the  king,  whose  gal- 
hot  sallies  and  devoted  air  excited  the  spleen 
tf  all  the  ladies  present  against  Blanche, 
who,  on  her  part,  absorbed  in  wonder  at  the 
Iftte  communication  of  Gloucester,  found  diffi- 
^ty  enough  to  reply  courteously  to  the  ex- 
travagant compliments  of  the  king;  and  was 
therefore  absolutely  unconscious  of  the  indig- 
^^t  looks  which  were  cast  upon  her  by  the 
^es,  the  satisfaction  apparent  in  the  grim 
^^^tenanoe  of  her  fjEither,  and  the  glances  of 
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.  intelligence  between  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

"Sweet  Blanche,"  whispered  the  king,  as 
he  conducted  the  maiden  to  a  seat  when  the 
dance  was  ended,  "  we  have  a  trifling  pa- 
geant in  our  gardens,  devised  by  some  rare 
minstrels  and  cunning  artisans;  the  first 
will  aid  with  their  harps  and  sweet  voices, 
and  the  others  will  place  before  your  eyes 
many  gay  and  pleasant  inventions  ! " 

At  the  mention  of  the  palace-gardens  the 
heart  of  Blanche  beat  quickly,  for  it  was 
from  thence  had  stolen  the  strain  which  had 
led  to  her  conversation  with  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester;  and  a  vague  hope  sprang  up  in 
her  mind,  that  Sir  Aleyne  might  have  been 
introduced  in  disguise  among  the  guests  of 
the  king. 

An  announcement  was  now  made  of  the 
coming  pageant,  and,  previously  to  proceed- 
ing to  behold  it,  the  guests  were  served  with 
fruit,  wine,  confections,  and  other  delicate 
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Te&eshments,  preparatory  only  to  the  grand 
iMuiquet  which  was  to  follow  the  exhibition. 
The  gentlest  breezes  of  a  starlight  summer- 
night  £uined  the  leaves  in  the  gardens,  and 
played  refreshingly  on  the  brows  of  the 
courtly  company  who  now  thronged  into 
them. 

litde  of  the  elegance  of  modem  taste, 
however,  was  visible  in  those  long  alleys 
and  trim-kept  lawns,  the  clipped  hedges  and 
straight  parterres,  where  the  flowers  were 
arranged  with  a  quaint  artifice.  Near  to 
tke  chamber,  which  was  decorated  with 
^ergreens,  and  contiguous  to  the  ball-room, 
stretched  a  broad  smooth  lawn,  usually 
^ployed  as  a  bowling-green,  and  here  was 
erected  a  temporary  structure,  or  stage, 
^iere  the  pageant  was  to  be  exhibited. 

In  front  of  this  jnide  precursor  of  the 
^lendour  of  a  modem  theatre,  were  tiers  of 
^^tsndse<ione  above  another,  and  protected 
^m  the  weather  by  an  awning  of  green 
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8ilk,  while  over  that  destined  for  the  king 
was  a  canopy  of  crimson  ydvet  Inniv* 
merable  tapers  of  perfumed  wax  bomed  in 
the  silyer  sconces  which  were  nmled  to  the 
upright  posts  that  supported  the  canopied 
seats;  and  wreathes  of  ivy,  thickly  inters 
spersed  with  white  roses,  the  recognizance  of 
York,  obviated  the  oinsightly  appearance  of 
the  bare  poles,  and  long  garlands  of  ivy 
and  white  roses  were  likewise  festooned 
between  the  slight  wooden  pillars. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Strmnge  and  mmatnnl,  let*8  stay  and  sea 
This  pageant  of  a  prodigj. 

COWLET. 

f 

Could  any  reasonable  regard  to  policy 
have  permitted  such  a  proceedings  the 
gallant  king  would  have  placed  the  beauti- 
ful Blanche  upon  the  throne  destined  for 
him  at  the  pageant,  and  have  thrown  him- 
self at  her  feet. 

Bat  Blanche  Nevil  wanted  both  the  inclin- 
ation and  the  feminine  artifice,  afterwards  so 
largely  exercised  by  Elizabeth  Woodville, 
to  seduce  her  sovereign  into  an  imprudent 
forgetfulness  of  his  own  exalted  station; 
yet,  as  he  stood  in  front  of  his  elevated  seat, 
in  his  gorgeous  vestments,  cloth  of  gold  and 
white  cut  velvet,  his  bright  bair  shining 
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like  tlireads  of  dark  gold,  and  his  brilliant 
blue  eyes  glancing  proudly  but  joyously 
over  the  gallant  company,  Blanche  Nevil, 
as  she  contrasted  his  dazzling  and  imperious 
attractions  with  the  grave  beauty  of  Sr 
Aleyne  Fitzherbert,  owned  to  herself  iha^ 
had  not  her  heart  been  wholly  occupied  by 
its  faithful  tenderness  for  the  Lancastrian 
knight,  she  had  not  perhaps  found  it  easy 
to  resist  the  fascinations  of  the  royal  and 
chivalrous  Edward. 

Now,  then,  when  all  the  company  were 
seated — Blanche  in  that  position  allotted  to 
the  daughter  of  a  knight — commenced  an 
entertainment,  no  less  remarkable  for  the 
clumsiness  of  its  machinery  than  for  the 
gorgeousness  of  its  display.  First  was  rolled 
upon  the  stage  a  cumbrous  machine,  intended 
to  represent  a  tower,  in  which  sat  a  fair 
damsel  arrayed  in  white  garments,  and  with 
a  garland  of  white  roses  on  her  head ;  but 
the  bars  of  the  casement  at  which  she  sat 
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iwkted  with  red  roses,  and  this  damsel 
3nted  allegorically  the  rights  of  the 
of  York,  fettered  and  restrained  by 
ncastrian  princes.  After  this,  there 
ipon  the  stage  a  great  company  of 
h,  all  arrayed  in  new  green  robes, 
[h  a  badge  of  the  white  rose,  and  to 
od  of  their  harps  these  minstrels  made 
that  the  imprisoned  damsel  at  onc^ 
ttted  the  goddesses  of  Liberty  and 
;  and  also  that  she  was  a  decided 
it  of  the  House  of  York,  having 
led  from  heaven  in  behalf  of  its  sons — 
of  information  which  was  no  doubt 
dy  agreeable  to  the  king  and  his 
re,  who  probably  were  not  previously 
Nhsit  celestial  influences  were  engaged 
r  cause. 

Drding  to  the  song  of  the  minstrels, 
er,  this  charming  goddess  of  Liberty 
astice,  had  not  been  able  to  take  Care 
Pself,  much  less  of  the  cause  she  had 

I.  L 
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eq[)oasie<l ;  and  this  was  macie  ver3r  erddeiff 
when  the  minstrels,  who  were  neoesBuy  fttf 
telling  the  story  of  this  delectable  dmafl^ 
drew  aside  to  make  way  for  a  hage  fiery 
dragon,  who,  it  appeared,  was  a  detsmoBMl 
Lancastrian.  This  dragon,  the  appeanoM 
of  which  was  very  fearfiil,  approached  Ite 
imprisonedgoddess,  the  heroine  of  the  towof  i 
vomiting  flames  upon  his  way^  whsle  six 
savage  men,  covered  with  ivy,  and:  aniMd 
with  clubs,  following  the  dragon,  infonneil 
the  lady,  in  most  discourteous  terms^  thmfc 
her  imprisonment  was  likely  to  foe  of  eternal 
duration,  as  all  hope  for  the  cause  of  Yoil^ 
WAS  at  an  end. 

Thereupon,  the  poor  goddess  foeWaibd* 
her&te  in  very  piteousr  terms,  and  aocosed* 
the  stars  that  they  had  abandoned  her.  JL^ 
last)  it  seemed  that  Heaven  took  pity  oA  it0 
daughter;  for  a  very  beautiful  little  Gupi^ 
arrayed  in  spangled  gauze,  and  with  silv^^ 
wings  fluttering  on  his  shoulders^  vmslowere^ 
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le  top  of  the  stage,  and  perching  him- 
on  the  casement,  through  which  was 
e  imprisoned  goddess,  he  bade  her  be 
1  cheer,  and  demanded  of  the  dragon 
I  savage  men,  that  they  i^onld  submit 
186  to  the  prophecies  of  the  enchanter 
f  whom  tiie  great  dragon  himself,  and 
!  dragons  who  had  ever  infested  the 
were  bound  to  respect.  This  advice 
little  love  was  of  course  accepted  by 
fortunate  goddess,  and  the  dragon  and 
irage  men  very  civilly  assisted  her  to 
on  the  famous  enchanter. 
a  was  exhibited  a  scenic  eflTect  worthy 
aperior  performance.  Shrieks,  cries, 
cans  were  heard;  the  back  of  the  stage 
1  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  fire,  and,  as 
lines  grew  pale,  and  faded  away,  a 
at  grotto,  glittering  as  it  seemed  with 
of  every  hue,  was  discovered.  This 
was  produced  by  innumerable  crystals, 
I  the  artist'  who  directed  this  pageant 


As  for  Merlin,  he  \va 
most    venerable   sao-e     c 
leaves,  and  bearing  in  his 
which  he  waved  as  he  ad' 
upon  the  dragon  ceased 
the  savage  men,  his  comp 
with  a  most  submissive  ai 
The  representative  of 
indeed  a  minstrel  celebra 
and  fine  voice,  then  proce 
recitative  to  tell  how  a  bri^ 
over  the  fortunes  of  the 
how  the  goddess   of  Lib 
should  shortly  be  delivered, 
valorous  prince,  from  the 


-u:.!.    jt 
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wings,  to  represent  good  spirits,  came  and 
endeavoured  to  attack  the  dragon;  who^ 
liowever,  was  valiantly  defended  by  the 
aivage  men  with  their  clubs,  but  those  were 
at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  the  defenders  of 
tbe  White  Rose,  who  then  released  the 
imprisoned  goddess  from  the  tower. 

The  unwieldy  machinery,  however,  con- 
nected with  the  dragon,  was  now  the  cause 
of  an  accident  which  had  wellnigh  been 
most  calamitous  in  its  consequences. 

The  body  of  the  huge  monster  was  occupied 
ky  two  men,  whose  office  it  was  to  turn  the 
wheels  which  moved  it,  and  pour  from  the 
mouths  the  flames,  which  were  a  clumsy 
attempt  at  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of 
modem  fireworks.  The  great  weight  of  the 
^pper  part  of  the  machine,  however,  finally 
overbalanced  it,  in  a  too  hurried  attempt 
to  drag  it  off  the  stage,  and,  toppling  over, 
it  not  only  dragged  with  it  a  portion  of  the 

woodwork  of  the  stage;  but  the  fire,  which 


while   the  men    confined 
endeavoured,  with  fricjhtfi 
themselyes,  the  fire  poure 
lava  fi*om  the  machine,  a 
the  light  wooden  pillars  t 
bench  on  which  Blanche 
and  communicated  with  tl 
of  her   companions.     The 
ladies  now  mingled  with 
unfortunate  men,  still  confii 
and   the  whole    company 
neoudly,  the  scene  became  < 
confusion — the  ladies  retr 
hapless   damsel   whose   ga 
flames,  and,  though  one 
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luiheimdat  of  this  frightful  sceiie,  Blanohe 

S&m^  who  irilix  the  rest  had  sprung  Injm 

ier  0eat^  tmd  sought  safety  in  the  open 

ptdeua^  suddenly,  as  she  struggled  almost 

Minting  in  the  crowd,  felt  herself  clasped 

'    ins  pair  of  vigorous  arms;  and  her  friend 

orcsptor,  whichever  he  niight  be,  thrusting 

aside,  with  a  resistless  strength,  those  who 

opposed  hb  progress,  soon  made  his  waj 

tbroagh  a  crowds  two-^thirds  of  which  was 

composed  of  shrieking  .and  terr^ed  women. 

Alarmed,  however,  by  the  manner  in  which 

#be  was  thus  hurried  along,  Blanche  now 

entreated  to  be  released;  butnot  the  whispering 

.tone  in  which  her  captor  implored  ha:  to  be 

silent  could  disguise  .from  her  faithful  ear  the 

loved  voice  of  Sir  Al^ne  Fitzherbert.     Bict 

#be  grew  dizzy  and  fitint  with  a  new  terroir, 

when   she   recollected    the    danger    which 

threatened  him  in  the  palace-gardens  of  the 

Yorkist    king.      The    encouraging    words 

even  of  her  lover  were  lost  to  her  dulled 
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senses,  nor  did  she  regain  full  consciousness 
till,  seated  side  by  side  with  him  in  the  boat 
which  bore  them  swiftly  along  the  surface 
of  the  river,  he  briefly  explained  how, 
journeying  in  disguise  towards  London,  he 
had  been  discovered  by  agents  of  the  Eari 
of  Warwick,  who  inexplicably,  as  it  appeared 
to  Sir  Aleyne,  had  suddenly  determined  to 
favour  his  suit  to  his  young  kinswoman ;  and 
who,  through  the  assistance  of  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  had 
furnished  the  Lancastrian  with  a  key  to  the 
water-gate  of  Westminster  palace,  in  the 
hope  that  the  ball  and  other  revels  might 
furnish  an  opportunity  to  restore  him  and 
Blanche  to  each  other,  which  opportunity 
had  been  most  fully  presented  by  the 
calamitous  and  unforeseen  accident  of  the 
fire. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Sr,  it  if  joor  fiiult  that  I  hare  lored  Posthamiu.  Yoa  bred 
iimis fflj  playfellow,  and  he  u  a  man  worth  any  woman,  orer- 
iiTiffle^  almoft  the  sum  he  paja. 

CTMBiLnrs. 

The  earliest  dawn  of  a  fair  summer  mom- 
XDg  found  Sir  Aleyne  and  Blanche  traversing 
B  lonely  track  of  woodland  in  the  fair  county 
of  Kent.  They  were  bending  their  course  to- 
wards Dover,  whither  they  had  judged  it 
jafer  to  proceed  by  land  than  by  water,  as  the 
ipprehension  that  the  agents  of  Margaret  of 
Lojou  would  be  likely  to  visit  London,  had 
ansed  a  strict  watch  to  be  kept  on  the  river. 
Had  Blanche  Nevil  been  free  to  choose, 
he  would  not  perhaps,  in  spite  of  his  harsh- 
ess,  have  abandoned  the  protection  of  her 
ither  for  that  of  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert; 
at,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  attendant 


jLiic  uuiurui  tiinidity,  howe 
racter,  added  to  theeinbarrassi 
sent  situation ;  and,  if  she  liste 
the  account  which  the  knight 
he  had  seen  Queen  Margare 
safely    embarked   for    Franc 
care  of  Sir  Basil  Everard,  h 
downcast  and  her  replies  inc 
he  spoke  of  how  his  royal  misl 
him,  if  the  &ir  Blanche  wer 
share  his  fortunes,  bring  the  * 
court  of  King  Rend,  where  sh 
with  her  as  a  daughter,  till  tl 
the  bright  sun  of  better  fortui 
on  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
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sf  tbe  ^trapge  and  terrible  sc^ne  he  had 
leased  on  the.night  of  his  d^verance.  Of 
e  things  he  had  spoken  to  the  queen, 
received  from  her  some  dark  hints  qf  a 
rf  mystery  and  crime,  of  which  she  owned 
sif  partly  cognisant;  yet  urged  him,  as  he 
3d  his  own  peace,  to  inquire  no  farther, 
to  keep  from  all  other  ears  the  story 
le  hapless  Ermengarde  and  her  murder- 
)ver.  Beyond  this,  when  Sir  Aleyne 
3  of  the  menaces  of  Gerald,  which  had 
ed  to  point  at  the  lady's  life,  Queen 
jaret  had  answered  bitterly — 
^las,  the  doomed,  unhappy  Ermengarde! 

would  it  indeed  be  for  her,  if  the 
ted  vengeance  of  her  foe  would  suffer 
to  know  the  repose  of  death.  No,  Sir 
;ht,  while  Ermengarde  lives  he  can  still 
3  her  suffer;  be  assured,  he  has  already 
aed  her  from  the  tomb  to  which  you 
Id  her   consigned  with  the  embalmed 

of  the  dead  knight  I     That  Gerald  is  a 
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fearful  man ;  but  the  day  may  come  when  thes 
wrath  of  Heaven  may  yet  visit  the  iniqoitieft 
of  his  vengeance!" 

Thus  enjoined  by  the  queen,  Sir  Aleynf^^ 
held  his  peace  respecting  those  mysteries 
but  he  could  not  restrain  his  natural  demir^ 
to  fathom  them,  and  his  thoughts,  when  nc=i 
occupied  with  near  and  dear  interests,  ofte^ 
involuntarily  turned  towards  the  moat^^ 
house  and  the  convent,  sister  Magdalen,  tfcra 
monk  Gerald,  and  Ermengarde. 

The  boat  which  conveyed  Sir  Aleyne 
Blanche  from  Westminster,  landed  them 
little  below  Greenwich,  where  they  we 
met  by  the  outlaw  of  Hexham,  William  O^ 
mund,  who,  since  the  departure  of  Que^ss 
Margaret,  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  h^ 
faithful  knight.  In  the  cottage  of  a  ne^ 
relation  and  trusty  friend  of  Osmund,  wfc^ 
dwelt  at  Greenwich,  Sir  Aleyne  and  Blancfc^ 
found  shelter  for  the  short  remainder  of  tK» 
summer-nighty  and,  at  break  of  day,thefaith£icl] 
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Osmond  appeared  with  the  horses,  which 

lie  had  obtained  for  the  journey  of  the  fugi- 

tiyea.    It  was  by  his  advice  that  they  were 

proceeding    towards    Dover,    where    they 

hoped  to  procure  a  vessel  to  carry  them  to 

France,  and  to  reach  that  port  they  took 

the  most  devious  route,  plunging  into  the 

heart  of  the  country,   and    avoiding    the 

towns  and  frequented  roads,   where   they 

were  likely  to  be  recognised  and  molested. 

Meanwhile,  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer-noon  compelled  them  to  pause  in  the 
recesses  of  a  thick  wood.     The  spot  indeed 
^zs  one  especially  calculated  to  invite  the 
stay  of  the  weary  traveller.     There  immense 
oaks,  the  growth  of  centuries,  united  their 
boughs  with  those  of  the  far-spreading  beech 
to  exclude  the  fervid  rays  of  the  sun ;  while 
the  ever  moist  and  verdant  turf  at  their 
J      feet,  was  sown  thick  with  the  crimson-tipped 
^aisy,  the  blue  forget-me-not,  and  ground 
Woodbine,  with  its  fragile  cups  of  palest 


i 

i 


entwined. 

There,  too,  crept  fr« 

tiiiftt  overhung  it,  a  bro 

reflectiBd  the  dark  spots 

&xglov6  that  drooped  u 

upon  the  slight  ascent, 

the  little  grassy  space 

wateM,  was  half  seen,  ai 

dure  of  the  low  drop] 

originally   compoj^    o 

twistbd  together,  but  n< 

groTm  with  ivy* 

Concluding  that  this 
Ae  habitation  of  some 
hosnitalitv  TipithsK  V/^.1.; 
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kurdle  of  twisted  boughs,  which  had  served 

of  old  to  block  the  entrance,  lying  on  the 

ptmnd  neair  it,  and  ovei^rown  with  grass 

Ad  wild<>flower&     Within  was  still  to  be 

^eea  the  rough  table  and  wooden  betich 

Niicb  had  supported  the  frame,  and  served 

Qp  the  simple  meal,  of  the  anchorite,  whose 

niode  of  lifer  was  further  indicated  by  the 

cracifiK  of  carved  stone  which  occupied  a 

s^ctoeas  in'  the  wall,  suf^rted  by  an  unhewn 

Uock  of  granit^  which  had  formed  his  altar. 

Biit  an  aspect  of  age  was  even  on  the  hard 

attoae,  and  the  wooden  bowl,  which  bad  been 

tie  hermit's  drinking-cup,  lay  bi-oken  on  the 

table. 

Such  perfect  seclusion,  however,  was  the 
ckttacteristicof  thisretreat— such  an  absence 
<rf  all  signs  of  late  occupation^  that  the 
"bavellere  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves 
tonpoparily  of  the  shelter  which  it  oflfered ; 
•^ifhUe  Sir  Aleyne  and  Osmund  unpacked 
^^  provisions  which  were  conveyed  in  a 


^u  Liie  Hermitage,  and  f 

with    limpid    water,    a 

by  her  to  the  wine  of  v 

had  taken  care  to  have 

When,  at  length,  the 

and  the  stout  bandit,  & 

and  his  journey,  had 

hut,  and  stretched  himse 

of  an  oak  that  grew  besi 

maidenly  scruples  of  Bj 

priety  of  her  flight  first 

Sir  Aleyne,  however,  y 

der  the  present  adverse  f 

of  Lancaster,  replied  wi 

when  she  spoke  of  seeki 
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my  poverty,  it  were  indeed  well 

tbtyoapauseereyou  partake  of  them.    The 

i^padous  heir  of  York  has  ahready,  I  have 

ileard,  made  spoil  of  all  those  rich  lands 

tkich  lie  contiguous  to  the  estates  of  your* 

ftther,  and  which  the  design  of  uniting  to 

lis  own,  I  believe,  first  induced  Sir  Hugh  to 

I  CQcoarage  me  in  that  love  for  you,  which  he 

afterwards  expected  his  mere  mandate  was 

to  destroy;  and  perhaps  for  you  it  has  done 

•0,  since  you  talk  rather  of  seeking  the  seclu- 

^on  of  a  convent  than  of  trusting  to  my 

love!" 

"  Wrong  me  not   so   cruelly  1"    replied 

Blanche  with  tears.     "  Oh  Heaven !  I  fear  no 

peril  which  I  encounter  for  your  sake;  the* 

Worid  has  no  peril  for  me  to  equal  the  loss  of 

your  love.     But  I  know  how  impoverished  i^ 

our  hapless  queen.  I  fear  lest  you  should  find 

bunion  with  your  still  more  hapless  Blanche, 

otily  aggravate  those  bitter  evils  of  poverty 

I    ^Mch  as  yet  you  have  only  known  by  name.' 
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It  13  for  yoursdf  in  the  land  of  the 
that  I  fear;  and,  moretbaadU,  leat  thebitlK^ 
mcmient  ahould  ever  come,  when  joa  n^ 
pensure  as  unmaldenly  the  love  of  her  irb»>  i 
broke  all  other  ties  for  her  love,  lest  year 
Qwn  affection  should  weaken  whea  nnfiQ* 
ported  by  esteem,'* 

^  Never,  never  Blanche  1''  replied  Sir  Aleynet  , 
"if  you  fear  not  for  the  endurance  of  yosK 
own  love,  oh  1  do  not  breatibe  a  doobt  d  ^ 
mine." 

"  Yet  in  fear  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,* 
interposed  a  solemn  voice,  and  Blanche,  kxdt 
ing  up,  perceived  at  the  open  doorway 
the  hut,  a  tall  figure  habited  in  the  gaib  of 
a  white  monk.  The  cowl  was  thrown  bad^ 
and  dbcovered  features  strikingly  handsoma^ 
but  worn  with  the  traces  of  passions  whiel^ 
seemingly,  still  untamed  either  by  religion  or 
age,  yet  found  expression  in  the  dark  eyei^ 
which  burned  like  living  coals  beneath  Ae 
shadow  of  the  gloosny,  overhanging  brow. 
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''IVoth  is  on  the  lips  of  thy  betrothed^ 
ifefoe  FItzherbert,*  pnrsaed  the  monk,  '^and 
I  fK&»  in  her  fear.    What  is  the  love  of 
'  wliidi  jonng  hearts  are  so  prompt  to  boast 
AemselTes? — tiie    flame  of  bomtng  flax, 
wkidi  vanishes,  and  leaves  no  embers,  or 
tbe  fierce  torrent  of  the  mountain,  which  tears 
h  way  ihroagh  every  obstacle,  and  leaves 
eraywhere  a  fearful  wreck  behind! — ^Thc 
inakien  speaks  sooth,  Aleyne  Fitzherbert ;  let 
kcr  hide  her  sorrow  in  the  convent's  gloom^ 
for  a  great  gulf,  which  ye  reck  not  of,  lies  be- 
tween her  and  thee,  and  destroction  to  both 
8  in  the  indulgence  of  your  doomed  and  feital 
ove!" 

The  solemn  tcmes  and  stem  aspect  of  the 
Aranger,  and,  still  more,  his  anathema  on  a 
ove,  the  links  of  whi<^  she  felt  would  be 
evered  only  with  her  existence,  chilled  the 
pints  and  the  hesurt  of  Blanche.  Sir  Ale3me, 
lowever,  had  recognised  in  this  monk  the 
isitor  to  bis  chamber  in  the  fatal  convent, 


smile,  after  breatliinn- 

o 

ears  of  the  lovers,  he 

trance  of  the  hut.    j 

ever,  when  Sir  Aleyr 

raven,  which  had  pen 

tendrils  of  the  ivy  thai 

way,  uttered  a  loud,  di 

needed  not  the  bitter 

who  turned  to  bid  tb 

to  give  it  full  influenc 

mind  of  Blanche. 

Sir  Aleyne,  howeve 
cry  of  the  ill-reputed 
Gerald,  whose    white 
disappearinsr  amonir  tl 
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rosbed  from  the  woods^  and  were  approach- 
ing the  hut 

i  "Look  to  thy  white  dove,  Aleyne  Fitzher- 
bertl"  cried  the  monk.  "The  eagle  stoops 
from  his  eyrie,  and  already  marks  it  for  his 
pieyr 

It  needed  not  the  loud  shriek  of  Blanche 
.to  give  wings  to  the  returning  feet  of  Sir 
Aleyne;  and,  regardless  of  all  consequences, 
h  flung  himself  among  the  overpowering 
numbers  of  his  foes,  who  had  already  seized 
ind  bound  the  sleeping  Osmund;  but  the 
first  man  who  sprang  towards  Sir  Aleyne, 
^as  struck  to  the  earth  by  the  knight's 
8word.  Resistance,  however,  against  such 
fearful  odds  was  finally  in  vain,  and  a  few 
Dimutes  only  elapsed  ere  the  unfortunate 
Wcastrian  was  dragged  away  with  his  fol- 
lower Osmund,  bound  and  helpless,  while  he 
hcheld  Blanche  stretched  in  a  swoon  at  the 
feet  of  her  stem  father,  who  commanded  the 
party  of  assailants.     As  to  the  man  who  had 


ere  he  was  rendered  mU 
Edward,  he  should  dea 
scathe  as  had  been  su£fer 
companion  in  anna^  God 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

**!  rade  thee,  for  the  leader  of  a  band 
WboeatiadeieUoodl* 

BaBTMAM, 

To  the  Kuprise  of  Sir  Alejne,  his  eapton^ 
of  irhom  he  had  expected  that  they  would 
at  ofnce  conTey  him  to  London,  and  surren- 
der him  to  the  myrmidons  of  the  Yorkist 
king,  instead  of  taking  the  route  to  that 
aty^  struck  through  by-roads,  which  he 
calculated  must  rather  lead  to  the  neigh* 
booring  county  of  Sussex. 

With  his  faithful  companion  and  folkwer, 
Osmund,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  speech, 
as  their  captors  took  care  to  keep  them  suf- 
ficiently apart  to  prevent  all  communicatioik 
Towards  night,  they  plunged  into  the  recesses 
of  a  glocHuy,  and  almost  Impervious  forest^ 


**v^xv    tCFlUIltJS   10   11  or 

O 

And  now,  as  tliei 

yet  deeper  and  dee 

shades,  neither    Osi 

were  without  an  appi 

wldiers  of  Sir  Hug 

orders  to  assassinate  i 

less  as  they  were,  in 

apot 

The  supposition,  hoi 
beactuallymurdered  ii 
iy  confuted  by  their  a] 
and  decaying  dwellin^ 
,could  be  discovered 
moon— for  the  trees  in 
partially  cleared  awnTz- 
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the  larger  portion  were  composed  of  pieces 
of  stonfe,  while  the  inferior  part  of  the  build- 
ing was  constructed  only  of  timber.  The 
irhole  dwelling,  however,  bore  the  marks  of 
time  and  weather ;  and,  while  the  house- 
led:  grew  luxuriantly  on  the  roof,  large 
les  of  moss  covered  the  wall  in  several 


The  twinkling  of  a  light  through  a  nar- 
row casement  over  the  doorway  of  this 
kunting-lodge,  gave  notice  to  Sir  Aleyne 
that  it  was  inhabited;  and  the  blast  of  the 
kom  of  the  leader  of  the  party,  was  presently 
foDowed  by  the  noisy  withdrawal  of  more 
^Its  and  chains  than  the  place  might  have 
^u  supposed  to  possess. 

A  low-browed,  ill-looking  man,  bearing 
^her  the  aspect  of  a  city  cutpurse  than 
'"^it  of  the  retainer  of  a  powerful  knight  or 
"^it)n,  then  appeared,  grumbling  sorely  at 
*^ving  been  called  out  of  his  bed ;  but  the 
•^prehensions  of  Sir  Aleyne  and  Osmund 
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were  all  increaaed,  when  in  this  msn  1 
recogniaed  Lingridge,  their  host  at  themai 
hoiise  near  Carlisle. 

It  was  not^  indeed,  that  Oamand 
aware  of  all  the  mysteriea  connected  n 
that  dwelling;  for,  on  the  morning  after 
arrival  there  with  her  attendants,  Qa 
Margaret  had  been  permitted  to  depart 
peace;  and  die  had  henel^  while  infin 
ing  Sir  Basil  and  Osmund  that  it  would 
necessary  they  should  at  once  pursoe  tl 
journey,  assured  them  that  their  late  a 
panion,  Sir  Aleyne,  was  in  safety,  and  wo 
shortly  rejoin  them. 

The  very  silence,  however,  which  i 
aflerwards  preserved  by  that  knight  him 
as  to  his  adventures  at  the  moated  ho^ 
convinced  the  bold  outlaw  that  the  myst 
attached  to  it  was  dangerous;  while 
apprehension  that  Lingridge  was  connec 
with  the  monk  Gerald,  filled  Sir  Aleyne  ii 
new  terrors  for  Blanche,  whose  father, 
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noff  learned^  waa  in  league  either  nvith 
tbe  iDonk  hinmelfj  or  his  insb*iiment  Ling- 
ridge. 

A  Ifti^  fire^  despite  the  heat  of  the  season, 

huned  on  the  hearth  of  the  hall,  or  principal 

apartment  of  the  hunting-lodge,  into  which 

langridge  led  the  knight,  Osmund,  and  Sir 

flogh  NeviTs  men« 

On  this  fire,  a  youth  of  about  sixteen 
yean  of  age  was  employed  in  broiling  slices 
of  venison,  some  of  which,  already  cooked, 
were  piled  in  such  goodly  profusion  upon  a 
pewter  dish  near  the  embers,  that  it  seemed  as 
though,  in  spite  of  Lingridge's  grumbling  at 
being  disturbed,  guests  must  have  been  ex- 
pected to  supper. 

"Gk)od  even,  Sir  Knight,"  said  Lingridge, 
^ft  the  light  of  the  fire,  and  the  lamp  burning 
On  the  table,  discovered  to  him  the  features 
^  Sir  Aleyne.  "  If  I  mistake  not,  it  is  no 
U)Qg  time  since  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
your  host  elsewhere.    Happy  shall  I  be,  on 


^*xv.    niuiij^riant  sneer    a 
with  which  these  words  \y 
convinced  Sir  Aleyne  that 
stranger  to  the    mysterie 
moated  house  or  the  so-c 
St.  Austin. 

Meantime,  the  man  who  h; 
by  Sir  Aleyne,  was  borne  in 
his  companions,  one  of  who 
of  horror  when,  on  unfastei 
which  had  been  wrapped 
discovered  that  he  was  dead, 

"Why,  thou  foolish  loon! 
of  Sir  Hugh's  men,  "didst 
that  life  and  our  bold  Godf 
companv  thpjw*  ♦i»'w/*'* ' *^ 
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harsh  and  stern  to  all  else,  thou 
Wert  always  kind  and  gentle  to  me.    Alas  I 
^1  ^rfiat  will  become  of  thy  poor  Edred 
now?" 

'  ^Whjy  shave  those  curling  locks,  which 
ai6  indeed  only  fit  for  a  maiden,  and  vow 
thyself  at  once  for  a  monk,"  cried  the  other 
retamer  with  a  brutal  laugh. 

The  eye  of  the  youth,  however,  had  now 
turned  firom  the  dead  body  of  his  brother 
towardstheLancastrian  knight,  and,  suddenly 
diawing  a  dagger  from  his  girdle,  he  sprang 
towards  Sir  Alejme,  who,  as  he  was  still 
oound,  was  unable  to  defend  himself;  and 
tlie  brave  knight  had  certainly  fallen  a 
^ctim  to  the  vengeance  of  this  boy,  had  not 
Ungridge,  who  had  marked  the  action, 
suddenly  flung  himself  between  them. 

"  Patience,  patience,  Master  Edred  I "  he 

cried,  '^  and  learn  that  this  knight  is  meet 

1     for  the  vengeance  of  thy  master.     Go  to. 

How  was  thy  brother  slain?  in  the  good 


"  and  in  sooth  I  could  mysel: 
at  the  service  put  on  me  b; 
war;  for  truly  my  heart  *: 
gentle  sympathies,  and  I  hold 
to  have  been  compelled  to 
bonds,  and  in    divers   wa} 
courteously,  so  valorous  a  In 
^Now,  our  lady  and  all 
the   poor    knight   under  tl 
Harry  Dale!"  said    another 
"  if  thy  compassion  is  move 
and  he  is  at  the  same  time  c 
hospitality  of  our  friend,  L 
with  all  deference,  my  maste 
enouerh  to  simil  n.  monf'a  «• 


/ 
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^Hxlj  gf  Godfirejr^  which  had  been  laid  upon 
'^ie&wr,  with  the  fiill  glare  of  the  fire  blaz- 
^^^Kgon  ^  ghastly  &ce.    The  cuiraas  which 
^^i$d  worn  had  been  removed  by  his  com* 
^^hiea^  that  they  might  examine  his  wound, 
^nd   hia  vest  was  saturated  with   blood« 
Xav^untorily,  Sir  Aleyne  averted  his  head 
M  the  man's  comrades  bore  the  body  past 
him ;   and  Dale,  apprehending   that  this 
movement  arose  firom  a  certain  uneasy  feel- 
ing at  having,  though  fairly  and  in  self- 
defence,  caused  the  death  g£  Godfrey,  burst 
into  loud  laughter — 

"  Be  of  good  che^,  Sir  Knight  1"  be  ex- 

dabued;  ^^  I  see  that  thou  art  afflicted  with 

too  tender  a  heart,  like  myself;  but  all  this 

Uood  ccxnes  not  fixun    the  stroke  which 

Godfrey  had  at  your  hand,  but  some  of  it 

&om  an  old  wound  got  at  Hexham,  which 

ba  broken  out  a&esh,  and  which  has  had,  I 

tbink,  at  least  as  great  ashare  in  helping  him 

to  puigatory  as  any  thou  canst  lay  claim  to  1" 


Dy  a  huge  brown  loaf,  and  a  fl 
waters.     The  youth  Edred  ha 
persons  who  bore  the  corpse 
from  the  apartment,  to  which 
turn;  and  Shr  Ale3me  and  Os 
been  freed  from  their  bonds,  ^ 
partake  of  the  meal,  an  invitat 
they  were  fain  to  avail  themsel 
to  recruit  their  strength  after  t 
fatigues  of  the  day,  but  also  to  i 
selves  the  better  to  encounter  tho 
yet  to  be  apprehended.     The  i 
over,  the  knight  and  his  friend  wi 
to  separate,  though  contiguous, 
the  limits  of  those  chambers  no 

♦1 X 1 
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in 


Iieart  that  they  heard  a  huge  iron  bolt 
shot  across  the  heavy  oaken  doors  that 
flepanited  them  from  liberty  and  from  each 

other, 


^OLl. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

By  the  kind,  tender  names  of  child  am 
Hear  m j  complaints,  and  take  me  to  j 

Vbkic 

When  Blanche  Nevil  recovere 
she  found  herself  being  conve 
along,  in  what  she  Judged  to  be  a 
Then  all  the  late  events  entere 
memory — the  unexpected  meetii 
with  her  lover;  the  denunciat 
white  monk;  and  the  renconti 
father. 

The  character  of  Sir  Hugh 
indeed  of  a  nature  so  harsh  and 
a  bolder  spirit  than   that  of  hi 
finding  all  the  tokens  oP  filinl  l'^ 
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iad  long  ceased  to  love  him  as  she  had 
once  done.  The  estates  of  Sir  Aleyne  Rtz- 
herbert,  as  before  observed,  lay  contiguous 
to  those  of  Sir  Hugh  NevU;  and,  ere  the  dis- 
putes of  York  and  Lancaster  had  put  rancour 
mto  the  vessel  of  peace  among  their  partisans, 
it  had  been  a  favourite  project  with  Fitzher- 
bert's  father  and  the  old  Sir  Hugh,  to  imite 
those  lands  by  the  marriage  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

In  this  expectation  of  an  union  with  Sir 
Aleyne  had  Blanche  been  reared;  and  when, 
after  the  elder  Fitzherbert  had  been  slain, 
fighting  in  the  Lancastrian  cause  at  the 
battle  of  Wakefield,  her  father  sternly  for- 
bade her  to  think  more  of  the  pledge  to  Sir 
Aleyne,  the  gentle  but  faithful  Blanche 
astonished  her  fierce  sire,  by  a  resistance  to 
bis  unjust  and  cruel  mandate  as  firm  as  it 
vas  unexpected.  After  that  period,  the  de- 
meanour of  Sir  Hugh  towards  his  daughter, 
always  severe  and  repulsive,  became  brutal 


kinij^,  whicli  hcT  ambitious  ilitlie] 
gined  might  even  beguile  Edwa 
on  her  the  supreme  distinction 
in  honourable  marriage. 

"With  trembling  eagerness,  th< 
when  fully  restored  to  her  senses 
the  curtains  of  the  litter,  fearing  i 
the  stern  visage  of  her  father 
horsemen  who  surrounded  it; 
infinite  relief,  the  first  person  sh 
among  her  attendants  was  her  fos 
the  faithful  Barry,  who  had,  at 
assisted  Sir  Aleyne  to  escape  afte 
of  Hexham. 

On  questioning  th)s  man,  she  L 
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lady/ said  the  attached  retainer,  in  a  whis^ 
feting  tone,  as  he  leaned  ovex  the  litter,  **  I 
iesr  me  much  that  the  departure  of  my  mas- 
ter bodes  you  no  good ;  the  more  so  that  I 
m  bidden  to  leave  you  at  the  next  stage, 
ind  join  him  at  Greenwich.     The  knight, 
too,  under  whose  orders  you  proceed,  is^ 
I  grieve  to  say,  a  gentleman  well  known  as 
A  servant  of  King  Edward,  in  matters  where- 
in it  little  credits  any  man  to  do  him  service, 
^et,  be  of  good  heart,  sweet  lady !"  continued 
^any,  shocked  at  the  look  of  consternation 
^hich  his  intelligence  had  caused  Blanche  to 
^^ume, — "be  of  good  heart;    surely  Sir 
^ugh,  stem  as  he  is,  cannot  contemplate  be- 
ti^jring  you,  his  own  fair  and  chaste  daugh- 
ter, into  the  power  of  a  cavalier  so  bold  and 
^XMcrupulous  as  the  king." 
-    These  observations  of  her  faithful  attend- 
^*it  were  but    an    indifferent    comfort  to 
Blanche,  who  knew  to  how  great  an  extent 
W  fether  calculated,  both  upon  the  strength 


wiiiiK  iier  reliance  upon  her  fat 
honour  to  be  inferior  to  liis,  sh 
self  to  refrain  from  further  in 
as  to  the  fate  of  Sir  Aleyne;  wi 
whom  Barry  could  only  inform 
had  been,  Tvith  his  attendant,  0 
veyed  away,  but  not,  so  far  as  he 
into  the  power  of  the  king. 

This  conversation,  which  Blan 
attached  though  humble  frient 
able  to  conduct  only  at  inten 
whispers,  was  finally  interrupt 
leader  of  the  little  party,  who,  i 
commanded  Barry  to  separate  hi 
the  company,  and  pursue  a  cross- 

would,  hft  W^     nrx'^^'*'-^    ^- 
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t^ecoiled  firom  the  audacious  and  truculent 

gaae  of  Sir  Gilbert  Malton;  who,  a  disgrace 

to  the  golden  spurs  with  which  King  Edward 

had  endowed  him,  professedly  for  his  brave 

deeds  at  Towton,  but  really,  as  was  averred 

by  the  tongue  of  scandal,  for  services  of  a 

&x  less  honourable  character,  now  justified 

&I1  his  worst  report  by  the  fashion  of  his 

looks  and  words,  as,  pushing  back  the  curtains 

oC  the  litter,  he  rode  beside  it^  and  molested 

IKlanche  with  his   very  disagreeable  com* 

penionship. 

In  the  hope  to  interrupt  compliments, 

couched  in  terms  far  too  free  to  be  pleasant 

tx>  a  modest  maid,  no  less  than  to  learn,  if 

pofldble,  the  nature  of  the  misfortunes  which 

Ae  feared  were  impending  over  her,  Blanche 

^W  this  man  whither  she  was  being  con^^ 

^ed,  and  by  whose  orders? 

^' Alas,  beautiful  Blanche!'*  said  Sir  Gilbert, 
placing  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  fixing  on 
Ae  damsel  a  look  from  which  she  again 


^  xyjL   tiiuu  IS  one  th 

tlie  land  might  envy,  if  induce 
brighter  than  thyself ! "     Froi 
bole  Blanche  turned  with  a  si 
it  strengthened  the  worst  of  1 
sions  ;  nor  were  they  abated, 
leaned  from  her  litter,  she  p 
towers  of  some  stately  dwellii 
among  the    tree-tops,  and  silv 
beams  of  the  summer  moon. 

Presently,  the  party  entered  a 
]park,  where  long  avenues  of  be< 
almost  vied  in  beauty  and  maje 
large  clumps  of  ancient  oaks,  be 
reposed  herds  of  deer,  which,  sfa 
near  tramp  of  hornftfi'Vinrkfa  o^^- 
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he  principal  entrance  of  that  building, 
'ere  of  which  Blanche  had  so  lately 
d;  and,  as  the  moonbeams  fell  on  the 
ieep  waters  of  the  moat  that  sur- 
l  it,  and  she  perceived  the  royal  stan- 
-  England  floating  from  its  topmost 
her  heart  sank  in  despair,  and  she 
no  tongue  to  tell  her  that  she  was  to 
soner  in  the  royal  palace  of  Eltham. 
very  observance  and  respect  even 
lich  Blanche  was  received,  when  her 
x)rs  stopped  at  the  palace,  increased 
ors;  for  she  regarded  such  distinction 
neful,  whether  as  tendered  to  the 
ed  bride  of  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert, 
presumed  leman  of  King  Edward; 
shared  not  in  her  father's  delusions 
18  honourable  intent  of  the  amorous 
A.  Love,  who  is  in  general  famous 
.ding  his  votaries,  made  Blanche  clear- 
1 ;  it  was  the  st  ength  of  her  attach- 
to  Sir  AlejTie,  her  eagerness  to  seek 


Un  the  other  hand,  amDitio 
successfully  deluded  the  usuallj 
Sir  Hugh  Nevil ;  and  he,  the  £ 
the  avaricious  and  hard-heartec 
world,  trusted  his  daughter  in  1 
the  most  libertine  of  monarcbs. 
fidence  of  the  sincerity  of  I 
honourable  intentions,  and  in  ai 
that  the  vigour  of  her  virtu 
secured  by  her  love  for  the 
which  yet  would  not,  he  ho 
against  the  offer  of  a  crown. 

As  to  Blanche,  she  had  not  c 
solation  of  seeing  the  infatui 
feither  in  its  fullest  extent;  and, 
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Agnificence,  alike  royal  and  tasteful, 

lished  the  chamber  to  which  Blanche 

ducted. 

nralls    were    hung    with    gorgeous 

,  representing  various  scenes  in  the 

Troy,  a  fiivourite  subject  both  with 
ancists  and  workers  in  embroidery. 
3  scenes,  the  lovely  Helen  was  con- 
} ;  nor  were  there  wanting  fantastic 
[  illustrations  of  the  amiable  Andro- 
and  her  lord,  Hector,  the  supreme 

the   maids   and    minstrels   of  the 
iges. 

tapestry  must  have  been  wrought  at 
jnse  cost,  for  not  only  were  the  wools, 
brmed  the  staple  of  the  pictures,  of 
St  quality,  and  dyed  of  the  liveliest 
St  expensive  colours,  but  these  were 
bly  interspersed  with  floss  silks,  and 
i  silver  thread,  for  the  representa- 

the   more  costly  portions  of  the 


i^.wv;^  Willi  saver  and  siirmc 
plumes  of  blue  and  wliite  fea 

A  corresponding  luxury  ai 
pervaded  all  the  other  appoii 
chamber  ;  the  oak  chairs,  elal 
and  gilt,  had  cushions  of  blue  i 
on  the  toilette-table  were  of 
large  mirror  of  the  same  met 

The  apartment  which  oj 
bedchamber  was  fitted  up  in 
manner ;  the  floor  spread  with 
of  Turkey  work,  while  a  tabic 
was  covered  with  delicate  cole 
and  fruit,  all  served  in  vessels 
gold,  so  richly  chased  that  th( 
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ttloon,  than  a  door  at  its  upper  end  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  king  appeared. 

Stepping  forward  with  all  that  insinuating 
gnce  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  assume, 
Edward  took  the  hand  of  Blanche  Nevil, 
lod,  in  gentle  but  earnest  tones,  bade  her 
welcome  to  his  palace  of  Eltham;  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  she  was  content  with 
the  apartments  assigned  to  her. 

"I  am  much  beholden  to  your  grace,"  re- 
plied Blanche,  "  for  the  distinction  of  being 
chosen  as  an  inmate  of  your  regal  dwelling ; 
bat,  with  all  gratitude  and  humbleness,  I 
would  fain  urge  that  the  abode  of  a  young 
tod  gallant  monarch  is  still  a  shelter  most 
Bnmeet  for  a  modest  maiden.  Let  me,  then, 
pray  your  grace  to  suffer  me  to  go  forth,  for 
in  sooth  the  hut  of  the  meanest  serf  were  a 
more  honourable  dwelling-place!" 

"  Sweet  Blanche!"  answered  the  king,  pas- 
sionately pressing  his  lips  to  the  fair  hand 
which  he  still  held,  ^'  affect  not  to  misunder- 


k^ucii  luve  as  It  can  bes 
to  offer  to  a  simple  maiden 
turned  Blanche,  "can  be  onl 
a  wrong;  the  eagle  mates  not 
dove,  and  in  the  palace  of  hi 
should  a  monarch's  bride  be 
"  Nay,  fairest  Blanche,"  rej 
"  you  wrong  alike  my  love 
beauty  by  too  severe  a  judgme 
mates  not  with  the  dove,  yet 
and  fragile  eglantine  twine  her 
&e  stately  oak.     It    were 
virtue's  self  to  proffer  lawless  Ic 
would  wed  thee,  fairest  Blanc 
i^rt  the  queen  of  beauty,  I  wo 
the  aupfin  ftl«n  rS  TTi-w  ^r.-»:i- 
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riicb  momentarily  flashed  in  the  blue  eyes 
f Edward  as  he  uttered  the  last  words;  for 
T  own  were  fixed  upon  the  ground,  or 
riaps  some  doubt  as  to  the  good  faith  of 
I  seemingly  generous  offer  might  have  risen 
her  mind.  As  it  was,  she  replied  with  a 
Igment  probably  sobered  by  her  attach- 
nt  to  the  Lancastrian  knight — 
'  Believe  me,  your  grace,  she  is  the  most 
alsubjectwho  permits  you  in  such  a  matter 
rae  in  vain.  Rouse  yourself,  my  noble  lord, 
I  shake  off  the  trammel  of  your  passions 
they  lead  you  to  destruction.  Think  how 
ny  of  your  own  powerfiil  subjects  such  a 
rriage  would  offend.  Alas!  well  am  I  as- 
ed  that  my  proud  kinsman  of  Warwick 
D,  would  ill  brook  that  my  father's  daugh- 
should  be  his  queen;  and  I,  my  royal 
i,  am  too  proud  to  avail  myself  of  an 
3our  which  it  so  ill  suits  your  dignity  to 
tow.  Your  bride,  my  lord,  should  be  the 
ighter  of  a  line  of  kings ;  and  shall  the 


me,  my  lord,  the  bold  Laiu 
even  yet  wholly  subdued; 
would  be  their  rejoicing  wei 
the  affections  of  your  own 
partisans  by  taking  in  marria 
of  a  simple  knight  ?" 

"  Charming  reasoner ! " 
"'tis  pity  thy  delicate  form 
should  so  behe  thy  keen 
shouldst  have  been  a  learned 
with  our  Lady's  grace,  we  1 
thou  dost  so  sagely  predict  ma 
from  our  brows,  we  would  n 
Chief- Justice,  in  which  case  t 
doubtless  rival  that  of  Gascoi 
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daouely  ire  shall  hope  to  convert  thee  from 
%  most  disloyal  rejection  of  our  suit ;  and 
to  aid  us  in  this  task,  we  trust,  though  he  is 
oot  a  man  famed  for  many  words,  to  the 
ebqaence  of  thy  father,  the  valiant  Sir 
Hogh,  whom  we  expect  to  sup  with  us  anon ; 
lod,  in  the  mean  time,  may  it  please  thee  to 
pirtake  of  some  slight  refection,  for  sure  I  am 
that  thy  journey  and  thy  nimble  tongue 
must  together  have  exhausted  thee  sorely." 

With  these  words  Edward,  who,  through- 
out the  conversation,  had  retained  possession 
of  the  damsel's  hand,  led  her  towards  the 
table  where  the  collation  was  spread,  of 
which  she  was  fain  to  partake,  in  order,  in 
wme  measure,  to  escape  the  oppressing  con- 
^OQsness  of  his  ardent  gaze. 

By  a  sensualist,  like  the  king,  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  were  not  disregarded,  and,  as  he 
drained  cup  after  cup  of  rich  Burgundy,  his 
woks  and  words  grew  bolder,  and  more  at 
^riance  with  the  professedly  honourable 

TOLI,  O 


^vhich  she  felt  liis  presei 
daring  licentiousness  of  tl 
abated  by  the  savage  loo 
which,  when  the  attentic 
for  a  moment  distracted 
arm,  and  bade  her  beware, 
in  his  power,  and  the  pric 
be  her  compliance  with  t 
king. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

The  deed  which  thoa  hast  done !  that  rathlesa  deed, 
^ich  fickened  Hearen  to  look  npon ;  that  deed, 
Which  might  haTe  frighted,  in  the  depths  of  hell, 
The  fiends  more  merciful  than  thou ;  that  deed 
Shin  be  discoTered  yet ! 

MS.  Tkaoedt. 

Through  the  narrow  casement  of  the  cell 
to  which  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert  had  been 
consigned,  the  mild  effiilgence  of  the  summer 
nioon  streamed  calmly  and  sweetly,  asthough 
l^CT  gentle    rays  beamed    on  nought  less 
peaceful  than  themselves — as  though  the 
angry  passions  of  doomed  and  miserable  man 
n^isht  be  hushed  in  the  holy  serenity  of  her 
quiet  light.     Alas!  that   the  vices  of  the 
nianjr  should  for  ever  mar  the  virtues  of  the 
few.    The  heart  of  Aleyne  Fitzherbert  was 
good  and  generous;  his  spirit,  had  his  lot 
^  cast  in  less  stormy  times,  had  been 


world  Avhich  lie  cncoun 
compelled  to  abandon  t 
to  him  8o  enchanting, 
of  scenes  as  strange  a 
which  his  fancy  pictui 
trous  state  of  his  owi 
more  those  of  Queen  A 
sonal  beauty  and  heroic 
fitted  her  for  the  lieg< 
whose  character  partoo 
elements  of  old  romanc 
mind  of  Aleyne  Fitzhei 
melancholy.    But  the  sp 
adverse  &te  was  not,  the 

him !  anil   m/lao/^   *'^^  ^ 
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tie  delist  of  that  triumph  ove^  it  which 
inuigiQation  ever  pictures  as  still  possible  to 
be  attained;  and  hence  the  most  dteamy 
of  enthosiasts  is  often  the  most  determined 
opponent  of  mischances,  malice,  and  envy, 
in  actual  life. 

Thus,  it  was  not  long  after  he  was  left  alone 
in  his  narrow  cell,  that  Sir  Aleyne  wasted 
tbe  important  moments  in  repining  at  the 
present  dangers  of  his  own  position,  or  those 
more  imminent  ones  that  surrounded  Blanche 
Nevil.  His  part,  he  felt,  was  again  to 
place  himself  by  her  side,  to  snatch  her 
from  the  threatened  peril,  and  to  accomplish 
this  it  was  necessary  first  to  escape  from  his 
present  place  of  confinement;  but,  in  his 
casual  glance  round  his  chamber,  no  ready 
means  for  effecting  this  escape  appeared. 

The  only  furniture  was  a  poor  but  clean 
pfflet,  a  bowl  of  feir  water,  and  an  oaken 
rtooL  The  casement,  which  was  small  and 
strongly  grated,  overlooked  the  forest ;  and 


means  of  regaininn-  i,; 

surprise    he    perceive 

depths  of  the  forest  ii 

two  figures,  apparent] 

and. costume  male  am 

approaching  nearer,  tl 

casement  at  which  he 

cognised  in  the  man  th( 

The  sight  of  a  femal 

strange  andmysterious  p 

happy  Ermengarde  to  th 

but  this  person,  who  was 

he  could  not  obtain  a  gli 

had  neither  the  height  i 

tionsofErmenenrdp..  Th 
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lum  that  they  approached  the  door  of  the 
lodge. 

This  conjecture  was  presently  confirmed 
hj  his  hearing  the  loud  blast  of  a  horn, 
followed  by  the  trampling  of  feet ;  and,  before 
loDg,  footsteps  approached  the  room  in  which 
the  koight  was  confined,  and  he  caught  the 
floand  of  female  accents  uttering  words  of 


"Foolish  maiden!"  then  replied  a  voice, 
which  by  its  harsh  tone  Sir  Aleyne  knew  to 
be  that  of  the  monk,  Gerald,  "didst  thou  not, 
day  and  night,  bemoan  thee  for  thy  cheer- 
leas  life?  and  now,  when  it  is  given  thee  to 
change  the  monotony  of  thy  existence  for 
one  free  and  blithesome  as  that  of  the  sum- 
mer-birdsy  thou  dost  complain  as  though 
thou  wert  constrained  still  to  count  the  lapse 
of  the  dull  hours  by  thy  prayers  and  tears 
^  the  abode  you  profess  to  loathe  so  much." 

"Alas,  my  &ther  !"  answered  the  maiden 
^  an  accent,  the  sweetness  of  which  sounded 


dilated  to  satisfy  the 
heart ;  but  the  good 
rest,  she  who  acted  t 
a  mother  in  the  stead 
me  in  my  infancy, 
deserve  the  joys  I  ex 
gladsome  world,  if  I 
from  my  heart  all  the 
regret  for  her  gentle  c 
"  Yet  it  needs  not  tl 
eyes  for  that  Millicenl 
^^  This  is  80  gracious  a 
art  about  to  live,  that 
tears,  which  its    enjo; 
thee  from  sheddingr. 
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Maireffing    at    the   appearance   of  the 
gloomj-minded    monk    in   such   company, 
ud  go  far  from   the    scene  of  his  after- 
won'g  adventure,   and  hesides    apprehen- 
ave  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  Lingridge 
«nd  his  companions,  Sir  Aleyne   did  not 
•ttempt  to  sleep ;  and,  as  he  still  sat  by  the 
casemeDt,  some  time  after  the   monk   had 
withdrawn  from  the   adjoining  apartment, 
he  became  aware  of  a  slight  noise,  as  if  some 
instrument  was  being  cautiously  applied  to 
the  partition  which  separated  his  room  from 
that  occupied  by  his  friend  Osmund.     Pre- 
sently this  noise  increased,  and,  convinced 
that  Osmund  was  endeavouring  to  force  a 
passage    between  the    two    chambers.    Sir 
Aleyne  ventured  to  approach,  and  call  his 
fiiend  softly  by  name. 

"Beef  good  cheer,  Sir  Knight,"  answered 
Osmund  in  a  cautious  tone ;  "  we  can  make 
^y  out  of  my  chamber  if  you  can  but  get 
iflto  it  from   your  own.     The  partition  is 


._    v.^v*»/    cue   |jiaii 
noise  may  disturb  our 
Before  following  Osi 
Aleyne,  in  the  same  Ic 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  c 
contiguous  to  his^  on 
whom  it  was  probable 
ever  slight,   might  a\ 
however,  the  nails  that 
were  old  and  rusty,  and 
age,  had  shrunk  slight 
so  that,  with  less  noise  1 
to  calculate  on,  the  Lai 
remove  one  of  the  pk 
which  Osmund  had  tal 
chamber.      Thft  mr^r^r 
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Iiis  own  chamber   into   that  occupied   by 

Osmond 
On  being  left  for  the  night  by  the  retainers 

of  Sir  Hugh  Nevil,  the  first  care  of  Osmund 
nSf  like  that  of  Sir  Aleyne,  to  search  for 
flieansof  escape;  and,  to  his  great  joy,  he 
pesently  found  that  the  woodwork  securing 
the  bars  across  his  casement  was  so  old  and 
iecayed,  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter 
0  force  them  from  their  sockets ;  while  the 
Ibtance  from  the  casement  to  the  ground 
m  so  moderate,  that  it  might  be  leaped 
irithout  danger.  The  first  care  of  Osmund 
W8  to  remove  the  bars,  which  were  the 
peat  obstacle  to  liberty ;  his  next,  to  find  the 
Queans  of  making  his  friend  the  companion 
rfhis  flight. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  Sir  Aleyne  and 
4e  outlaw  stood  at  liberty  on  the  green- 
sward beneath  the  walls  of  the  hunting-lodge ; 
^  as  with  swift  footsteps  they  were  hasten- 
ngfrom  its  dangerous  vicinity,  a  slight  noise 


luc  casement  of  th 

tliat  lately  orcupicL 

Aware  that  this  n 

he  had  seen  with  G( 

forwards,  and  besou^ 
not  to  make  known 
Osmund  to  the  mo 
tant  of  the  house. 

"Rest  content,  g 
of  a  leal  maiden!" 
to  none  that  I  have 
wherefore  flee  you  tJ 
what  evil  have  you  ti 
is  intended  you?" 
"Another  time,  g( 
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foffer,  through  the  treachery  of  those  who 
khabit  this  house,  which  it  grieveth  me 
ibould  be  even  for  a  time  the  abiding-pkce 
of  ao  fiur  and  gentle  a  maiden." 

''Dost  thou  pity  me  ?"  said  the  beautiful 
Ififfioent  ^^Alas  I  thy  pity  is  misplaced ;  I  am 
tonow  removed  from  a  very  drear  abode  to 
KiDtroducedto  the  world,  to  the  court  of  the 
M)Ue  king  Edward,  where  my  &ther  Gerald 
eDs  me,  I  shall  meet  with  none  but  &ir 
adies  and  valorous  knights,  and  that  of  all 
oughts  the  king  himself  is  the  bravest,  and 
k  best  See  you  then,  good  gentlemen, 
lam  not  a  meet  object  for  your  pity  I" 

^^Alas,  poor  maiden!"  exclaimed  the 
bight,  on  whose  mind,  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
dazzling  beauty  of  Millicent,  dawned  a  sus- 
[ttcioii  of  some  new  treachery  of  the  seeming 
DAook,  Gerald.  '^Alas,  poor  maiden!  it  is 
^en  in  thy  brilliant  hopes  that  I  find  such 
cause  for  pity.  In  thy  fair  face,  in  thy 
flTer-8ounding  tongue,  in  the  bright  promise 


remember,  I  beseech  j 
beware,  should  you  ci 
of  York,  and  still  rac 
councillor,  the  vile  G< 
by  his  holy  habit,  foi 
the  arch-fiend  under 
tity!" 

"Alas!  you  know 
licent,  **He  is  notw 
monk,  but  a  powerfu 
of  King  Edward ;  an 
St.  Austin  to  screen  1 
the  malice  of  the  L 
tain  you  too  long;  I 
tongue  should  lead 
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loxariant  golden  hair  a  fillet  of  blue  ribbon, 
which  was  bound  in  front  by  a  clasp  of 
pearl,  and,  throwing  it  to  the  knight,  closed 
the  casement  ere  he  had  time  to  thank  her 
for  the  courtesy. 

The  voice  of  his  friend  Osmund  reminded 
Ktzherbert  of  the  dangers  attendant  on  lin- 
gering in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hunting- 
lodge;  and  they  forthwith  commenced  their 
journey  through  the  wood,  taking,  however, 
the  precaution  to  keep  under  the  shelter  of 
the  trees.  They  had  not,  however,  proceeded 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  they  heard  the 
8ound  of  approaching  voices,  and,  stepping 
still  further  into  the  forest.  Sir  Aleyne  had 
Dearly  fallen  into  an  open  grave,  which 
yawned  under  the  shadow  of  an  enormous 
oak;  and  he  had,  with  his  friend,  just  barely 
time  to  conceal  himself  among  the  brush- 
wood, when  two  men  appeared,  bearing 
between  them  what  seemed  to  be  the  body 
of  another  wrapped  in  a  horseman's  cloak. 


..,  --j**^5  ^^^^^^'  i^uraen  upc 
the    open    grave,    paused,    an 
breath  heavily,  for  the  task 
had  not  been  a  light  ona 

"  Stay  1 "  exclaimed  Lingrid| 
panion,  after  having  rested  a 
prepared  to  swathe  the  mantle 
the  body.     "Stayl"  he  repeal 
look  once  more  on  the  face  of 
rade,   ere  the  earth  hides  hir 
Then  he  unrolled  the  mantle,  an 
towards  the  moonlight,  gazed  i 
and  gloomy  aspect  on  the  starl 
the  corpse. 

"There  then  thouliest  at  last,  b< 
he  said,  "  and  th^  aow-v*  — ^^^ 
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of  amsdence  borrowed  from  the  shaven 
a;  BO  Tiioe  acmples  stood  betweea  thee 
ij  doty*  Verily,  if  thy  lord  willed  that 
at  SQoh  a  deed  should  be  done,  thoa 
do  it,  and  flinched  not,  either  for  the 
of  a  lorn  maiden  or  the  mailed  hand 
armed  knight.  "  Fare  thee  well,  God- 
'  added  Lingridge  in  a  broken  tone, 
(tooping  to  idaap  the  oold  hand  of  the 
I  once  more  in  a  friendly  pressure, 
thee  well!  If  it  be  true,  as  the  priests 
18,  that  our  evil  deeds  in  the  body  are 
he4i  after  death,  then  is  thy  soul  now 
'  perilled,  and  it  may  be  that,  by  what 
»11  a  judgment,  the  hand  of  the  young 
le  Fitssherbert  should  have  helped  out 
jdke  thou  didst  get  at  Hexham  I" 
ad  that  knight,  then,  ever  been  wronged 
fid  of  this  bold  Godfrey? "  inquired 
rDale. 

Not  in   his  own  person,"    answered 
idge,  "or  to  his  knowledge;  yet,  had 


to 


geance  from  the  farthest  Umi 
"What,  then,  were   those 
Harry  Dale. 

"  Nay,"  answered  Lingrid^ 
to  speak  of  them  now,  witl 
lying  stone  cold  at  my  foot, 
grave  yawning  to  be  his  bed 
trust  that  these  stories  of  i 
tales  coined  up  to  fiighten  mi 
As  Lingridge  uttered  the 
stooped  to  draw  the  mantle  i 
face  of  the  corpse ;  but  then,  wl 
the  waving  of  the  branches  of 
the  effect  of  their  own  excitec 
it  seemed,  both  to  him  n.r\f\  Viia 
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from  the  corpse,  while  at  the  same  moment 
an  owl,  which  had  made  its  dwelling  in  a 
hollow  branch,  uttered  its  hideous  cry,  and 
passed  with  white  flapping  wings  over  the 
body,  and,  after  fluttering  round  it,  returned 
with  another  dismal  scream  to  the  decayed 
branch,  where  it  protruded  its  spectral  head 
with  dull  round  eyes,  that  seemed  to  watch 
the  movements  of  Lingridge  and  his  com- 
panion. "  Didst  thou  see  that  ?  "  cried  Dale, 
in  a  voice  that  slightly  trembled. 
"What,  the  old  white  owl?"   said  ling- 


"No!"  responded  Dale;  "  the  frown  upon 
the  dead  face  of  Grodfrey,  when  thou  didst 
jecF  at  the  story  of  the  judgment" 

"Go  to,  man!"  cried  Lingridge  in  an  ill- 
Msumed  tone  of  bravado ;  "  thou  art  growing 
tt  &nciful  as  an  old  woman  or  a  sick  maiden. 
Truly,!  saw  nothing  save  that  accursed  white 
owl  fluttering  over  poor  Godfrey,  as  if  it 
would  have  pecked  his  eyes  out!" 


x^x^i       X  A.nuw    IC    IS 

Lin.gridge,  hastily  swathing  tl 

mantle,  but  averting  iis  eye: 

SB  he  did  so.     "But  in  truth, 

bW  put  me  in  mind  of  a  d< 

poor  Godfrey  had  too  inuc 

staJe  matter    *hich   so  we 

Aleyne  Fitzherbert's  avengij 

Godfrey  lies  toow,  beneath  a 

the  body  of  a  slain  knight,  a  bi 

•od  handsome  cavaKer,   and 

•Mfte  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzberbert 

that  knight  had  not  &Uea  in 

^ttle;  jfor  iSodfrey  stood  ov. 

^gger  teeking  in  the  heaw^ 

knight,  whom,  at  the  twlioo*  «^ 
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iaidj  with  his  &ce  tamed  up  in  the  mcMm- 
ligiity  and  sach  a  frown  upon  it  as  seemed  hut 
oowto  pass  oyer  the  &ceof  Godfrey,  a  cry  was 
bend  near-*rthe  hoarse  note  of  the  raven, 
lol  the  owl;  and  I  saw  it  myself,  the 
irrion  bird  flew  from  the  boughs,  and,  cir^ 
fing  round  the  body  of  the  knight,  dipped 
or  beak  in  his  Uood,  and  spirted  the  drops 
\  Godfrey's  &ce  as  she  darted  back  to  her 
Id  haunt  Jn  the  tr^e,  and  then  Godfrey, 
rho  I  thought  had  feared  not  man  qor 
evil,  was  startled  by  the  raven,  and  fled 
way  crying  that  the  fiend  himself  was  in 
i»  shape!" 

^^And  you  saw  this,  lingridge?  "  said  Dale, 
n  80  peculiar  a  tone  that  it  struck  3ir 
Aleyne,  who  had  listened  to  the  whole 
QOQversation  with  breathless  attention,  that 
this  man,  hardened  though  he  might  be,  yet 
>hraDk  trom  one  implicated  in  such  deeds 
^  liQgndge  h^  described, 

"Ay!  ay  1 "  returned  Lingridge  in  a  bparse 


when  he  knew  the  deed  wa 
he  did  in  the  faith  that  I  wa 
who  would  not  betray  my  n 
ing  his  share  in  the  murder, 
you  know,  would  not  have  n 
knight  to  life  again.     But  il 
talking  over  these  deeds  of  G 
corpse  at  our  feet ;  and,  thougli 
compliant  with  the  will  of  h 
ever  a  free  and  true  comp; 
lay  him  in  his  grave,  then, 
his  soul,  if  the  tale  of  the  juc 
to  the  Virgin's  prayers." 

With  these  words  Lingri 
body,  and  motioned  for  naU 
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its  hrinL  No  words  passed  between  them, 
me  with  a  reference  to  the  work,  while 
thqr were  occupied  in  this  dismal  duty;  and, 
wboi  it  was  concluded,  they  walked  silently 
sway,  equally  occupied,  as  it  seemed,  in  no 
very  agreeable  reflections. 


CITAPER  XI 


• Be  that  you  are ! 

That  is  a  woman,  if  jou  be  mo 


It  was  no  part   of  the 
licentious  Edward  the  Fourtl 
be  generally  known  that  h 
lovely    Blanche   Nevil   a   p 
palace  of  Eltham.     Hence  he 
ing  any,  save  the  minions  of 
at  that  residence ;  and  was  th< 
very  unwillingly,  compelled 
London  the  day  after  Blan< 
placed  by  her  father  at  his  rm 

It  had  been  the  policy  of  S 
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Sir  Alepe  Fitzherbert;  he  little  thought 
that  the  most  nefarious  of  his  own  designs 
ix  takiDg  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the 
idog,  was  far  surpassed  in  turpitude  by  that 
which  Edward  had  concocted,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Sir  Gilbert  Malton. 

The   royal  Edward,   however,  was  not 

either  too   fastidious  or  exclusive   in  his 

imoars ;  hence,  two  nights  after  his  return 

to  Loudon,   wrapped   in   a  mantle  which 

effectually  screened  him  from  recognition,  he 

bocked  at  a  low  door  in  the  wall  of  the 

small  garden  attached  to  the  house  of  Alder- 

nm  Torriam,  in  the  Jewry.     A  light  quick 

step  was  immediately  heard,  and  the  door 

being  opened,  a  female  figure,  muffled  in  a 

hffge  doak  and  hood,  was  dimly  discernible 

in  the  dear  obscurity  of  the  summer  night 

"Tls  all  safe,  sweet  king !"  whispered  this 

female,  who  was,  indeed,  no  other  than  the 

pretty  Mistress  Alice,  who  was  indulging  in 

ui  amusement  which  scandal  declared  to  be 


aDsence,  the  young  and  gal 

whom  London,  beyond  all 

empire,  was  especially  devc 

Doubtless,  in  this  case,  as 

tongue  of  scandal  was  vei 

unjust.    The  charters  of  tt 

that  the  amiable  Edward 

been  its  real  and  very  gen© 

and  surely  there  was  but  a 

festation  of  gratitude  in  tl 

that  gallant  monarch,  which 

among  the  maids  and  matr 

and  doubtless  it  was  the  desi 

by  stealth,  that  induced  tl 

extend  the  hospitality  of  tht 


«_J_    17J_. 
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he  absence  of  her  husband ;  though — 
r  the  imprudent  dame — more  than 
n  before  the  court-ball,  from  which 
had  been  borne  by  Sir  Aleyne,  Mis- 
rriam  had  met  the  king  at  a  cottage 
g  to  an  aged  and  detached  dependent 
^n  at  Eennington. 

the  present  occasion,  however, 
Uice  had  ventured  upon  a  ^^  bolder 
er  husband  had  been  compelled,  by 
ness  as  an  armourer,  to  leave  Lon- 
1  therefore,  secure  in  his  absence, 
e  an  appointment  with  Edward  to 
liim  at  her  own  house.  Conscious, 
',  of  her  guilt,  which  she  was  yet 
to  conceal,  she  took  care  to  give 
for  the  night  to  her  principal  domes- 
the  plea  that,  as  the  alderman -was 
she  would  spare  them  to  visit  their 
s.  The  superior  members  of  her 
>ld  thus  disposed  of,  she  knew  that 
STB  would  have  retired  to  rest  by  the 


woman  now  led  the  monarch,  h 
been  prepared  for  the  interview. 
pet  of  Turkey*  work  was  spread  u 
the  best  silver  plate  of  the  wealt 
was  most  ostentatiously  displays 
of  sideboard,  or  rather  open  cl 
tion  of  delicate  sweetmeats  and 
was  served  on  dishes  of  the  £ 
and  richly-wrought  silver  flagoni 
with  generous  Burgundy  and  i 
The  candles  were  of  perfumed  w 
cushions  of   the  huge  carved  < 
covered  with  rare  tapestry. 

On    entering    this    apartmen 
Alice  hastily  threw  aside  the  h 


her  on  tibe  tastefulness  of  her 
oostome. 

The  olgect  of  the  king,  however,  in  visits 
ing  the  vain  city  dame,  was  not  merdy  that 
of  leading  astray  a  woman  whose  somewhat 
c(wite  beaoty  could  not  long  interest  so  re- 
ftved  a  voluptuary.      Indeed   it  was  this 
toman  who  had  betrayed  to  Sir  Hugh  Nevil 
the  ffight  of  his  daughter  fix)m  the  royal  fete ; 
for  that  stem  but  wUy  knight,  from  the  time 
Uuit  his  daughter  had  lodged  in  the  house  of 
Mistress  Torriam,  had  found  it  suit  with  his 
riewB  to  take  the  dame  into  his  interests. 
Thus,  Alice  Torriam  was  acquainted  with 
that  attachment  between  Blanche  and  Sir 
Aleyne  Fitzherbeart,  which   Sir  Hugh  had 
keeii  80  cai^ful  to  conceal  from  the  king;  to 
▼hom  both  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  had  been  far  too  cautious 
^iMune  it,  as  they  desired  not  that  Edward 
Aould  suspect  thdr  design  oif  interfering 
^tlihis  pleasures  or  inclinations;  while  the 


AAA  VlXi^ll  I/* 


As  for  ^listress  Torriam,  tl: 
mover  in  the  plot  against  Ec 
for  Blanche  Nevil,  she  had  b( 
much  occupied  in  endeavour 
for  herself  the  dishonourable  at 
monarch,  that  she  had  purely  r 
to  tell  him  how,  on  the  night  c 
had,  by  the  orders  of  Sir  Hug 
apartment  where  she  had  been  i 
watched  the  damsel  Blanche, 
versation  with  the  Duke  of  Gl 
afterwards  how  she  had  lost  si 
the  palace-gardens,  when  the  n 
pageant  took  fire. 
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of  principle,  and  not  all  the  wealth  which 
was  lavished  on  her  by  her  fond,  but  foolish 
and  ostentatious  husband,  could  make  her 
indififepent  to  the  bribes  of  Sir  Hugh. 

So  soon,  then,  as  she  was  out  of  danger 
from  the  crowd  and  from  the  fire,  Alice  re- 
sumed her  office  of  spy;  and  though  the 
servitor,  who  had,  by  the  orders  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  furnished  Sir  Aleyne  with  a 
key  to  the  water-gate  of  the  palace,  was  too 
fiiithfal  to  betray  his  trust,  the  wily  dame, 
when  she.found  that  the  damsel  really  was 
not  in  the  gardens,  concluded  at  once  that, 
by  some  means  or  other,  she  had  escaped 
from  them  by  the  water-gate.  And,  at  her 
suggestion.  Sir  Hugh  Nevil  immediately  be- 
took himself  to  the  river  ;  for  he  scarce 
doubted  that  the  woman's  surmise  was  cor- 
^t,  and  still  less  that  Blajiche  was  accom- 
panied by  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert;  for  he 
knew  too  well  the  gentle  and  timid  disposi- 
tion of  the  damsel,  to  suppose  for  a  moment 


the  consequent  injury  to  man] 
himself  to  proceed  in  seiii-ch  o 
wliom,  however,  he  had  repeat 
GcQcealing  from  the  monarch, 
suspicions  as  to  the  coi»pank)i 
Blanche  had  escaped  £rmn  the 
Hugh  said  merely  that  he  ha 
much  indisposed  by  the  ftight^  I 
•injured;  and  that  he  would  t 
avail  himself  of  his  highnesses  g 
'Olf  a  residence  for  the  damsel  in 
Eltham. 

The  tlame  Torriam  then  acco 
Hugh  to  the  place  where  he  toe 
to  her  he  gave  a  stem  caution. 
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Uiat  Mistress  Torriam  had  at  first  no  thought 
of  violating  a  promise  which  she  gave  in  a 
^eiy  solemn  manner. 

As  before  observed,  however,  Alice  had, 

BTcn  previously  to  the  removal  of  Blanche 

Nevil,  been  so  imprudent  as  to  grant  private 

interviews  to  the  king.     With  regard  to  the 

Ismsel,  also,  the  usual  quick -sightedness  of 

ber  sex  in  such  matters,  had  not  so  far  failed 

Mistress  Torriam,  but  that  she  had  perceived 

the  king's  admiration  of  herself  was  greatly 

mingled  with  a  superior   devotion  to  the 

delicately-beautiful  Blanche.     But,  wholly 

dazzled  by   the  extravagant    flatteries    of 

Edward,  and  deluded  by  the  hopes  of  being 

snrrounded    by    the    glare   and  adulation 

which  so  infamously  distinguish  the   para- 

fiJoors   of   royalty,    Alice  had  not  found 

^e,  so  to  speak,  to  be  jealous  of  Blanche 

Xcvil  ' 

On  his  part,  the  king  was  not  wholly  satis* 

^^  with  the  account  he  had  heard  fi:'om  Sir 


his  daughter  and  her  lover  t 
of  Osmund's  relation,  and  pa: 
them  with  his  retainers  on  the 
Sir  Hugh  might  indeed  have 
fiigitives  proceeding  so  &x  intc 
had  very  urgent  reasons,  conn 
old  hatreds  of  others  than  h 
the  race  of  Fitzherbert,  for 
knight  and  the  maiden  so  £b 
unnoticed. 

When,    however,  on  this 
king's  visit  to  Mistress  Torrid 
rupted  her  sportive  sallies  wi< 
inquiry  as  to  the  habits  and 
Blanche  Nevil,  while  a  resident 
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of  £<lward*8  professed  attachment  to  herself 
was  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
eveiy  particular  respecting  Blanche,  from 
one  who,  having  dwelt  under  the  same  roo^ 
most  be  more  cognizant  of  the  damsel's 
diaracter  than  he  could  possibly  be  himself. 
The  skill  of  Alice,  however,  in  the  arts  of 
dhrimnlation  might  have  been  envied  by  the 
most  crafty  of  her  sex ;  for,  bridling  the 
jealous  pang  which  the  question  of  the  king 
had  caused,  she  replied  with  downcast  looks, 
and  an  accent  of  pretended  sorrow — 

"Alas,  sweet  prince  1  surely  the  Lady 
Blanche  is  a  fair  and  exquisite  damsel,  and 
truly  my  heart  bleeds  even  now  for  the 
woful  story  of  her  lovel" 

Among  the  vices  of  the  fierce  and  im- 
paarioned  Edward,  no  taint  of  hypocrisy  was 
tt  least  to  be  counted;  and,  burning  with 
iitdigDation  against  Sir  Hugh,  who  had  led 
Km  to  believe  that  the  heart  of  Blanche  was 
wholly  unenthralled,  he  sharply  demanded  if 


of  the  king",  and  the  wild 
shot  from   his   deep  blue 
thou   not    that    which     he 
throughout  the  city — ^the  1 
sweet  lady  and  the  Lancast 
Aleyne  Fitzherbert?  Truly, 
meet  for  a  simple  city  matro 
speak  of  such  great  matters 
are  many   who  say,  'tis  pi 
should  be  a  Lancastrian  an< 
that,  barring  that  great  oflfen^ 
valorous  and  noble  youth  1" 

"He  shall  diel"  muttc 
Edward  between  his  clenched 
his  brow  darkened  by  a  frc 
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of  the  king,  was  but  a  new  proof  of  the 
atreogth  of  his  passion  for  Blanche;  and  her 
^  heart  burning  with  jealousy,  she  then 
took  a  malignant  pleasure  in  exasperating 
ib  wrath. 

"Poor  damsel ! "  she  said.  "  In  truth,  I 
could  weep  for  her  even  now;  the  hard 
wards  that  I  have  heard  that  cruel  old  knight 
ker  &ther  give  her,  because  she  would  boast 
bow  Sir  Al^ne  had  escaped  the  fight  at 
Hexham,  and  how,  by  our  Lady,  she  would 
bep  her  troth  with  him,  though  baron  or 
belted  earl  knelt  at  her  feet,  yea,  even  though 
&e  rope  were  round  his  neck  for  his  treason 
to  your  grace  1" 

Edward  had  risen  while  the  woman  spoke, 
tnd  was  pacing  the  room  with  hasty  steps. 

"Greyheaded  traitor! "  he  cried;  "foolish 

iud  migudging  maiden !  Ye  shall  both  repent 

of  this,  I  swear  it  by  jny  fistther^s  soul, — and 

t&n  more  audacious  traitor,  Fitzherbert,  I 

will  have  his  heart's  Mood!  ** 


is  like  a  helpless  dove,  and  he 
hawk,  who  will  tear  it  to  pi 
you  then,  sweet  king,  pardo 
trian ! "   At  this  speech,  Edwa 
denly  in  his  impetuous  walk, 
eyes  in  a  kind  of  speechless  ind 
her  by  whom  it  was  preferred, 
ness  seeming  to  contain  a  kind 
he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Bravely  pleaded,  my  cherry-1 
he  said,  "  By  my  kingly  faith, 
shouldest  be  constituted  petil 
for  all  the  traitors  that  our  re 
Possibly  it  might  like  thee  to 
quence  in  behalf  of  the  Ravno 
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tttering;  ^'meddle  not  thou  with  matters 
that  8tirpa88  thy  understanding;  plead  not 
tkm  for  Lancastrians,  either  knights  or 
Bttidens  I " 

^Nay,  honey-sweet  king,  leave  me  not  in 
nger  I  **  said  Alice;  ^^  consider  how  much  I 
mk  for  the  dear  distinction  of  thy  love. 
Should  the  servants  of  Henry  Torriam  have 
keard  thy  voice,  or  thy  heavy  angry  step, 
ih  me!  I  am  lost;  for  my  husband  is  a 
fierce  man,  and  I  might  count  small  chance 
ftr  my  life,  should  he  learn  my  weakness, 
even  for  theel " 

As  she  spoke  thus,  the  wily  dame  raised 
lier  black  eyes  to  the  king,  suffused  in  tears ; 
ind  Edward,  wholly  subdued  by  the  affected 
softness  of  her  manner,  embracing  her  with 
in  earnestness  which  would  have  been  any 
thing  but  agreeable  to  Master  Torriam,  had 
he  witnessed  it,  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer, 
tt  he  freely  forgave  her  offence ;  and  assured 
her  that  should  she  ever  encounter,  through 


. X*  cAi^icuy  lose. 

These  assurances,  how 
QUtwardly  to  pacify  Misti 
lis  i»oon  as  the  king  had  d 
into  a  passion  of  tears,  a 
qome  bitter  revenge  again 

.  On  the  other  hand,  Ed^ 
way  to  his  palace  with  a 
^like  shaken  by  the  tempest 
it  was  that,  as  he  neared  th 
Paul,  he  noticed  not  tha 
habited  in  the  garb  of  a  wh 
from  beneath  the  shadow 
and  stood  directly  in  his 
moment,  however,  that  the 
person  sooke.  an^  ♦^^  i^- J 
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itetches  its  pinions,  and  will  venture  the> 
embrace  of  the  bear  I     Look  to  Wednesday, 
Wirvick,  and  the  tournament  I " 

Having  spoken  thus^  the  stranger,  whose 
cowl  was  closely  drawn  over  his  £eu^  turned 
to  depart;  but  the  king,  ever  fearless  of 
danger,  put  forth  his  hand  to  arrest  his  course, 
demanding  at  the  same  time  the  meaning  of 
floincoherent  a  warning.  The  monk,  however, 
whose  height  and  stalwart  figure  denoted 
great  strength,  shook  off  the  vigorous  grasp 
of  Edward,  as  though  he  had  been  detained 
merely  by  the  hand  of  a  maiden,  and  repeat* 
ing  again,  "  Beware  of  the  Swan!"  strode 
with  a  wondrous  rapidity  into  the  deep 
shadows  around  the  cathedral,  where  he 
was  immediately  lost  to  view.  The  king, 
who  knew  well  that  the  swan  was  an 
especial  device  of  the  Lancastrian  Henry  and 
^  partisans,  pursued  his  way  to  West« 
ounster,  with  his  mind  made  anxious  by 


^j  yj±   i/iiu  succeed 


the  auspices  of  the  Earl  of 

cognizance  of  the  bear  and 
been  also  alluded  to  by  the 
It  might  indeed  be  th 
Aleyne  Fitzherbert  woul( 
present  at  that  tournament 
possible  that  the  disconten 
contemplated  an  outbreak, 
least  mar  the  mirth  of  t 
attended  by  results  no  mon 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

Thns  wisdom  wuhes  to  appear  most  bright 

When  it  doth  tax  itaelf : 

Bat  mariL  me, 

To  be  raceiTed  plain,  HI  speak  more  gross. 

Mkasubb  fobMbasubb. 

Some  days  had  passed  since  Blanche  had 
been  so  forcibly  made  an  inhabitant  of  the 
^J2l  palace  of  Eltham,  and,  to  her  great 
satisfaction,  she  had  not  seen  either  the  king 
op  her  father  since  the  night  of  her  arrival; 
and  but  for  her  harassing  apprehensions 
as  to  the  fate  of  Sir  Aleyne,  she  might  have 
attabed,  during;  this  interval  of  quiet,  if 
^oi  peace  of  mind,  at  least  such  energy  as 
^ould  have  enabled  her,  with  some  calm- 
ness, to  face  the  evils  which  she  could  not 
doubt  were  fast  approaching. 


^xvvAii^  All   Liie  saioon  to  which, 
jacent  cliamber,  she  had  been 
heard  the  door  unlocked,  and 
Malton,  entering  the  apartment 
apology,  seated  himself  beside  h 
menced  an  elaborate  oration,  c 
theme  was,  his  compassion  for  tl 
she  endured  at  the  hands  of  he 
father  and  the  licentious  king. 

From  the  first  moment  that  si 
this  man,  Blanche  had  conceiv 
an  unconquerable  dislike,  which 
way  lessened,  either  by  the  mi 
manner  of  his  present  address,  ai 
looks  by  which  it  was  accompanii 
therefore,  h^  r^i^oa^A  #•- — ^-- 
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ible  vanity  than  was  this  insolent  courtier, 
and  said  in  reply — 

^To  feel  gratified  by  the  ofiering  of  com- 

fmofHj  Sir  Gilbert  Malton,  it  is  necessary 

that  the  person  who  professes  to  pity  our 

misfortunes  should  be  one  whom  we  can 

esteem,  and  that  their  compassion  should  be 

1^  and  not  designed  as  a  new,  though 

covert^  insult     As  it  is  among  this  latter 

class  of  those  who  offer  pity  that  I  must 

iiamber  you,  I  shall  take  it  as  the  only  real 

Avour  you  can  render  me,  if  you  will  be 

pleased  to  leave  me  to  mourn  alone  over  the 

ills  I  suffer." 

"By  all  that  is  holy,  charming  Blanche," 
Baid  Sir  Gilbert,  with  an  affected  air,  **  you 
do  me  wrong !  I  come  to  you  in  honest 
friendship,  to  warn  you  of  the  dangers  by 
wWch  you  are  surrounded." 

"Alas,  sir!"  returned  Blanche.     "Is  it 
^  then  a  new  cruelty,  to  inform  me  of 


avoiding  them/'  said   Sir  Gill 
sooth,  sweetest  Blanche,  it  is 
you,  in  your  purity  and  innocei 
the  scheme  that  is  being  con 
you  by  the  licentious  Edward! 

"  And  is  it  from  the  very  i 
those  vices,  by  which  King  Ed> 
alike  his  great  talents  and  his 
that  I  am  to  expect  the  aid  t 
from  the  toils  into  which  I  havt 
bis  own  base  arts?"  said  Blan 
air  of  profound  contempt 

**  Truly,  sweet  Blanche,  you  mi 
Sir  GUbert;  "for  I  will  fair] 
I  expect  my  reward  for  whate'' 
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ooe;  I  aappoae^  which  will  somewhat  out*- 
balaooe  the  assistance  to  be  received/' 

^  That  depends,  fairest  Blanche,  upon  your 
estimate  of  the  danger  from  which  I  can 
rdease  you,"  sud  Sir  Gilbert;  ^^  but  to  be 
hrie^  for  in  truth  this  danger  is  too  pressing 
and  immediate  to  leave  us  time  for  many 
words:  the  king,  whom  neither  prayers  nor 
tears  can  pacify  when  his  pride  has  been 
woonded,  or  his  anger  aroused,  has  learned, 
I  how  not  how,  that  you  are  the  betrothed 
of  a  Lancastrian  knight^  one  whose  name  I 
itt?e  indeed  heard  highly  praised — a  gallant 
gentleman,  I  deem,  and  one  well  worthy  of 
the  love  even  of  so  fair  a  lady.  The  proud 
Edward  rails  bitterly  at  the  deceit  of  your 
&ther,  who  told  him  that  your  heart  was 


"Wherefore  did  King  Edward  look  for 
truth  firom  the  lips  of  him,  who  sacrifices 
the  most  sacred  feelings  of  his  daughter  to  a 
hase  ambition  ?"   said   Blanche.     "  I  have 


to  imagine  I  could  owe  him 
just    allegiance    of  a   virtue 
maiden  l** 

"  It  is  sddom,"  replied  Sir 
Edward,  in  the  violence  of  his 
think  whether  its  fury  is  justl 
little  is  he  likely  to  do   so 
where  his  pride   and    his    1 
wounded.     Believe  not^  fair  d 
has  ever  been  sincere  in  the  ofP* 
a  mock  priest  was  to  have  bee: 
delude  both  your  father  and  ] 
now,  enraged  at  the  deceptions 
the  king  has  called  him  to  Loi 
himself  be  here  to-night,  when. 
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Lias  I"  exclaimed  Blanche,  appalled  ftt 
twpect  of  the  dangers  that  threatened 
how  shall  I  escape  from  this  dreadful 
^  In  vain,  have  I  implored  the  persons 
attend  me,  even  to  permit  me  to  pass 
on  of  these  apartments." 
will  be,  if  it  so  please  you,  sweetest 
de,"  said  Sir  Gilbert,  **  the  assistant  of 
Bight;  I  will  place  you  beyond  the 
6f  the  faithless  king,  and  ask  only,  in 
I,  for  the  boon  of  this  fair  hand  to 
you  truly  and  honourably  my  wife." 
nd  was  it  for  this?  "  said  Blanche,  in- 
Dtly  withdrawing  from  the  clasp  of 
ilbert  the  hand  he  had  taken ;  "  was  it 
is,  that  you  sought  to  blast  the  honour 
8  king,  by  accusing  him  of  a  design, 
1  the  lowest  base-born  caitiff  might 
to  form  ?  Begone !  the  infamy  of  thine 
plot  is  too  evident :  I  would  rather  trust 
e  honour  of  Edward  Plantagenet,  than 
latof  the  minion  who  perhaps  himself 


ine  Ditter  scorn  manifest 
and  looks  of  Blanche,  at  one 
Gilbert  that  he  had  no  chi 
and,  bowing  before  her  with  i 
he  said — 

"  Farewell,  then,  sweet  ma 
own  to  having  been  so  far  sn 
charms,  that  to  obtain  poss 
and  maybe  of  thy  father's  i 
have  even  put  my  neck  in 
matrimony,  and  dared  the  di 
king;  yet  my  passion  is  not 
resist  so  much  scorn,  and  I 
trouble  thee  between  the  choi 
wife  or  the  paramour  of  king 
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The  departure  of  the  knight  left  Blanche 
full  of  fresh  anxieties ;  for  the  licentious 
character  of  Edward  was  too  generally 
boTO,  to  leave  a  doubt  that  the  worthless 
parasite  had  told  the  truth. 

^VTien,  therefore,  about  an  hour  after  her 
interview  with  the  knight,  she  heard  the 
great  portal-bell  of  the  palace  sound,  succeed- 
ed by  that  tumult  which  usually  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  king,  she  grew  sick  with 
the  apprehension  of  his  presence. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  hum  of  that 

arrival  died  away,  than  she  heard  footsteps 

Approaching  her  apartment,   and  sinking, 

under  her  terror  of  an  interview  with  the 

irritable  Edward,  Blanche  grasped  the  back 

of  a  chair  near  which  she  waA  standing,  and 

leaned  on  it  for  support. 

In  another  minute  the  doors  of  the  cham- 
ber were  thrown  open,  and  a  group  of 
attendants  appeared,  in  company  with  Sir 
Gilbert  Malton,  who,  with  looks  full  of  per- 


-.>^      <^VUJ.  CArVtl 


ing  to  her  majestic  form 
features,  were  enhanced  by 
plicity  of  her  attire. 

Her  robe  of  rich  black  ye 
ground  in  voluminous  but  \ 
at  her  girdle,  she  wore  a  ro 
almost  inestimable  in  their  vali 
chestnut  hair,  yet  unmarked  b} 
of  grey,  was  bound  back  from  1 
like  brown  by  a  coronal  of 
from  the  back  of   her  head, 
flowing  veil  of  the  finest  E 
^^  Gracious  madam,"  said  Sir 
ing  to  this  lady  with  an  aii 
profound  respect,  "I  muat  K 
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"In  those  orders,"  replied  the  lady  with 
a  severe  voice,  "  it  were  scarce  meet  that 
his  mother  should  be  included;  but  I  will 
excuse  you,  sir,  to  his  grace,  and  you  may 
DOW  retire,  as  it  pleaseth  me  to  have  private 
converse  with  the  maiden." 

Sir  Gilbert  delayed  not  to  obey  this  t^om- 

^nd,  but,  again  bowing  profoundly,  with- 

drexr  with  the  attendants  ;    and  Blanchs 

Nevil,  rgoicing  in  the  honourable  protection 

of  which  she  was  now  assured,  &lling  on 

her  knees,  bathed  with  her  tears  the  hand  of 

the  renowned  Ross  oi*  Rabt,  the  haughty 

but  high-minded  Cicblt,  Duchess  of  York. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

And  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold, 
la  weeds  of  price  high  triumph  hold ; 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  ejtB^ 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize. 

L*Alukibo. 

Thb  almost  regal  expenditure  of  the  Ear! 
of  Warwick,  his  profuse  generosity,  and  thi 
shows  and  entertainments  with  which  hi 
continually  regaled  the  people,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  that  popularity  which,  togethei 
with  his  military  and  political  talents,  waJ 
the  source  of  his  power. 

At  his  mansion  in  Warwick-lane,  a  bar 
baric  hospitality  was  exercised,  as  we  arc 
told  by  Stow  that  six  hundred  retainers  o' 
the  Earl  were  quartered  there.  The  moderat5< 
breakfast  daily  served  up  consisting  of  ri^ 
oxen,  while  any  person  acquainted  with  hi 
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id  the  liberty  of  canning  off  as 
as  could  be  stuck  on  the  point 
.  Gorgeous  entertainments,  too 
mts  and  balls— continually  at- 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  the 

geous  as  had  always  been  the 
feastings  held  at  Warwick's  ex- 
t  was  none  to  surpass  the  grand 
which  had  been  alluded  to  by 
ious  white  monk  when  he  ad- 
king.  And^  as  if  the  very  ele- 
Id  favour  the  bold  and  proud 
was  there  a  brighter  June  mom- 
at  which  sparkled  over  Smithfield 
appointed  for  the  holding  of  this 

area  of  the  lists  was  surrounded 
ised  one  above  another,  where 
nmodation  was  provided  for  the 
ularity  with  whom  was  greatly 
War>vick.     The  galleries  for  the 


».iiu  was  xo  preside  at  this  t 
an  awning  of  a  material  no 
doth  of  gold,    the  cushion; 
chair  of  state  being  of  rich 
To  the  right  of  this  gallery,  ^ 
on  either  hand,  and  indeed 
bled  a  state-box  at  a  theatr 
accommodation  for  the  Duchti 
the  ladies  her  attendants — ^foi 
desirous  on  all  occasions  to 
good  opinions  of  this  lady,  wl 
near  relative,  being  the  dau£ 
Nevil^  the  great  Earl  of  West 
his  countess  Joan  Beaufort, 
of  John  of  Gaunt. 
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mirried,  when  she  would  be  compelled  to 
resign  the  precedence  which  she  now  took 
of  all  other  ladies. 

9ie  kept  about  her  a  kind  of  court,  and 
y  as  many  noble  damsels  in  her  suite  as 
eould  have  been  numbered  by  a  queen- 
coDsoil  Among  these  ladies  who  formed 
the  court  of  the  duchess,  whether  at  her 
London  residence  of  Castle  Baynard,  or  at 
W  princely  abode  of  Fotheringay,  had  been 
lately  included  the  fair  Blanche  Nevil. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  vices  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  he  never  failed  either 
in  affection  or  respect  towards  his  mother; 
ttpon  whom  he  bestowed  a  revenue  worthy 
rf a  queen-dowager.  Thus  he  endbred  with 
wiwonted  patience  the  sharp  rebuke  which 
she  administered  to  him  for  his  conduct 
towards  Blanche  Nevil,  and,  without  any 
Remonstrance,  permitted  the  damsel  to  be  re- 
eved from  Eltham,  and  numbered  among 
^  mother's  attendants. 


X  lie  lauy,  nowever,  was  perf 
though  by  no  means  so  craft 
brother,  Edward  was  equally 
that  even  the  shield  of  her  p 
not  ultimately  preserve  her  1 
relative  from  the  arts  of  th 
which,  she  was  not  herself 
suspicion  that  Edward  might 
his   passion  to  offer  marriaj 
Nevil ;  and,  proud  and  ambiti 
herself,  she  doubted  not  for  8 
the  damsel's  faith  to  Sir  Alej 
would  succumb  to  the  offer  o 
therefore  she  fully  concurred 
of  her  younger  son  for  marryi 
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ies  both  of  Warwick  and  Gloucester 
it  all  trace  of  him,  and  the  duchess 
n  to  retam  Blanche  near  her  own 
whereby  the  king  could  introduce 
to  the  damsel's  society  every  day,  or 
ter  the  greater  risk  of  retummg  her 
guardianship  of  her  father,  whose 
were  sufficiently  transparent  both  to 
hess  and  her  advisers, 
he  Earl  of  Warwick's  tournament, 
jf  York  had  promised  to  preside  and 
the  prizes ;  and,  soon  after  the  pro- 
of the  knights -combatant  had  passed 
liltspur  Street^  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
ced  the  approach  of  the  duchess  and 
ies. 

this  occasion  the  Duchess  of  York 
an  open  litter,  drawn  by  eight  white 
caparisoned  with  crimson  ribbons ; 
I  group  of  ladies,  the  flower  of  her 
)urt,  followed  the  litter,  mounted  on 
rapped  palfreys.      This  procession  of 


1  ~"-^<^ — ou  caiiea  In 
of  the  kni-lus  who  rod( 
^"7  to  Smithfield,  when 

ments  were  chiefly  held. 

of  York  and  her  ladies,  < 

Ws  principal  courtiere:  an. 

fair  company  were  receivt 

Warwick  and  his  Counter 

of  the  barricades.      The  . 

this  occasion,  wore  a  mj 

tilting  armour  of  polishec 

and  wrought  with  gold;  i 

and  a  girdle  round  his  1 

hung  hisdagger,  was  richly 

stones.      The  countess  wa 

robes  of  atAfo  «/;*k 
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flowing  hair  restrained  only  by  chaplets  of 
pearl 

Then  the  king  and  the  duchess,  his  mother, 

were  conducted  to  their  chairs  of  state,  and 

raewed  acclamations  rose  firom  the  people, 

not  only  those  who  had  secured  seats  as 

qiectators  of  the  tournament,  but  from  the 

throngs  that  crowded  the  house-tops,  and 

were  mounted  even  among  the  trees  that 

fiinged  the  fields  which  at  that  time  lay 

between  Smithfield  and  Clerkenwell.      At 

other  end  of  the  lists  were  tents  of  scarlet 

«»d  white,  into  which  the   knights  might 

Wire  to  repair  any  damage  which  they 

iDigU  sustain  in  the  encounter.     The  tents 

«t  the  upper  end  of  the  lists  were  already 

occupied  by  the  knights-challengers,    who 

▼ere  chiefly  gentlemen  of  the   family,   or 

Mends  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick;  and  the  lists 

^ere  guarded  by  bodies   of  his  retainers, 

^ited  in  scarlet  jackets,  embroidered  both 

^  the  breast  and  back  with  the  bear  and 
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ragged  staff,  the  cognizance  of  the  old  Ei 
of  Warwick,  and  which  the  present  earl  1 
adopted  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  heiress 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick;  laying  an 
to  assume  this  badge,  his  own  &tmily  devi 
the  dun  bull  of  the  Nevils. 

The  moment  now  approached  for 
sports  to  begin;  the  first  company  of 
challengers,  a  gallant-looking  party  of 
gentlemen,  wearing  guipures  of  blue  dotl 
silver,  embroidered  on  the  breast  with 
bear  and  ragged  staff,  and  mounted  on  d 
pled-grey  chargers,  had  ridden  forth  i 
the  lists;  the  heralds  had  read  the  prodai 
tion,  and  the  barrier  at  the  extreme  en( 
the  lists  was  crowded  with  knights,  eagei 
try  their  skill  against  the  challengers,  w! 
the  opening  of  the  tournament  was  delaj 
and  the  attention  of  the  spectators  diven 
by  a  tumult  at  the  entrance  of  the  barria 
within  which  were  placed  the  galleries 
the  royal  family  and  the  court.    Some  of 
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royal  attendants,  together  with  a  company 
of  the  earFs  retainers,  guarded  the  entrance 
to  this  barricade;  and  the  rough  voices  of 
these  men  were  heard,  apparently  in  expos- 
tolation,  mingled  with  the  softer  tones  of 
women,  and  the  gay  tinkling  of  tambourines 
ud  lutes.  The  attention  of  the  king  him- 
idf  was  aroused  by  this  tumult,  and,  turning 
kishead  in  the  direction  whence  it  proceeded, 
he  perceived  the  gay  ribbons  and  embroider- 
ed draperies  of  a  party  of  ladies  streaming  on 
the  wind.  It  seemed  as  though  a  party  of 
hdies  were  demanding  admission  to  the 
barricade,  which  was  refused  by  the  attend- 
ants. Their  somewhat  uncourteous  refusal, 
however,  seemed  of  little  avail,  as,  while  they 
rtoutly  persisted  in  keeping  the  barrier  and 
lists,  a  lad  of  about  fifteen,  a  page  of  the 
party  demanding  an  entrance,  with  the 
Msistance  of  one  of  the  burghers,  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  barricade,  and  alighted  like  a 
hird  amid  the  crowd  of  angry  marshalmen 


pect,   as  curlinp^  his  lip, 
as  a  girl's,  he  exclaimed 
of  his  bright  hazel  eyes 
arrows  of  Dan  Cupid,  t 
of  the  only  court  in  t< 
that  leap  has  ruffled  m; 
ed  the  shape  of  my  shoe 
ill-conditioned  and  uncoi 
report  ye  for  compellin 
awkward  a  passage  of  tl 
King   Edward  and  the 
valiant  Earl  of  Warwick.' 
the  boy  pettishly  pointei 
delicately  equipped  in  a  : 
kid  shoe,  and  addressed 


f 
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quickly  as  thoa  didst  come,"  said  a  stout  man- 

aframwof  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  "  I  will  try 

kor  a  stroke  or  two  of  the  flat  of  my  sword 

^  agree  with  thy  shoulders,  Sir  Popinjay !  '^ 

"And  if  thou  dost  longer  hinder  me.  from 

^obg  ray  embassy  to  our  liege  the  king,  and 

fte  noble  earl  the  lord  of  the  tourney,**  said 

the  boy,  **  thou  art  like  to  get  turned  from 

^^ce  with  a  stroke  or  two  of  an  oaken 

^dgd  across  thy  shoulders,  Sir  Boorish-man- 

•tarms!"  answered  the. boy.  "And  in  good 

time,"  he  continued,  "  here  come  two  noble 

gentlemen  of  the  retinue  of  the  king  and 

4e  earl,  and  now  thou  shalt  see  if  it  were 

^  to  treat  either  myself  or  my  mission  so 

deapiteously." 

As  the  boy  ceased  speaking,  he  pointed 
^th  a  laughing  and  triumphant  air  to  Sit 
Gilbert  Malton  and  a  cavalier  of  the  Earl  of 
Wiarwick's  household,  who  had  been  deputed 
by  the  king  and  the  earl  to  ascertdn  the 
cafise  of  the  disturbance* 

TOL.  !•  s 


ix  siruKe  irom  the  little  i 
these  hard-handed  soldic 
crush  such  a  butterfly  as 
"Oh  II  had  no  fear,  Sir 
the  boy;  "my  good  for 
lady  I  serve,  always  int 
save  me  from  rough  usa. 
token  here  from  my  nobh 
she  waits  with  her  com 
barrier,  within   which   tl 
refused  to  admit  her.     ^ 
Gilbert,  order  that  she  be 
to  enter?" 

*    "  I  may  not  give  sucl^ 
Edwy,"said  Sir  Gilbert;  ' 
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to  the  foot  of  the  king's  seat,  and  then  Edwy, 
doffing  his  plumed  cap  and  taming  his  bold 
and  flippant  air  to  a  tone  and  look  at  once 
arch  and  respectful,  said:  "Save  you  my 
liege,  and  my  lord  the  earl,  are  your  mar- 
shahnen  and  squires,  nay,  your  rough  men- 
at-arms  and  liveried  servitors,  warranted  to 
oae  despiteously  a  leal  and  noble  maiden, 
«id,  of  all  the  ladies  in  the  fair  realm  of  your 
gi^e,  deny  to  the  peerless  and  valiant  dam- 
^  Eleanor,  the  lady  of  Clanfield,  to  be  spec- 
tatress of  a  tourney, — she  who  has  looked 
^  80  bold  an  eye  on  the  field  of  a  real 
fight,  and  chased  the  foeman  frpm  her  own 
castle  walls?" 

"  Surely  not,  fiiir  page,"  answered  Edward  j 
"and  those  who  ^eny  to  the  Lady  Eleanor 
Barcourt  admittance  to  our  presence,  do  as 
fiinch  wrong  to  our  respect  for  beauty  as  for 
^our;  but,  for  the  good  service  she  hath 
itndered  to  the  cause  of  York,  we  some  time 
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back  gave  the  lady  a  token  which  was  at  aH 
times  to  admit  her  to  our  presence.** 

^^  And  that  token  is  here,  my  li^e,**  tud 
the  boy,  producing  a  heart-shaped  raby  set  in 
a  ring ;  "  but  the  servitors  of  my  Lord  of  Wir- 
wick  used  both  the  lady  and  your  grace's 
token  with  like  carelessness." 

An  angry  spot  rose  to  the  brow  of  th« 
king  at  these  words,  and  tlie  Earl  of  War- 
wick interposing,  said:  "So  please  yoo* 
grace,  had  the  Lady  Eleanor  made  knowin 
her  intention  of  honouring  the  sports  (^^ 
to-day  with  her  presence,  assuredly  plac^^ 
should  have  been  reserved  for  her;  but  I 
not  aware  that  she  was  even  in  London." 

"  Let  the  Lady  Eleanor  of  Clanfield  com< 
either  to  pageant  or  tourney  when 
listeth,  a  place  'mid  the  most  worthy  musk 
be  still  reserved  for  her,"  said  the  Ducheai 
of  York;  "  we  doubt  not,  among  the  noUe 
ladies  who  surround  us,  to  find  station  for 
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AeLady  of  Clanfield  and  the  damsels  in  her 

Before  the  duchess  spoke  thus  even,  an 
<der  had  been  transmitted  from  the  earl, 
iod  the  gate  of  the  barrier  being  thrown 
OfeHy  a  company  of  ladies  rode  forward, 
whose  appearance  was  hailed  by  the  specta- 
tor, first  by  a  subdued  murmur,  and  then 
with  loud  bursts  of  applause,  and  cries  of 
^  Long  live  the  damsels-errant !  long  live 
the  noble  Eleanor  of  Clanfieldl'' 

The  party  consisted  of   a  company   of 
ladies,  whose  ages  might  have  varied  from 
eighteen  to  thirty,   and  who  were  mostly 
beautiful  as  well  as  young;   while    their 
beauty    was  enhanced  by  their  rich  but 
angular  costume,  for  they  were  attired  like 
f  the  Amazoiis  of  old,   each  with  a  breast- 
plate on  her  bosom,  and  a  light  helmet  on 
ier  brow.       They  were  attired  each  in  a 
kirtle  of  watchet  colour,  or  light-blue  stuff, 
embroidered  on  the  hem  with  scarlet  and 
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gold,  and  reax^hing  no  lower  than  the  anUei;^ 
80  as  to  display  their  shoes  of  scarlet  leaihar 
of  the  Straits:  their  cuirasses  were  of  silTer, 
and  each  wore  at  her  shoulder  a  boWi 
and  a  quiver  full  of  arrows  at  her  dde^ 
weapons,  however,  that  looked  more  daintf 
than  dangerous,  which  could  not  be  ttid 
for  the  long  sharp  daggers  that  compl^ 
their  warlike  equipment:  they  were  alih 
mounted  on  cream-coloured  Spanish  honeii 
All  the  attention,  however,  which  tie 
general  appearance  of  these  ladies  excited, 
was  finally  centred  in  the  two  who  rode 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  rest  The 
first  of  these  was  a  woman  about  six-aod- 
twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  figure  supple  ai 
that  of  Diana,  and  majestic  enough  fat 
Minerva;  while  her  feature  were  difr 
tinguished  by  the  correct  and  imposing  oat- 
line  which  is  imagined  for  that  fiaJbkl 
goddess.  Her  complexion  was  as  pure  i& 
its  whiteness  as  the  lily,  and  as  stainless  and 
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cohf:  this  exceeding  whiteness  of  her  skin 
ns  heightened  by  its  contrast  with  the 
loidoigfat  hue  of  her  silky  hair,  a  few  tresses 
of  which  escaped  from  beneath  her  helmet, 
iod  by  the  long  eyelashes,  which  drooped 
iver  her  marble  cheek  like  a  fringe  of  black 
ilk,  and  subdued  the  lustre  of  the  large 
uk  eyes,  which  they  endowed,  even  when 
le  lids  were  raised,  with  a  kind  of  liquid 
j^t  The  costume  of  this  lady  in  no  re- 
ject differed  from  that  of  her  companions, 
Koept  that  her  cuirass  and  headpiece  were 
Qt,  and  her  kirtle  of  white  instead  of  blue 

Bedde  this  lady  rode  a  young  girl  whose 
ge  could  not  have  exceeded  seventeen 
ears,  and  whose  youthful  loveliness  pre* 
aited  an  utter  contrast  to  her  matured  and 
nposing  charms.  Instead  of  the  majestic 
sight  and  fully-developed  form  of  her  com- 
mon, this  young  girl  had  the  proportions 
a  sylph  or  a  fairy;  her  small  beautiful 
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featares  Were  enlivened  by  the  moet  iieliciii 
hues  of  the  red  rose,  mingled  with  fl 
whiteness  of  the  lily;  her  eyes  had  the  tb 
of  the  sapphire ;  and  her  long  ringlets  of  pa 
gold,  streaming  far  below  her  waist,  we 
restrained  in  their  luxuriance  only  by 
coronal  of  white  roses:  her  attire  was 
kirtle  of  pearl-coloured  silk,  without  6i 
broidery  or  ornament  of  any  kind. 

The  majestic-looking,  black-c^ed,  ai 
black-haired  lady,  was  Eleanor  of  Clanfid 
and  her  young  companion  the  fair  Millicei 
whom  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert  had  encount( 
ed  at  the  lone  hunting-house  in  the  forest 
Sussex.  A  company  of  musicians,  dad,  H 
the  page  Edwy,  in  pink  and  silver,  attend 
these  ladies. 

"  So  please  you,  my  liege,"  said  the  La 
Eleanor,  gracefully  bending  over  the  ha 
which  the  king  extended,  as,  after  dismou 
ing  from  her  charger,  she  stood  with  '. 
companions  before  the  monarch's   thro 
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''I  seek  your  grace  unexpectedly  to-day,  to 
beseech  a  double  boon ;  one  from  your 
l^ioe,  and  another  frt)m  tlie  bounteous  prin- 
«»,  your  mother.** 

"Always  welcome  to  our  court,"  answered 
Edward,  whose  manner  towards  this  imperial 
ioixity  was  tempered  by  a  respect  not  usual 
in  his  demeanour  towards  a  beautiful  woman. 
''Always  welcome!  we  are  well  assured  that 
die  Lady  Eleanor  will  prefer  no  request 
irhich  it  would  beseem  us  not  to  grant*' 

"  I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  your 

grace  does  me  but  justice,"  returned  the 

Lady  Eleanor.     "My  first  boon  then  is, 

ftat  a  knight  in  my  company,  for  whose 

worth  and  valour  I  must  plead  to  be  gua- 

nmtee,  be  allowed  to  tempt  his  fortune  in  the 

Krts  to-day,  without  shewing  device  or  token 

tbat  may  point  to  his  quality  or  name,  since 

be  is  under  a  vow  to  do  deeds  of  arms,  and 

ibum  no  merit  from  his  achievements;  and 

be  next  fitvour  I  would  intreat  is  that  of 
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the    princely  lady    ducheaSi  fbr    thb  my 
young  orphan  cousin,  Millicent'* 

As  the  lady  spoke,  she  drew  forwards  the  , 
young  girl,  who  had  hitherto  stood  treohi 
bling  and  blushing  by  her  side;  and,  as  lie 
gazed  eagerly  upon  the  youthful  but  trail* 
scendant  beauty  of  the  y«ung  maiden,  the 
air  of  Edward  ceased  to  be  marked  by  that 
respectful  reserve  which  distinguished  his 
bearing  towards  the  Lady  Eleanor, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

**  And  meet  we  tfau  Again  ?  "  he  Mid, 

**  And  meet  we  thos  Again  ? — 
And  wfaj  should  meeting  be  for  thoee 
Who  onlj  meet  in  Tain  ?  ** 

L.  E  L. 

In  the  attention  which  was  excited  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Lady  Eleanor  of  Clanfield 
'  and  her  companions,  it  was  not  observed  that 
a  knight  of  St.  John,  wearing  the  black  man* 
tie  of  his  order,  with  its  white  cross  on  a 
red  field,  embroidered  on  the  breast,  had  rid- 
den after  the  cavalcade  of  the  ladies,  though 
keeping  at  some  little  distance  from  them ; 
and  who  now,  together  with  the  knight  to 
whom  the  Lady  Eleanor  had  alluded,  and  who 
had  also  kept  in  the  rear  of  her  company, 
tamed  his  horse's  head  towards  the  barrier 


led  to  Clerkenwcll,  wher 
of  the  knights  of  St.  Jc 
pearance  of  one  of  that  < 
tion  excited  neither  surp 
the  part  of  the  spectatc 
any  way  connect  the  lad 
with  the  hospitaller,  as  i 
for  those  knights,  who  e2 
exercises,  to  tilt  at  th 
chanced^  however,  that  tl 
and  the  unknown  knigh 
of  Clanfield  had  spoken, 
side  to  the  barrier  of  the 
and,  instinctively  as  it  \( 
eves  upon  each  other,  eac 
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hiongh  the  sights  of  the  visor  of  each 
\iight;  the  same  promise  of  personal  strength 
id  skill  in  arms  was  in  their  management 
their  horses,  in  their  graceful  height,  and 
the  suppleness  of  their  figures,  all  laden 
th  plate-armour  as  they  were. 
The  individuality  of  the  knight  of  St.  John 
I  merged  in  his  order;  he  entered  himself 
7  as  a  knight-hospitaller  at  the  barrier, 
to  the  other  knight  his  incognito  was 
iplete;  he  wore  only  a  plain  suit  of  steel 
lour,  without  ornament  or  device  of  any 
d,  either  on  his  helmet  or  his  shield. 
B  knight  of  St.  John,  it  should  be  observed, 
he  entered  the  barrier,  drew  back  a 
le,  so  as  to  allow  the  unknown  knight  to 
cede  him,  by  which  manceuvre  the  un- 
»wn  first  entered  his  name  on  the  list  of 
tourney,  which  he  did  as  a  knight  oppos* 
the  challengers.  The  knight  of  St  John 
I  entered  himself  on  the  part  of  the 
lengers;  and  thus  it  happened,  when  the 
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two  parties  were  drawn  up  against  each  o 
he  was  opposed  by  his  position  to  th< 
known  knight. 

Meantime,  the  lady  of  Clanfield  had  a 
appointed  to  her  at  the  rii;ht  hand  a 
Duchess  of  York,  while  her  fisur  reli 
Millicent,  was  placed  on  a  bench  just  I 
the  state  chair  of  the  duchess;  one  o 
occupants  of  which  was  Blanche  NeviL 
other  ladies,  the  attendants  of  Eleani 
Clanfield,  were  also  accommodated  amoo 
party  of  the  duchess. 

By  a  singular  chance,  as  the  eyes  c 
king  fell  on  the  unknown  champion 
entered  the  lists,  he  for  the  first  tin 
membered  the  warning  of  the  white  n 
which  he  had  dismissed  from  his  mind; 
to  his  jaundiced  fancy,  the  solitary  chan 
became  forthwith  transformed  into  a  p 
ful  Lancastrian  partisan,  who,  by 
inconceivable  means,  contemplated  tlic 
motion  of  his  seditious  projects  by  appe 
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tournament.  When  once  this  con* 
\d  taken  possession  of  Edward's  mind, 
id,  had  he  yielded  to  his  inclinations, 
irdered  the  immediate  arrest  of  the 
T,  but  that  every  law  of  those 
ic  sports  forbade  such  a  measure, 
ntense  anxiety,  almost  nervous  in  its 

now  took  possession  of  the  king,  as 
I  followed  every  motion  of  the  un- 

knight.  It  was  not  that  Edward 
the  Lancastrians,  or  apprehended 
ly  outbreak  on  their  part  could  by 
ity  be  attended  with   success,  and 

the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
i  emotion  which  he  could  not  even 
bend.  But  he  involuntarily  coupled 
r  the  warning  of  the  white  monk, 
3  mystery  that  surrounded  this  un- 
knight;  and,  though  he  had  the  most 
3  confidence  in  the  faith  and  loyalty 
nor  of  Clanfield,  he  looked  for  some 
,    and    probably   unpleasant   catas- 
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trophe,  in  connection  with  the  nnknown^ 
knight. 

The  champions,  however,  wen  vffd 
opposed  in  the  lists;  the  oaths,  that  none  of 
those  champions  had  abont  them  chuw 
or  unholy  amulet,  had  been  administtted^ 
and  the  trumpets  sounded  for  the  onset 

The  first  and  second  course,  however^ 
passed  over  without  any  advantage  hsaf 
gained,  either  by  the  knight  of  St,  John  o^ 
the  unknown  ;  they  both  sate  their  chargedf 
gallantly,  and,  after  having  splintered  ibA\ 
lances  in  mid-course,  received  fresh  oo 
from  the  hands  of  the  attendant  esquires  4r 
the  next  encounter.  As  for  the  otbtf 
champions,  two  of  the  knights-challengert 
were  unhorsed,  and  three  of  their  opponeotti 

The  attention  of  the  king,  however,  in$ 
unaccountably  absorbed  by  the  unknomi 
knight  and  the  hospitaller ;  and  when,  •* 
the  third  encounter,  the  latter  was  hudei 
with  terrific  violence  fi*om  his  hora^  in 
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exclamation   of  fury   and   diBappointment 
ffivoluntarily  burst  from  Edward^s  lips. 

Wherefore  the  king  should  have  felt  this 
iTersioD  to  the  unknown  champion,  it  would 
hm  been  difScult  for  him  to  have  told.  It 
VIS  but  by  an  unreasonable  fancy  that  he 
Mnected  him  with  the  wamin;;  he  had 
iMeived  firom  the  white  monk;  for  the  Lady 
Eleanor  of  Clanfield  had  proved  herself  on 
DKxre  than  one  occasion,  only  too  devoted  a 
partisan  of  the  house  of  York,  and  most 
Uilikely  it  was  that  in  her  train  would  be 
bund  a  champion  of  the  Red  Rose.  Beyond 
Qu8^  too,  the  unknown  proved  himself  a 
ri^t  courteous,  no  less  than  a  valiant 
kmght;  for,  so  soon  as  he  could  wheel  up  his 
fieiy  charger,  he  sprang  from  it^  and 
lutttened  himself  to  raise  up  his  fallen  an- 
tegonist 

In  the  violence  with  which  he  had  been 
unhorsed,  the  fastenings  of  the  hospitaller  s 
hehnet  had  broken,  and  it  rolled  away,  so 


Then,  as  he  was  ri 
esquire  and  of  the  u 
perceived  that  he  wa 
years  of  age,  with  w 
a  complexion  which 
deep-brown  tint  pre£ 
hair,  had  apparently 
veL    An  exdamatio 
lips  of  the  unknow 
upon  the  features  o 
half-uttered  a  name 
discovering  himself ' 
knight  of  St.  Johi 
murmured  words,  a 
j^eon,  who  had  now 
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Vaster  Edwin  Bligh,  shook  his  head,  and 
i^ke  more  learnedly  than  intelligently  of 
the  effects  of  a  fall,  a  sadden  shock,  and 
concussion  of  the  brain. 

The  fallen  knight  was  straightway  car- 
ried from  the  lists,  and  the  victor  conducted 
liythe  marshak  of  the  field  to  the  footstool 
of  the  Dachess  of  York,  to  receive  from  her 
IttDds  the  reward  of  his  skill  and  valour. 

It  chanced  that,  to  avoid  the  pressure  of 
tile  great  crowd  of  spectators  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  lists,  the  fallen  knight  was  con- 
veyed on  a  kind  of  litter,  hastily  constructed 
of  lances,  through  the  barrier,  above  which 
W88  the  gallery  in  which  sat  the  lady  of 
Qanfield,  and  as  she  leaned  forwards,  from  a 
curiosity  to  see  the  opponent  of  the  knight 
^om  she  had  herself  introduced  to  the  tour- 
ney, she  obtained  a  full  view  of  the  fallen 
lliampion's  features.  The  natural  white- 
ess  of  her  own  fece  then  faded  to  the  livid 
le  of  a  corpse,  and,  starting  up,  she  first 
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Wildly  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  tiifli 
with  a  shriek,  which  seemed  wrung  from  tin 
most  poignant  anguish  of  a  cttricken  heti^ 
she  fell  backwards,  cold  and  insenmbfeil 
the  wounded  knight  himselfl 

This  sudden  illness  of  the  lady  of  Glaih 
field  was,  of  course,  the  source  of  sonM 
confusion,  and  it  was  amid  the  bustle  conse- 
quent on  it,  that  the  victorious  knight  k 
led  forwards  by  the  marshals  to  receive  the 
prize.  This  prize  consisted  of  a  light  dia^ 
let  of  laurel-leaves  wrought  in  gold,  lund 
the  stately  duchess  omitted  not  the  custo* 
mary  compliments  to  the  knight's  skill  in 
arms  as  she  bestowed  it;  nevertheless,  she 
was  more  discomposed  than  was  her  wotit 
by  the  indisposition  of  Eleanor  of  GlanfieUI^ 
who  had  long  been  high  in  her  &vdur;  aid 
therefore  perhaps  it  was,  that  she  fidled  to 
notice  the  start  and  sudden  tremor  thit 
passed  over  the  frame  of  the  fiur  Blanche 
NevU,  as  the  victorious  knight,  with  the  cos- 
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877 


ly  chivalric  panegyric  of  the  maiden's 
y,  lowering  the  lance,  on  the  pomt  of 
the  duchess  had  hung  the  laurel 
b,  placed  it  at  that  damsel's  feet 


CHAPTER  X^ 

Mj  soul  has  been  with  oth( 
Of  council,  and  of  fight ; 

I>e  sought  forgetfulness  ii 
Of  one  so  false  and  light 


It  was  about  nine  o'clock : 
the  day  of  the  tournament, 
apartmeot  of  a  noble  mansi 
way  of  the  Strand  sate  the  1 
The  splendid  array  which  8 
the  morning  was  laid  aside 
attired  in  a  long  loose  rob 
girded  to  the  waist  with  a  si 
black  hair,  unbound,  fell  ii 
to  her  waist;  and,  streamin 
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The  apartment  in  which  the  lady  sate 
wassmgularly  rich  in  its  appomtments,  and 
its  splendour  contrasted  alike  with  her 
simple  garb,  and  the  look  of  grief,  amount- 
ing almost  to  desolation,  which  marked  her 
noble  features. 

A  rich  footdoth  was  spread  upon  the 
oak-flooring  ;  curtains  of  dark*blue  velvet 
draperied  the  long  traceried  casements,  that 
wore  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  were 
looped  with  heavy  cordages  and  tassels  of 
gold:  while  the  carved  and  gilded  chairs 
liad  cushions  of  the  same  materiaL 

On  a  table,  near  the  chair  in  which  the 

Isdy  sate,  was  a  lamp  fed  with  perfumed  oil ; 

bat  its  ray  was  feeble  in  compare  with  the 

fell  radiance  of  the  summer  moon,  which 

rtreamed  through  an  open  casement,   and 

touched  with  its  silvery  hue  the  pale  and 

drooping  countenance  of  the  lady  of  Clan- 

Seld. 

Suddenly,  shaking  back  her  long  tresses 


looked  out  into  the  ^n 
The  Lady  Eleanor 
M  she  looked  round  s 
her  chamber,  and  i 
castle  and  her  broad  '. 
fall  of  bitterness,  th 
fortune  had  been  unj 
bappy. 

**Ah!"  sbe  murmu 
sigh,  as  she  turned  h 
geous  chamber  with  it 
its  azure,  and  vermilioi 
to  the  sweet  shades 
which  the  breath  of 
came  laden  with  thp  i 
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femnt  maiden  on  mine  own  domains ;  to 
hfeaoitohe  loved  for  myself  alone  I  Yes, 
I  own  it  now,  overweening  was  I  in  my 
fide,  haae  in  my  suspicions^  too  little  of 
feBerosity  had  I,  to  believe  even  that  he 
w  generous  whom  I  so  wildly  loved.  Ahl 
hwds  right:  well  did  I  deserve  his  scorn; 
•Hrain  and  flippant,  unfeminine  and  bold, 
I  deserved  to  pay  this  bitter  forfeit  for  my 
ftflies  and  my  faults.  But  the  discovery  of 
Mtij  is  worse  than  all  else.  Ah!  better  to 
OK)um  him  dead,  as  I  have  done  for  years ; 
better  even  to  behold  him  the  husband  of 
VK>ther,  than  sentenced  to  the  death  in  life, 
(o  which,  alas!  I  too  fearfully  deem,  he  has 
ivoted  himself." 

Then  that  lady,  who  was  so  strange  a  com- 
pound of  sternness  and  vanity,  of  flippancy 
^  pride,  whose  fondness  for  pageantry  and 
^w  had  included  her  among  the  numbers 
/those  wandering  ladies  who,  often  to  the 
mt  prejudice  of  their  fair  fame,  were  in  the 


Lancastrians ;  she,  rich,  p 

so  stubborn,  bent  her  hei 

hand,  and  wept  bitterly ; 

her  pride  had  lost  her  a  m 

houses,  or  lands,  or  coffer 

— the  treasure  of  a  noble  i 

The  sensation  of  relieJ 

passionate  burst  of  tears,  g 

Eleanor  of  Clanfield,  and  s 

resumed  calmness  as  one 

tendants,  entering  the  chan 

that  the  strange  cavalier, 

promised  a  meeting,  await 

"Admit  the  cavalier  a1 

bara ! "  said  the  lady  to  the  i 
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^g.  Nay,  Barbara,  on  asecond  though t, 
II  have  jon  dismiss  him  by  the  garden- 
;  these  are  troublous  times  in  which  we 
good  Barbara,  and  I  would  not  have 
X)or  knight's  life  perilled  because  he 
ires  to  London  in  the  loyal  pursuit  of 
ue  love.** 

Ji,  my  dear  lady,  child  Eleanor!"  said 
Id  woman  in  a  tone  of  mingled  affec- 
ind  respect,  as  with  a  caressing  hand 
smoothed  back  the  dark  locks  of  the 
el ;  "  has  the  time  come  when  you  have 
id  to  speak  kindly  of  a  loyal  love  ?  Oh, 
1  that  it  had  been  before,  my  own 
's  darling  I  Believe  me,  it  beseems 
not  to  ride  pranking  about  to  touma- 
}  among  wild  knights  and  marauding 
is;  nay,  by  our  Lady!  I  cannot — I,  poor 
— for  the  life  of  me,  admire  that  defence 
jr  castle,  which  has  won  thee  so  much 
r  with  the  Yorkists,  seeing  that  I  know 
hy  victory  was  the  source  to  thee  of 


cneeKs  and  thine  heart." 

^'  Hush,  husli,  good  Bar 
random,"  said  the  lady,  w 
of  despair  in  her  dry  and 
her  Yoioe  sank  to  a  kind 
^  You  are  a  kind,  and  goc 
woman;  taking  counsel 
head,  but  always  of  the 
heart.*" 

"  Wherein,  as  a  woman, 
I  show  true  wisdom,**  ans 
"for  I  tell  thee,  lady  Ei 
the  woman  who  neglects,  i 
her  head,  the  dictates  of  h 
Know    I    not   that    nobi 
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br  wee  beneath  thetr  garmenta  of  silk 
lod  gold?  Oh,  my  a^eet  child  I  pomp 
lid  d^ty  and  fame  cah  never  content 
ikme  the  heart  of  woman ;  aind  I  know  that 
th^  content  not  "yoiin,  for  you  are  not  hap* 
ffj  Eleanor,  I  aln  sore.  Others  you  mi^ 
deceive,  hat  not  the  experience  of  one  who 
ksbeen  taught,  by  h&:  own  love  for  you,  to 
lead  your  heart.  No,  Eleanor,  you  have 
Mver  been  happy  since  the  day  when  you 
drove  Reginald  de  Vere  so  despiteously  from 
joar  presence." 

At  these  words  of  the  narse,  Eleanor  put 
kr  hand  upon  her  bosom,  as  though  some 
ndden  pang  had  shot  through  her  heart. 

"Ah,  my  sweet  child!"  said  the  old 
Woman,  affectionately  taking  that  hand 
which  was  told  as  marble,  '^forgive  me  if 
Uy  bold  speech  falls  too  shai^  upon  thine 
car,  and  awakens  memories  which  must,  in 
Wth,  be  very  bitter !  I  would  but  have  the 
ounsels  of  my  love  be  for  thee,  like  the 


heart;  dismiss  those  vain 
in  thy  train  but  with  the 
market  of  their  beauty, 
but  when  yoa  least  expec 
some  news  of  Sir  Reginald 
it  is,  that  since  the  day  oi 
ence  his  name  appeared  n 
ranks  even  of  the  Lancasi 
neither  at  Towton  nor  a 
your  lands  will  be  enoi 
your  favour  with  Edwarc 
cure  his  safety/* 

"Spare  me,  dear  and 
said  Eleanor,  in  a  faint  to 
wound  in  my  heart   nor 
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wirkte  alone,  do  I  find  a  refuge  from 
ruel  thoughts.  Ah  I  to  thee,  my  kind 
im  I  will  own,  a  refuge  from  the  bitter- 
\{  my  self-reproaches.  Would  it  like 
)etter,  nurse,  that  I  should  assume  the 
id  hiurdoth  of  the  severe  nuns  of  St. 
?  I  tell  thee  it  is  for  the  veil  and  the 
r  that  I  shall  alone  change  the  life  of 
tsd-errantl     But  enough  of  this;  hap- 

is  a  vain  dream,  with  which  I  have 
I  for  ever.  The  only  solace  left  to  me  is 
tigate,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  the  sufferings 
lers;  and,  while  we  have  been  discours- 
^ainly  of  errors  which  may  know  no 
ly,  we  have  delayed  the  gentle  cavalier, 
lom  I  have  promised  my  poor  aid.  Go, 
y  thee,  good  Barbara,  and  usher  him 
forthwith;  and  do  thou  then  wait 
the  garden-entrance  to  give  him  egress, 
like  not  that  he  should  encounter  too 
of  those  saucy  serving-men  who  loiter 

hall,  and  who  are  a  thought  too  in- 


triivc  ^uuu  iieart.     IN  one 
licr  save  myself  and  old 
who  gave  him  entrance : 
dear  lady,  as  to  say,  hav4 
jectured sooth?  Isnotthi 
brother  m  arms  of  Sir  I 
brave  and  noble  cousin, 
herbert,  whom,  along  wit 
forbade  your  presence  yet 
^'In  sooth,  Barbara,  t 
sharply,  and  thy  brain  af 
said  Eleanor.    ^^  Now  the 
poor  cousin,  if  others  in  tl 
are  as  keen-witted  and  ke 
selfl" 
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ibster-mother  of  Sir  Aleynej  and  I  wis  that 
I  should  as  soon  forget  thee,  bird  Eleanor,  as 
fty  right  noble  cousin." 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  Sir  Aleyne 
iRtzherbert,  muffled  in  a  slouched  hat  and  a 
Inge  mantle,  was  ushered  into  the  presence 
tf  the  heiress  of  Clanfield  by  dame  Barbara, 
vlo  then,  as  her  mistress  had  commanded, 
Withdrew,  and  waited  to  dismiss  the  knight 
if  the  garden  gate. 

i  As  for  Eleanor,  so  soon  as  the  nurse  had 
letiied,  she  fixed  her  large  bright  eyes  with 
i^parent  calmness  on  the  face  of  her  cousin, 
•nd  in  a  tone  which  had  no  faltering  to  betray 
flie  anguish  of  heart  with  which  she  put  the 
question,  she  said,  "Who  was  that  knight 
itf  St.  John  whom  you  encountered  in  the 
Bsts  to-day?  **  Fitzherbert  knew  too  well 
He  character  of  his  cousin  to  waive  or  palter 
irith  this  inquiry,  as  he  might  have  done  had 
tbeen  made  by  a  woman  of  feebler — ^we  may 
dd  perhaps  more  feminine — character,  and 

VOL.  I.  ^ 


bitterly.     "  Oh,  would  th; 
my  poor  nurse,  Barbara 
woand  of  mine  is  indeed 
change  to  heal." 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

And  whAtsoeyer  elie  shall  hap  to  might, 
Gire  it  an  vndentaading,  but  no  tongue. 

Hamlet. 

Though  the  fierce  Edward  of  York  was 
tpparently  established  in  all  security  on  the 
throne,  and  the  dauntless  Queen  Margaret 
an  exile  at  her  father's  court,  the  friends 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster  had  not  yet 
abandoned  all  hope  in  the  cause  for  which 
tiiey  had  suffered  so  much  ;  and  even  in 
London,  the  headquarters  of  the  partisans 
of  York,  the  Red  Rose  had  still  some  sup- 
porters. These  too,  be  it  observed,  were 
not  confined  merely  to  persons  of  rank; 
fiiere  were  many  among  the  humbler  classes, 
who  alike  loved  the  gentle,  pious,  and 
Bierciful  Henry,  and  respected  the  courage 
and  self-deyotion  of  his  heroic  queen.     These^ 


and  crafty  character  of 
cester,  to  whom  he  abar 
ment  of  state  affairs,  wl 
the  vortex  of  unrestraine 
sooner  or  later,  take  froi 
even  of  the  citizens  of  L 
Meantime  all  was  so 
the  surface;  there  was 
Earl  of  Warwick  was 
French  court,  as  an  en 
marriage  of  Edward  wi 
the  sister  of  the  Queen  c 
was  leading  the  life  of 
and  Gloucester  managec 
with  much  more  aatiafapt 
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,  that  King  Henry  had  not  yet  been 
n  prisoner,  nor  had  the  partisans  of 
If  as  yet,  been  able  to  ascertain  the  place 
)  concealment. 

18  circamstance  caused  considerable 
ty  both  to  Warwick  and  Gloucester, 
ay  Edward^  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
limself  less  concern  respecting  a  rival 
he  regarded  personally  with  profound 
opt 

ong  the  inferior  class  of  the  citizens  of 
»n  who  affected  the  cause  of  Lancaster, 
a  shoemaker,  named  Welwood,  and 
!artin,  a  publican,  whose  house  of  en- 
iment  was  in  Gracious  Street,  and 
the  sign  of  the  Crown.  The  shoe- 
*,  Welwood,  had  his  shop  in  the  same 
;  but,  as  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
nee,  he  had  a  kind  of  country  dwell* 
r  his  wife  and  children  without  the 
and  which  was  enclosed  in  a  pretty 
:  amid   the  fields  between   Finsbury 


the  habit  of  meeting; 
wood  were,   in   fact,  tl 
latter  took  charge  of 
which  Queen  Margaret 
her  friends  in  London. 
It  was  on  a  sultry 
and  some  heavy  leaden  ( 
the  splendour  of  the  de 
to  give  notice   of  a  st 
Martin  and  Welwood  aj 
dwelling  of  the  latter; 
there  was  to  be  a  mee 
Lancastrian  knights  an< 
shoemaker's  house.      Th 
children,  it  should  be  < 
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be  trasted  with  secrets^  ftod  that,  if  his  Ytify 

were  qQestionedy  she  could  not  diseover  my 

lecrets  if  she  were  not  trusted  with  them. 

His  country  abode  of  Master  Wdwood  wa3 

I  pretty  cottage,  with  its  garden  surrounded 

\fj  a  high  wall;  for  property  was  so  &r  in* 

lecure  in  those  days,  that  wise  men  trusted 

nther  to  strong  bolts  and  bars,  than  to 

either  the  fear  or  respect  inspired  by  the  law, 

Hiis  cottage,  therefore,  had  been  enlarged 

by  an  additional  room  or  two ;  and  beside  the 

latch,  which  had  fonuerly  alone  served  tp 

dose  the  door,  bolts  were   added,   while 

itrong   shutters    were    fixed  to  the  case^ 

iients — for    there    were    occasions    when 

the  females  of  the  family  of  Master  Wei-* 

wood  were  alone  in  the  house,  and  these 

precautions  were  necessary  to  their  safety. 

Kaster  Welwood  was  so  cautious  respecting 

tbe   meetings    held    by    the    Lancastrian 

partisans  at  this  place,  that  he  did  not  trust 

any  one  of    his  servants  or   apprentices; 
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taking  care  to  dispose  of  his  whole  family  a^ 
his  house  in  Gracious  Street,  on  the  occa- 
sions   when    they    were    to   meet    at  Imm 
abode  in  the  environs.     Thus  it  was  thaA^ 
as    in   company  with    his   friend,   Mar^n 
the    vintner,   he    approached    his    cotta^p 
on  this  particular  evening,  he  drew  from  hif 
pouch  the  large  key  of  the  garden-gate.     The 
clouds  which  had  obscured  the  sky  through- 
out the  evening,  had  now  assumed  a  more 
threatening  aspect:  a  few  large  drops  of 
rain  plashed  heavily  among  the  leaves  of  the 
luxuriant  apple-trees  which  overhung  the 
garden- wall,  and  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  for 
a  moment  illumined  the  darkness,  which  had 
now  become  intense.     The  brief  radiance 
expired  just  as  Welwood  turned  the  key  and 
pushed  back  the  gate;  and  it  might  have 
been,  that  the  certain  kind  of  awe  which 
impresses  the  mind  during  a  storm,  especially 
in  a  spot  so  lonely  as  that  in  which  was 
situated  the  shoemaker's  cottage,  inspired 
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both  him  and  his  friend,  the  vintner,  with 
ftncies  that  were  unusual  to  them,  or  that 
thejr  were  deceived  by  the  rushing  of  the 
wind,  which  now  rose  and  swept  over  the 
trees;  but  certain    it  was,   that,  as   they 
entered  the  garden,  they  both  thought  that 
!  they  heard  the  rustling  sound  attendant  on 
the  movement  of  a  person  gliding  cautiously 
pist  them ;  the  next  moment,  however,  a  loud 
peal  of  thunder    overwhelmed    all    other 
sounds,  the  storm  commenced  in  earnest,  and 
though,  by  the  almost  continuous  flashes  of 
%htning,  they  carefully  examined  the  garden, 
itill  they  could  find  no  person  concealed, 
tnd  were  finally  compelled  to  the  conclusion 
fliat  their  fancy  had  deceived  them.     They 
therefore  entered  the  house,  and  proceeded 
to  make   ready  for  the  meeting  of  King 
lenry's   friends,    among   whom    were    Sir 
Reginald  de  Vere,  that  knight  of  St  John 
ho  had  appeared  at  the  tournament.  Sir 
leyne  Fitzherbert,  a  young  gentleman,  a 
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relation  of  the  luord  Willoughby,  andvari 
other  persons  of  name  and  note.  T 
cavaliers  had  entered  into  a  correspond 
with  the  friends  of  the  House  of  Lana 
in  the  north,  and  proposed,  with  their  ai 
ance,  to  organize  a  rising  against  the  Yo 
king. 

The  summer  storm  did  not  hinder 
assemblage  of  the  Lancastrians,  rather  in 
did  the  gloom  of  the  skies,  and  the  turbul 
of  the  elements,  favour  their  design; 
within  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  Mi 
and  Welwood  at  tlie  cottage,  a  party  of 
or  twelve  gentlemen  were  assembled  ii 
ground  floor  room.  This  was  a  large 
commodious  apartment,  furnished  wit! 
the  attention  to  comfort,  and  even  a  ce 
kind  of  luxur}',  which  distinguished  the 
to-do  citizens  of  those  days.  A  green  ca 
of  a  kind  of  baize,  was  spread  upon  the  i 
the  chairs  were  cushioned,  the  oaken  t 
highly  polished,  and  on  that  which  stoc 
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tbe  oeDtre,  was  placed  a  flagon  and  drinking* 
mps  of  fiilver. 

There  were  shutters  to  the  three  case- 
ment windows  of  this  apartment,  but  one  of 
these  casements  faced  the  garden-gate;  and, 
en  the  nights  when  the  conspirators  were 
to  meet,  this  casement  was  not  closed,  and 
I  lamp,  which  could  be  seen  through  the 
%Iit  open  railing  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
gftte,  was  always  left  in  the  window  seat. 

Upon  this  occasion  the  first  who  arrived 
itWelwood's  house  were  Sir  Aleyne  Fitz- 
lierbertand  his  faithful  attendant,  Osmund; 
they  were  presently  joined  by  Master  Bertram 
Willoughby,  who  brought  news  of  high 
import — that  fifteen  thousand  men  were  in 
anns  against  the  usurper  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  York,  and  that  a  knight  of  renown, 
Sir  John  Conyers,  was  raising  troops  for  the 
ied  Rose. 
"Soon,  then,*'  said  Master  Willoughby, 
shall  we  behold  our  beloved  and   pious 
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sovereign,  King  Henry,  again  seated  on  tb— 
throne,  to  which  none  can  prefer  so  jnst^ 
title  as  he  ;  for  this  assuming  line  of  YoiliB 
has  not  even  in  its  favour  the  plea  of  d»^ 
scent  from  the  ill-fated  King  Richaid  atf 
Bordeaux.     What  Englishman  of  sense  or 
spirit  can  prefer  a  prince  who  claims  tbroagb 
the  Mortimers  merely,  a  descent  from  lio* 
nel,  the  second  and  undistinguished  son  <# 
King  Edward  the  Third,  to  the  great  gnah  ^ 
son  of  the  mighty  John  of  Gaunt,  the  son  of  j 
our  glorious  conqueror  of  Agincourt?   SooO| 
soon,  then,  dear  Sir  Aleyne,  shall  we  behoU 
the  cause  of  the  Red  Rose  again  triumphant! 
King  Henry  is  safe  at  Waddington  EaSif 
and  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army  be 
shall  return  to  London." 

"While  Master  Willoughby  was  thus  speak* 
ing,  entered  the  knight  of  St.  John,  and| 
when  he  had  concluded,  the  hospitaller,  tain* 
ing  with  a  sad  smile  to  Sir  AleynCi  saidi 
^^  It  appears,  then,  that  the  cause  of  the  Bed 
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Rose  is  like  to  prosper,  both  in  private  and 
pahlic;  I  obtained  speech  to-day  with  the 
Ltdj  Blanche,  who  will  be  in  waiting  at  the 
vater-gate  of  Ba3mard's  castle  at  four  to* 
morrow  morning:  so  yon  may  take  your  leal 
hdj  with  you  into  Yorkshire.     And  right 
glad  I  deem  will  she  be  to  escape  from  the  ad- 
miration of  that  dissolute  king,  for  whose  cause 
Beanor  of  Clanfield  has,  .out  of  pure  vanity, 
mb^ed  in  the  rough  disputes  of  men,  and 
doffed  the  maiden's  wimple  for  the  war- 
nor's  helm/' 

"Alas!"  answered  Sir  Aleyne,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  have  pity.  Sir  Reginald,  on  my  mis- 
f  judging  cousin ;  bitterly  does  she  regret  the 
froward  spirit  which  has  wrought  her  own 
misery  and  yours;  oh,  believe  me,  her  re- 
pentance is  sincere  1 

**  And  it  comes  too  late  I "  returned  the 
Jbight  of  St  John  in  a  low  but  bitter  tone. 
"  Bat  enough  !  "  he  continued ;  "  believe 
me^  dear  friend,  I  have  no  better  refuge 
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firom  my  own  regrets  for  that  cruel 
than  devising  a  bright  future  for  a  friend 
true  as  thou,  and  in  aiding,  as  fisur  as 
poor  ability  extends,  the  cause  of  our 
King  Henry." 

It  was  then  arranged  between  Sir  A1^B» 
and  Sir  Reginald  de  Vere,  that  the  formef 
should  be  at  the  water-gate  of  Baynardll 
castle  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  that  thi 
knight  of  St.  John  should,  while  Sir  AlejM 
journeyed  into  the  north  to  join  the  fomf 
of  the  Red  Rose,  take  charge  of  the  car» 
i^ndence  with  Queen  Margaret;  which  tM 
managed  with  the  assistance  of  Welwood, 
and  his  friend  Martin,  the  vintner.      Metfh 
time,  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  coo- 
nected  with  the  consjriracy,  in  London,  hai 
assembled ;  and  the  council  took  a  general 
turn,  various  plans  being  discussed  foir  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  the  Red  Rose  ii 
the  capital,  where  the  rapacity  of  Edward 
and  his  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Glouoester 
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tod  Clarence,  had  exasperated  many  even 

of  their  own  warmest  adherents.    While  the 

Inights  and  gentlemen  were  thus  engaged 

in  important  debate,  Wei  wood  and  Martin, 

together  with  the  fiiithful  companion  of  Sir 

Aleyne,  William  Osmund,  remained  in  re- 

feetftd  attendance.   The  storm,  it  should  be 

ilhenred,   still  continued,    and    the   vivid 

ftriies  of  the  lightning  dimmed  the  feebler 

fight  of  the  lamp  which  stood   upon  the 

table;  while   the    deep    rumbling    of   the 

thunder,  oftentimes  overwhelmed  the  voices 

of  the  confederates. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Osmund,  who 
stood  near  Sir  Aleyne's  chair,  turning 
fc»  eyes  towards  the  casement,  in  which  the 
agnal  lamp  was  usually  placed,  at  a  moment 
rhen  the  blue  and  forked  lightning  illumined 
he  whole  room  with  its  terrific  blaze,  saw, 
r  thought  he  saw,  a  ghastly  but  threatening 
Kintenance  laid  against  the  glass,  with  dark 
es  that  seemed  to  glare  beneath  the  bushy 
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brows,  and  lips  drawn  back  from  the  ^ila 
wolfish-looking  teeth,    in  a  smile  that  waii 
more  repulsive  than  the  dark  frown  whid 
lowered  on  the  brow, 

"Treachery,  knights  and  gentlemen!  1 
spy  is  on  the  watch  I  we  are  betrayed !"  cried 
Osmund,  as,  drawing  his  sword,  he  roahel 
into  the  garden,  followed  by  Martin,  Wd- 
wood,  and  the  other  persons  present.  While 
some  of  the  party  guarded  the  garden-gate^ 
so  that  no  spy,  if  such  there  were,  could 
possibly  avail  himself  of  that  mode  of  egreai, 
the  rest  instituted  a  strict  search  both  of  the 
house  and  garden,  but  found  nobody.  The 
two  citizens,  Welwood  and  Martin,  then 
frankly  explained  how,  on  their  arrival  at 
the  cottage,  they  had  thought  that  some 
person  had  entered  the  garden  with  them; 
and  how  the  search  which  they  had  then  ' 
made  had  proved  as  unavailing  as  the  present 
one;  and  as  it  was  most  unlikely  that  ihejt 
as  well  as  Osmund,  had  been  deceived,  the  coik 
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federates  were  driven  to  the  very  unpleasant 

oanclusioD,  that  there  had  really  been  some 

Vfy  upon  their  meeting,  who  had,  with  un- 

iccoantable    celerity,    contrived  to  escape. 

FmaDj,  it  was  resolved  that  they  should 

How  part,  and,  under  the  apprehension  that 

ftey  had  been  watched,  use  a  double  celerity 

i  in  executing  their  projects,  thereby  to  de- 

i  fcrt  their  enemies,  and  deprive  them  of  any 

advantage  they  might  otherwise  gain  by  a 

4lK)wledge  of  their  meeting. 

One  circumstance,  however,  contributed 
0  relieve  their  fears;  the  noise  of  the  storm 
id  been  such,  that  it  must  have  been  im- 
Mible  for  any  person  on  the  exterior  of 
e  house  1o  distinguish  a  word  of  the  de- 
te,  or  even  to  discriminate  the  features  of 
f  person  within  the  chamber,  involved  as 
lad  been  in  alternate  glare  and  obscurity, 
the  fitful  flashes  of  the  lightning. 
MTdLwood  and  Martin,  who  were  both  of 
^m  bold  and  unsuspicious  men,  satisfied  no 

IMU  I.  X 
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whisper  cjuld  have  reached  the  partiaanfl  ol 
York,  either  of  the  meetings  held  at  tht 
house  near  Islington,  or  their  object^  finallf^ 
concluded  that,  if  any  person  had  really  beeni 
loitering  about  the  garden,  it  was  merein 
some  common  plunderer,   who   sought  to 
ascertain  what  chances  of  booty  an  attack 
on  it  might  afford.     With  this  convictiai^ 
they  contented  themselves  with  again  caw 
fully  searching  the  dwelling,  which,  with  tkl 
exception  of  the  silver  cups  and  flagon,  th 
Welwood  had  brought  there  for  the  use  Q 
the  noble  persons  who  made  the  place  then 
rendezvous,    did  not  contain  any  portaUJ 
article   of  value.     These  vessels  they  now 
threw  into  a  large  woollen  bag,  and  thesi 
followed  the  conspirators,  who  had  alrea^ 
taken  their  departure,   carrying  the  sihtf 
plate  along  with  them,  and  carefully  lockiii| 
behind  them  the  garden-gate. 

It  was  before  observed,  that  this  abode  o 
the  shoemaker,  Welwood,  was  surrounded  b] 
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\  garden,  well  stocked  not  only  with  flowers, 
but  with  fruit-trees.     A  kind  of  trellis  in 
front  of  the  house,  too,  supported  one  of  those 
hxoriant  vines,  which  the  citizens  of  London, 
from  the  earliest  period,  took  so  much  de< 
light    in    cultivating.     This   trellis   sloped 
downwards  from  the  thatched  roof,  along  the 
edge  of  which  played  in  profusion  the  ten*  . 
drils  of  the  vine,  the  trellis  itself  being  sup- 
ported by  light  wooden  columns;  the  thatch 
extending  perhaps  a  foot  or  more  over  the 
trellis  below  it,  the  thick  leaves  and  branches 
of  the  vine  making  a  curtain  for  the  kind  of 
recess  between  the  top  of  the  trellis  and  the 
thatched  roof  of  the  house. 

Ten  minutes,  perhaps,  had  elapsed  after  the 
departure  of  Masters  Welwood  and  Martin; 
the  rain  continued  to  patter  among  the  leaves 
>f  the  vine,  and  the  thunder  to  mutter  in 
ihe  distance,  as  the  lightning  of  the  well- 
ligfa  spent  storm,  gleamed  athwart  the  sky 
rith  a  paler  and  more  fitful  radiance.     The 


protruded  over  the 
cover  of  the  thatcl 
This  head  was  bent  i 
listener  for  perhaps 
the  eyes,  glaring  wit 
with  fear,  wandered 
den;  then  a  pair  of 
lean  arms  followed  1 
who  had  been  cone 
leaped  down  into  th 
This  new  actor  ( 
Lancastrian  confede: 
ted,  was  attired  in  a 
girded  with  a  leathi 
prescribed  costume 
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teen,  while  his  large  head,  massive  but 
^reeable  features,  and  thick  black  beard. 
It  have  betokened  a  man  of  thirty. 
m  Brown  had  in  &ct  but  just  completed 
wentieth  year,  and  he  was  an  apprentice 
[aster  Wei  wood;  and,  into  the  bargain, 
inruly,  vicious,  and  ill-conditioned  a 
h,  that  even  Welwood,  who  was  one 
e  kindest  and  best-tempered  craftsmen 
e  city,  had  more  than  once  been  com- 
d  to  put  in  force,  over  him,  all  that 
ority  and  liberty  of  chastisement,  with 
h  the  master  of  a  London  apprentice 
invested, 

ling  now  fully  satisfied  that  his  master 
his  friends  had  retired,  Simon  Brown 
led,  with  the  agility  of  a  cat  or  a  mon- 
from  his  perch  on  the  trelUs ;  then,  as 
»ep6d  once  more  into  the  empty  room 
e  the  knights  and  gentlemen  had  been 
'  assembled,  he  indulged  in  a  low  chuck- 
axxgh..     He  next  took  firom  his  breast  a 


himself,  in  a  voice  so  h 
that  it  admirably  agreed 
ugly  features.  **Twent] 
more  to-night,  and  a  hum 
dred — ^if  I  can  prove  tl 
tampers  with  the  servant 
Ah  !  Master  Welwood- 
Master  Welwood!— for 
thou  didst  only  yesterc 
with  thy  leather  strap,  it 
the  rack  shall  make  thin 
in  their  sockets.  And  hi^ 
tress,  forsooth  !— that  mi 
dame,  Marion.     Ah  I  by 
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which  she  said  that  I  wa^  too  meet  a  thing 
for  mockery;   too    poor,   too    pitiful,  and 
wretched,  for  her  to  make  known  my  daring 
[to: her  .husband,  for,   in  sooth,  he  would 
^hat  taint  his  hands  to  twist  my  neck.     Oh  I 
^hnt  I  will  twist  his,  or  the  hangman  shall; 
and   I  will   stand  by,   and   laugh   to  see 
^im   at    his    dainty   work.      This   Master 
Wdwood,  too,  is  mighty  proud  of  his  fair 
wife  ;    in«  troth,   methinks  that  the  tales 
^  ^>read   abroad  of  the :  fisivour  of  King  Ed- 
•ward,  among  the  fcur  wedded  dames  of  Lon- 
•don,.  makes  my  master  loyal  to  the  Red 
Rose :  he  fears,  perhaps,  lest  the  fame  of  his 
£ur  Marion's  beauty  reach  the  ears  of  this 
gay   king.     I  wonder  would  she  strike  the 
'king  for  admiring  her  dainty  face,  as  she 
struck  me  I     It  shall  be  no  fault  of  mine  if 
he  does  not  hear  how  sweet  a  creature  Mis- 
tress Marion  is;  and  then  what  will  be  done 
hy  good   Master  Welwood,  honest  Master 
Welwood,  who  swore  so  deeply  [the  other 


First  to  get  my  other  fiv 
then  to  learn  how  Mas 
demean  himself  as  an  ace 
While  he  was  thus  i 
apprentice  approached  th 
climbing  one  of  the  larj 
grew  beside  it,  he  droppec 
on  to  the  high  garden-^ 
he  let  himself  down  by  n: 
A  grappling-iron. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pile  Hecate'f  offerings,  and  wither'd  mnrder, 
Alammed  bj  his  sentinel  the  wolf, 
Whoee  howl's  his  watch,  with  Tarqnin's  ravishing 

strides 
Towards  his  design  moves  Hke  a  ghost. 

Macbeth. 

Ok  quitting  the  house  of  Master  Welwood, 
SirAleyne  Fitzherbert  despatched  Osmund 
*o  secure  the  services  of  a  boatman,  who 
^  more  than  once,  since  his  abode  in 
^ndon,  conveyed  messages  for  him  to  the 
^  Blanche  Nevil;  this  boatman  having 
^^^  damsel  of  his  heart  among  the  young 
Maidens  at  the  Duchess  of  York's  residence 
of  Castle  Baynard. 

As  it  was  important  to  the  life  even  of 
Sir  Aleyne  to  conceal  his  presence  in  Lon- 
doTij  alike  from  Edward  of  York  and  Sir 


of  the  church  in  the  C 

faithful  friend,  Sir  Re| 

was  not  known  as  a  pa 

bringing  him  occasiona! 

and   of  Blanche  Nevilj 

the  ultimate  intentions 

of   Gloucester,    advised 

means  to  suffer  that  pri 

was  again  in   London. 

wick,  satisfied  that  bet 

own  repugnance  to  the  1 

pride  and  devices  of  the 

there   was  little  chance 

being  elevated  to  the  thr< 

occupied  with  stren^thei 
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yinoed  that  it  was  but  for  tbe  same  selfish 
porpose  that  Gloucester  had  appeared  to 
hronT  the  Lancastrian  knight,  whom,  under 
other  drcamstances,  it  could  not  be  doubted 
that  he  would  have  consigned  to  the 
scaffold.  Blanche  Nevil  was  not  more 
anxious  to  conceal  the  abode  of  Sir  Alejme, 
in  London,  fJpom  her  father  himself  than 
from  the  Lord  Richard.  This  suspicion  of 
the  duke  it  was,  which  made  her  tremble 
and  turn  pale  when  she  recognized  the 
voice  of  Sir  Aleyne  at  the  tournament;  and 
when,  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  lady 
Eleanor  of  Clanfield  visited  the  Duchess  of 
York,  and  made  known  to  Blanche  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  lover's  escape,  it  was  then 
agreed  that  the  profoundest  secresy  should 
he  observed  with  regard  to  him;  the  more 
ao  as  the  king,  suspicious  as  to  the  unknown 
knight  of  the  tournament,  was  evidently  on 
Ac  alert  Most  anxious,  indeed,  was 
Blanche  to  obtain  other  protection  than  that 


billet  of  thanks  to  the  duche 
could  not  be  blind  to  the  sti 
which  her  son  still  indulge 
,would,  the  damsel  did  not 
satisfied  with  her  thus  retn 
society  of  King  Edward. 

The  lady  Eleanor  had  or 
the  court  circle  of  the  Duel 
that  one  occasion,  since  the  t 
various  were  the  reports  : 
Some  said  that  she  was  sick  c 
.others,  that  she  was  weary 
^he  who  had  been  hitherto  s< 
pleasures  and  its  triumphs, 
^talked  even  of   shrouding 
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I  tbeKousehold  of  the  Duchess  of  York 
lillicent^  ^hose  life  had  hitherto  been  spent 
irbouy  m  ^^  solitude  of  a  remote  convent, 
BXpcrienced  all  the  delight  of  extreme  youth 
and  rural  simplicity,  in  the  scenes  of  gaiety 
•Bd  splendour  by  which  she  was  now  sur- 
lounded. 

'fte  generous  spirit  of  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzher- 
kcrt,  however,  was  saddened  in  behalf  of  the 
JMocent  Miliicent^  plunged  without  a  pro- 
tector into  the  vortex  of  dissipation — for  the 
Wies  of  the  Duchess  of  York's  household 
^ere  eagerly  invited  to  all  festivities — and 
*fll  more  for  his  unhappy  cousin,  Eleanor 
f  Clanfield,  An  orphan  at  ten  years  of 
Je,  and  a  rich  heiress,  this  young  lady 
id  been  brought  up  under  the  care  of  a 
itemal  uncle,  a  very  honourable  knight,  but 
le  whose  roystering  habits  so  little  suited 
r  Henry  Fitzherbert,  whose  sister  was  the 
other  of  Lady  Eleanor,  that  after  some 
litless  attempts  to  withdraw  the  damsel 


try,  was  content  tor  many 
even  to  hear  from  his  nic 
imperious  and  gay  spirit 
unrestrained  by  the  slig 
indeed,  rather  encourage< 
her  kind  but  most  inji 
Bernard,  urged  her  into  tl 
and  she  even  entered,  hei 
of  those  ladies  who  were 
sels-errant,"  and  whose 
ride  about  the  country,  h 
at  all  the  tournaments — 
may  be  supposed,  did  n< 
enhance  their  moral  rej 
oftentimes  adopted  by 
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Amid  all  the  wild  and  strange  adveoturesy 
however,  which  Eleanor  of  Clanfield  en- 
coaotered  in  the  wandering  life  she  led, 
even  after  the  death  of  her  uncle,  Sir 
Bernard,  no  breath  of  calumny  had  sullied 
ber  moral  character ;  and  the  most  libertine 
of  knights,  and  most  slander-loving  ladies, 
were  fain  to  admit  that  she  was  as  proud  and 
cold  as  she  was  fearless  and  gay, 

Sach  haughty  women,  however,  as  Eleanor 
of  Clanfield,  have  deep  in  their  hearts  such 
a  mine  of  rich  affections  as  the  more  quiet 
and  gentle  of  their  sex  cannot  even  imagine ; 
and  chancing,  at  a  tournament  at  York,  to 
meet  her  own  cousin,  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzher- 
bert,  in  company  with  his  fast  friend  and 
brother-in-arms,  Sir  Reginald  de  Vere,  the 
Lady  Eleanor  fell  as  deeply  in  love  with  the 
latter  knight  as  he  himself  could  have  pos- 
aibly  desired,  would  she  but  have  had  the 
honesty  to  own  it.  But  the  vanity  and 
pride  of  the  lady  beguiled  her  to  practise  on 


own  will. 

Sir  Reginald  disappr 
honourable  knight  was 
betrothed  lady  riding  at 
a  damsel-errant,  and  in 
heart  Eleanor  loved  him 
delicacy ;  but  he  had,  to 
intimated  his  wishes  u{ 
much  in  the  form  of  a 
sooth,  she  was  a  damsel 
to  submit  to  commands, 
whom  she  so  dearly  res 
no,  she  would  break  hei 
him  first,  even  though  s 
heart  into  the  barsrain  I 
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^*1^  Eleanor,  entreated,  and  advised, 
^^^  upon  her  how  unwise  it  was  to 
rifice  the  love  of  a  noble  knight  and 
e  gentleman,  because  she  would  not  aban- 
1  a  life,  the  noisy  dissipation  of  which  she 
Tied  that  she  was  weary  with.  Eleanor 
nained  obstinate,  and  the  very  next  week, 
defiance  of  Sir  Reginald,  rode  fifty  miles 
be  present  at  a  tourney.  An  estrange- 
]t  DOW  ensued  between  the  lady  and  her 
)r,  though  their  engagement  was  not 
)lutely  dissolved.  Then  the  terrible  dis- 
^  of  the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians  arose ; 
simply  because  Sir  Reginald  favoured  the 
Rose,  did  the  lady  declare  for  the  White, 
Dne  day,  after  the  battle  of  Blore  Heath, 
>ir  Reginald  saying  that  he  should  raise 
vassals  and  join  the  forces  of  Queen 
•garet  at  Coventry,  the  lady  burst  into 
Qtemperatefit  of  anger,  and,  commanding 
knight  to  quit  her  castle  forthwith, 
ited  on  its  keep-tower  the  standard  of  the 
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White  Rose.  From  that  fatal  day,  the  LacT 
Eleanor  did  not  see  Sir  Reginald  de  Yen; 
though  she  heard  that  he  had  fallen  at  thebatde 
of  Northampton.  The  light  of  gaiety  foTBOfk 
her  eyes,  and  the  tint  of  the  red  rose  abot- 
doned  her  cheek,  but  she  became  bolder  and 
more  imperious  than  ever ;  she  breathed  oo 
word  of  regret  for  the  supposed  fate  of  h* 
lover,  but,  becoming  a  furious  partisan  of 
the  House  of  York,  defended  her  castle  oi 
the  banks  of  the  Severn,  when  it  was  besi^ 
by  the  Lancastrians,  and  sheltered  ike 
Duchess  of  York  for  some  months  within  ib 
impregnable  walls.  The  unfortunate  Sr 
Reginald,  however,  had  been  merely  woundfld 
at  Northampton,  and  saved  by  a  £Edthfid 
vassal.  In  one  of  those  enthusiastic  fits  d 
piety  not  uncommon  in  that  age,  he  took 
the  resolution  of  entering  the  military  order 
of  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  lad 
forthwith  sailed  for  Rhodes,  at  that  time  Ao 
chief  establishment  of  the  order,  where  k« 
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spent  the  years  tiiat  intervened  between  bis 

%ht  from  England,  and  his  appearance  at 

the  £arl  of  Warwick's  tournament,  whither, 

he  had  owned  to  Sir  Aleyne,  an  irresistible 

desire  once  more  to  look  upon  his  misproud 

bve,  had    induced    him    to    repair;   for, 

00  joining  his  order  in  London,  and  discuss- 

hg  the  events  of  the  day,  the  name  of  the 

Ib^  of  Clanfield,  the  fair  and  most  devoted 

fNutisan  of  York,  was  not  the  last  mentioned. 

The    inward  but  well-concealed    grief   of 

Eleanor  for  her  lover's  death  had  long  sub- 

aded  into  a  gentle  melancholy ;  the  discovery 

that  he  yet  lived,  but  separated  from  her 

fer  ever  by  the  celibate  vows  of  his  order, 

toosed  her  to  anguish,  which  she  could  not 

ctmtrol;  and,  in  very  agony  of  heart,  she 

ibandoned  the  wild  life,  which  had  in  its 

iMt  triumphant  moments  afforded  her  but 

Sttle  real  satisfaction,  and  to  which  she  had 

iKriiSced  all  her  prospects  of  true  happiness. 

As  for  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert,  to  whom  in 


Prosperous  at  least  i 

and  faithful  heart  of  B 

mourned  that  wretch< 

cousin,  in  which  he  1 

the  unhappy  De  Ve 

kind  of  horror  and 

Sir  Reginald  had  avoi 

Eleanor  after  the  daj 

Blanche  Nevil  he  was 

as  his  semi-religious  c 

an  honourable  admitt 

the  Duchess  of  York,  a 

ship  of  the  Red  Rose  1 

many  knights  aud  gei 

feme  had  fallen  in  thog 
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disposed  to  pay  him  a  moderate  compensa- 

tioQ  on  his  return  to   England,  with  the 

stipolation  that  his  being  still  alive  should 

be  mdntained  a  profound  secret.     On  quit- 

tbg  the  house  of  Welwood,  Sir  Aleyne  and 

lib  friend  parted  within  the  Aldersgate  of 

the  city,  Sir  Alejme  pursuing  his  walk  alone 

to  his  obscure  lodging,  which  was  situated  in 

A  somewhat  lone  spot,  near  the  great  church 

rf  St.  Martin.     The  neighbourhood,  indeed, 

fid  not  bear  the  best  possible  repute,  the 

Inmses  being  scattered  among  the  fields,  and 

for  the  most  part  inhabited  either  by  reck- 

loB  disbanded    soldiers,    and   retainers   of 

itoblemen,    who    were    not   provided  with 

lodging  at  the  mansions  of  their  master,  or 

with  the  still  worse  idlers  and  profligates  of 

the  city;  while,  to  crown  the  evil  character 

of  the  whole  district,  a  large  and  ruinous 

liOQse,  within  a  short  distance   of  that  in 

which  Sir  Aleyne  lodged,  was  reported  to  be 

baonted. 
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The  young  knight,  absorbed  in  anxiai 
and  in  some  sort  melancholy  reflectionSi  wi 
within  about  twenty  yards  of  the  ill-omene 
house,  when  he  was  startled  by  loud  shriek 
and  entreaties  for  help  in  a  female  voice. 

The  extreme  fury  of  the  storm  had  now 
in  some  measure  abated;  but  the  rain  stiD 
fell,  and  the  sky  was  black  and  louringi 
while  the  blue  streaks  of  lightning  gleamed 
at  intervals  along  the  verge  of  the  horizoD. 

The  haunted  house,  which  was  partially 
in  a  ruinous  condition,  stood  in  the  midst  oi 
a  dismantled  garden ;  but  the  wall,  crumbliDg 
and  broken  in  several  places,  and  the  gate^ 
long  since  torn  from  its  hinges,  lay  covered 
with  grass  and  weeds  upon  the  ground. 

As  Sir  Aleyne,  quickening  his  steps  at  tli« 
cry  for  help,  now  approached  the  house,  h€ 
perceived,  by  the  transient  gleam  of  theligk^ 
ning,  a  tall  but  slight  female  figure  forced 
along  the  garden  by  a  man  roughly  dad  sB 
a  foot-soldier,  in  a  leathern  jerkin,  with  • 
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breastplate,  and  a  steel  cap  upon  his  head 
The  screams  of  the  woman  meantime  con- 
tiuaed,  intermingled  with  oaths  and  ferocious 
threats  on  the  part  of  the  man. 

It  was  as  little  consistent  with  the  nature 
of  Aleyne  Fitzherbert,  as  with  the  laws  of 
chivalry,  for  a  knight  and  a  gentleman  not 
to  aid^  in  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  any  female,  either 
gentle  or  simple,  in  such  sore  distress.  Draw- 
ing his  sword,  therefore.  Sir  Aleyne  rush- 
ed forwards,  and,  striking  the  man  sharply 
on  the  shoulder  with  the  flat  of  the  weapon, 
bade  him  surrender  his  prize. 

This  man,  who  was  a  fellow  of  great  bulk 
and  sinew,  forthwith  relinquished  his  hold 
of  the  female,  and,  drawing  his  own  sword, 
oommenced  an  attack  upon  the  knight,  so 
feriousthat  the  latter  had  barely  time  to 
•88ume  his  guard,  and,  by  the  gleam  of  the 
%htning,  parry  the  onset  of  his  foe.  Before 
Jialfa-dozen  passes,  however,  had  been  ex- 
<^ged,  his  burly  antagonist  foimd  that  he 
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was  no  match  for  the  skill  and  activity  of  Sir 
Aleyne,  whose  light  but  keen  weapon  had 
already  pierced  his  sword-arm.  Confident^ 
then,  that  his  weight  alone  would  give  him 
the  victory,  he  suddenly  dropped  hb  swotif 
and,  closing  with  the  knight,  dragged  him  to 
the  ground.  Sir  Aleyne,  however,  possessed 
a  muscular  power  beyond  what  his  slender 
and  graceful  figure  seemed  to  promise,  be- 
sides that  the  ruffian  was  partially  disabled 
by  his  wound,  which  bled  profusely.  Thus 
Sir  Aleyne,  who  even  in  the  fall  contrived 
to  keep  his  arms  free,  seizing  the  wrist 
of  his  opponent  as  he  raised  the  dagger 
which  he  had  drawn  from  his  girdle,  forced 
the  weapon  from  his  grasp,  and,  as  they  roll- 
ed over  in  the  struggle,  plunged  it  into  bis 
throat,  which  was  not  defended  by  a  gorget 
With  a  hoarse  malediction  the  man  relaxed 
his  grasp,  and  fell  back,  strangled  by  the 
blood  that  rushed  both  from  his  mouth  and 
from  the  gaping  wound.    There  was  a  rat 
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tliDgin  the  throat,  a  convulsive  shiver  of  the 
stroDg  limbs,  and  then  the  blue  glare  of  the 
fightoing,  as  it  swept  athwart  it,  endowed 
with  a  more  ghastly  horror  the  livid  upturn- 
ed ooustenance  of  the  corpse. 

This  fierce  and  fatal  combat,  however, 
ittd occupied  but  a  very  brief  space  of  time; 
ttd  Sir  Aleyne,  now  grasping  the  hand  of 
the  lady,  who  still  stood  trembling  and 
weeping  beside  him,  was  about  to  hurry  her 
from  the  precincts  of  the  house,  when  the 
Wand  of  rough  voices  and  boisterous  laugh- 
to  met  their  ears,  and  through  the  obscu- 
rity, he  perceived  a  group  of  some  six  or 
ei^tmen  approaching  the  gate;  it  was  im- 
possible to  quit  the  garden  without  encoun- 
tobg  them. 

**AlasI"  exclaimed  the  female,  and  even 
^^  the  low  trembling  accents  of  her  voice 
''^^re  appeared  an  accent  familiar  to  Sir 
^eyne ;  "  we  are  lost  Oh  1  brave  gentleman, 
^  you  would  not  be  murdered,  come  this 


steps  led  him  towa 

at  an  angle  of  the 

was  fain  to  submit  1 

as  neither  skill  nor 

against  such  an  over 

numbers.    The  low  a 

ment  into  which  he 

tress,  had  scarcely  dc 

the  steps  and  voices  « 

heard  in  the  garden. 

Fortunately,  at  th 

ceededaflashofthe] 

intense  prevailed,  thj 

the  locality  alone   e 

find  their  way  acroa 
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With  uproarious  laughter,  and  profane 
jests  respecting  the  storm,  they  poured  into 
the  house,  and  Sir  Aleyne  could  hear  their 
tnmping  feet,  their  demands  for  a  light,  and 
he  surly  observation  of  one  of  the  party, 
'That  he  wished  the  devil  might  grill  Miles 
IirtOD,  that  he  had  not  fire  and  candle  ready 
or  them  on  such  a  night  as  that ! " 
At  the  mention  of  that  name,  Sir  Aleyne 
elt  the  cold  hand  of  his  companion,  which 
w»  clasped  in  his,  tremble  and  grow  colder 
till;  he  rightly  apprehended  that  this  Barton 
WW  the  very  man  who  lay  dead  in  the 
wden.  The  place  to  which  the  female  had 
itn>duced  him  meanwhile,  was  profoundly 
ttk,  and,  as  he  heard  the  men  passing  into 
le  house,  he  whispered  an  inquiry  whether 
ejr  might  not  venture  forth. 
"Alas  I  no,  not  yet,"  returned  the  female ; 
lie  band  of  miscreants  are  not  all  assem- 
jd,  and  any  time  during  the  next  hour  we 
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may  encounter  three  or  four  of  them  in  ti 
garden." 

Sir  Aleyne  could  not  repress  an  exdami 
tion  of  impatience;  then  he  asked  whethe 
the  place  in  which  they  were  was  secure  firon 
intrusion. 

"Oh,  yes!"  returned  the  female;  aD( 
again  she  palpably  shuddered;  ^^they  wS 
not  venture  here  I" 

The  next  moment,  the  steps  of  the  mei 
were  heard  more  plainly  in  the  house,  anc 
their  voices  sounded  in  a  louder  key ;  imme 
diately  afterwards,  a  strong  light  gleamec 
through  a  chink  in  the  wall.  The  men  wen 
in  an  apartment  contiguous  to  that  occupiec 
by  Sir  Aleyne,  and  involuntarily  the  youni 
knight  stepped  back  in  the  fear  of  bein| 
discovered.  In  so  doing  his  footing  failed 
and,  putting  out  his  hand  to  save  himseli 
from  falling,  it  fell  upon  a  cold  and  clamm] 
substance,  which  he  was  assured  could  onl] 
be  the  face  of  a  corpse. 
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"What  is  this?"  he  demanded  in  a  low 
bat  stem  whisper;  "is  this  a  den  of  mur- 
derers, and  are  you  their  decoy,  their  accom- 
pfice?" 

"Hush,  hush  I  gentle  sir,  for  our  sweet 
Lady's  sake ! "  responded  the  female.  "  This 
» indeed  a  den  of  murderers ;  the  corpse 
tiiat  is  in  this  room  is  that  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  plundered  and  slain  last  night, 
and  these  men,  as  superstitious  as  they  are 
^cked,  will  not  venture  near  where  it  lies; 
he  jMitient,  and  erelong  we  may  retire  in 
safety!" 

This  advice,  at  the  moment,  sorely  fretted 
SirAleyne  to  follow.  The  next  words  that 
^ed  from  the  banded  assassins  rooted 
*^  to  the  spot,  and,  without  thought  of 
%ht,  he  listened  eagerly  to  their  conversa- 
tion. 

The  ruffians,  it  should  be  observed,  had 
Ambled  in  the  large  hall  of  the  mansion, 
which,  like  the  remainder  of  the  dwelling. 
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was  in  a  dilapidated  state;  and  thus  ^  ^  ^ 
that  the  light  of  their  lamps,  and  the 
fire  they  had  now  kindled,  gleaming  thr^^ 
the  chinks  in  the  wall,  enabled  SirAl^^^ 
not   only  to  obtain  a  partial  view  of     *^ 
chamber  in  which  they  sat,  but  to  see  'tb* 
he  stood  with  his   companion   in  a  littfe 
vaulted  room,  which  had  probably  at  00^ 
time  served  the    hospitable    and   innooeo* 
purpose    of   a  larder,     three    stone   stqii 
ascending  from  it  to  a  door  which  commii* 
nicated  with  the  hall.     Thb  door,  however, 
his  companion  told  him   was  locked  and 
bolted  on  the  inner  side.     The  dead  body, 
the  touch  of  which  had  so  much  shoded 
and  alarmed  Sir  Aleyne,  was  extended  on  a 
large  oaken  chest. 

Meantime,  the  conversation  of  the  robbers 
became  alarmingly  interesting  to  the  kni^t. 

**  Well,  my  merry  men  1 "  exclaimed  he 
who  appeared  to  be  the  chief,  "  said  I  not 
sooth?    Will  it  not  pay  ye  better  to  become 
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]fff^  subjects  for  King  Edward,  and  spies 
for  wa  right  noble  brother,  Duke  Richard, 
4axi  to  play  the  part  of  pitiful  cut-purses 
and  cat-throats  in  private,  with  the  chance 
rfli»hangman*s  hand  on  your  own  throats 
»•  final  reward?** 

^'Ay,  ay,  Master  Roper  I"  said  another 
^ioe,  "that  is  all  very  well;  but  you  see 
tbat)  in  this  pitiful  private  trade  as  you  call  it, 
^e  go  even  shares,  and  in  the  work  for  these 
royal  and  noble  gentlemen,  you  devour  the 
whole  chicken,  and  only  leave  us  the  bones 
to  pick!'* 

"  60  to,  Robert  Baker  !  thou  art  too 
P^y  and  impatient,"  retorted  the  man 
^0  was  called  Roper ;  *^  think  you  such  a 
^tter  of  high  import  as  concerns  the  liberty 
•nd  life  of  an  anointed  king,  is  to  be  settled 
^th  no  more  ceremony   and  delay  than 

you  would  employ  on  a  highway-robbery  ? 

^ext  week,  look  you,  we  set  out  for  the 

^orth,  where  the  Duke  and  my  Lord  of 


gay  soldiei-s  of  the 
Stirring  times — stirri 
The  mad  Lancastrian 
raise  up  even  the  plo 
aid :  there  will  be  so 
in  London  itself,  whe 
are  dragged  to  the  1 
minds  whether  by  pei 
duke  to  serve  him  i 
to  ferret  out  these  ta- 
king;  but  on  the  wh. 
pretty  a  band  of  fellc 
be  more  to  the  purpose 
with  sword  and  buck! 
Hany,  than  to  be  rollei 
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ihey  will  find  Harry  of  Windsor  ?"  inquired 
the  man,  Baker. 

"Sure — ay,  sure,  my  lad  I  he  is  in  Lanca- 
shire," returned  Roper;  ^'and  unless  some 
of  the  tales  the  priests  tell  of  miracles  fall 
trae,  and  the  very  birds  of  the  air  make 
known  to  him  that  the  Yorkists  are  on  his 
track,  we  will  have  him  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  ere  the  year  is  a  fortnight  older.  And 
now,  my  lads,  to  supper,  for  we  must  be  up 
and  away  from  this  old  hiding-place  before 
the  dawn,  and  fit  ourselves  with  all  the 
appomtments  of  the  honourable  trade  of  a 
soldier;  for  I  wot  not  of  the  day  we  shall  be 
ordered  from  London,  which,  for  aught  I 
know,  may  be  to-morrow." 

Sir  Ale3aie  could  not  refrain  from  drawing 
^^  breath  heavily  at  these  words  ;  then  he 
again  asked  his  companion,  in  a  hurried 
whisper,  whether  they  might  not  venture 
fr^  their  hiding-place.  Such  reply,  how- 
ler, as  she  might  have  made  was  interrupted 

TOl.  I,  Z 
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hy  a  great  tumult  in  the  hall,  which  ensued 
on  the  entrance  of  a  man,  who  rushed  in,  ex- 
claiming that  he  had  found  Miles  Barton 
lying  weltering  in  his  blood  in  the  garden. 
Then  it  appeared,  by  the  sound  of  staggering 
steps,  followed  by  that  of  a  heavy  weight 
thrown  upon  the  floor,  that  the  body  of  the 
•slain  man  was  brought  in.  It  seemed,  too,  by 
the  lamentations,  mixed  with  threats  of  ven- 
gence  upon  his  slayer,  that  were  poured  forth 
by  his  companions,  that  he  had  been  a  kind  of 
favourite  among  them ;  and  that  those  wretches, 
who  lived  at  enmity  with  all  virtuous  society, 
had  yet  a  bond  of  union  among  themselves 
These  lamentations  were,  however,  in  thdr 
turn,  interrupted  by  a  harsh  croaking  voice; 
"  Leave  whining  over  that  carrion,  ye  idiot 
knaves  1  and  tell  me  what  has  become  of  the 
lady  who  was  left  in  the  charge  of  the  dog, 
who  deserves  that  gap  in  his  throat,  in  that, 
he  must  have  failed  in  his  trust  to  have  coflW 
by  it;  for,  an  he  had  stayed  in  the  room 
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»Ye  to  watch  the  lady,  as  my  honourable 
I  oommanded,  he  would  not  have  been 
g  dead  in  the  garden.  What  has  become 
le  lady?  Answer  me,  knaves,  or  find  her 
bring  her  hither  within  an  hour,  or  by 
the  devils,  instead  of  figuring  as  the 
*8  soldiei]^  you  shall  be  strung  like 
08 upon  a  rope!'* 

I  reply  to  this  threat,  the  robbers  all 
rly  vied  with  each  other  in  protesting 
tlie  deceased  Barton  had  been  the  only 
m  to  desert  his  trust ;  that  they  had  left 
guarding  the  lady  in  the  room  above ; 
liat,  for  aught  they  knew  to  the  contrary 
oight  be  there  still ;  and,  at  any  rate,  if 
rere  gone,  they  would  be  bound  to  track 
light 

le  unfortunate  female  to  whom  they 
ed,  clung  to  Sir  Aleyne  in  the  stupor 
»pair  while  they  spoke ;  but,  when  they 
•ated  with  the  declared  intent  of  search- 
the  house,  she  exclaimed  in  a  husky 
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whisper,  "  Let  us  go— let  us  fly,  feir  gentle*' 
mail,  at  any  risk;  or  stab  me,  kill  me  at  once 
with  your  own  hands,  ere  I  fall  again  into  the 
power  of  those  wretches  1" 

Sir  Aleyne  was  not  slow  to  follow  this 
recommendation,  to  attempt  at  all  risks  an 
escape  from  that  den  of  crime ;  the  more  so 
that  in  the  voice  of  the  last  comer  he  had 
recognised  that  of  the  man  Lingridge,  his 
host  at  the  moated  house  near  Carlisle,  and 
his  jailer  when  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
retainers  of  Sir  Hugh  Nevil.  Drawing,  there- 
fore, through  his  own,  the  arm  of  the  unhappy 
woman,  whom  he  truly  suspected  to  be  the 
ill  fated  Ermengarde,  he  issued  from  the 
outhouse,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  with  her  by  the  garden-gate,  while 
the  banditti  and  Lingridge  were  employed  ia 
searching  the  house. 


■Ell 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I  Miw  Otbello*8  Tisage  in  his  mind, 
And  to  his  honours,  and  his  valiant  parts, 
Did  I  m  J  sool  and  fortunes  consecrate. 

Othkllo. 

Ths  brilliant  sun  of  a  summer  morning 
broke  gloriously  over  the  Thames,  after  the 
storm  of  the  night  before,  as  a  small  boat, 
in  -virhich  was  one  person  beside  the  rower, 
struck  into  the  shadow  of  the  dark  frowning 
walls  of  the  ancient  fortalice  of  Castle  Bay- 
nard.  The  boatman  was  clad  only  in  a 
jerkin  and  hose  of  dark  serge;  his  companion 
was  habited  in  the  gay  and  gallant  Lincoln 
green  of  the  merry  forester,  which,  in  sooth, 
well  became  his  frank  and  open  countenance, 
Tou  n*  B 
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his  clear  hazel  eye,  and  stalwart  hat . 
ful  person;  for  this  occupant  of  the  hoj 
no  other  than  the  bold  outlaw,  TV 
Osmund. 

"Now,  my  fair  master,"  said  the 
man,  a  hale  and  jovial-looking  young 
about  five-and-twenty,  **  are  we  not  fi 
to  our  time?  There  goes  the  iron  ton 
the  old  Bow-bell  to  tell  the  hour  of 
and,  hark  I  the  clock  of  Castle  Bayna 
swers  to  its  chime.  Now,  if  mine  own 
Maude,  and  the  noble  lady  whose  behc 
obey,  mark  the  hour  as  faithfully,  th 
a  pair  of  matchless  maidens;  for,  perdi 
not  the  wont  of  women  to  mark  the 
of  time  too  closely!" 

**True!"  said  the  outlaw,  smiling; 
most  careful  of  women  are  but  h( 
giglets  after  all;  but,  I  ween,  this  slan 
her  sex  applies  not  to  the  noble  maid 
whose  service  I  engaged  thee.  Ani 
there  is    a  trim-looking   damsel  wa^ 
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ierdiief  at  the  top  of  the  steps  of  the  water- 
gate  of  the  fortalice;  is  that  thy  merry  true- 
love?" 

"Ay,  in  sooth  1"  answered  the  boatman, 
as  with  two  or  three  vigorous  strokes  of  his 
oars  he  brought  the  vessel  to  the  foot  of  the 
itqpe  of  the  little  kind  of  pier  upon  which 
Opened  the  water-<^te  of  Castle  Bajmard. 

"Give  you  good  den,  Michael  Stedmanl^' 
oaid  the  young  girl,  tripping  down  the  steps, 
^and  you  too,  fair  sir,"  she  added,  turning 
to  Osmund.  "  By  my  fay,  I  am  right  glad 
you  are  come ;  the  fair  lady  has  been  waiting 
fcrye  with  an  anxious  heart  for  this  hour 
past  I  will  give  her  note  that  ye  are  here; 
Ae  waits  within  the  chamber  of  the  water- 
jate,  by  the  grace  of  Master  Green,  the 
Warden.  Michael,  in  sooth,  you  must  for- 
give me  for  speaking  him  fair  and  softly, 
fcr  the  lady's  sake." 

•*  Ay,  ay,  Maude,  for  this  once,"  answered 
^  boatman;  "but,  prithee,  bring  the  lady 
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hither  at  once ;  for,  in  another  half-ho 
river  will  be  alive  with  the  boats 
market-people,  and  this  fair  gendem 
me  that  she  wishes  to  be  noted  as  '. 
may  be." 

The  young  girl  was  not  slow  to  ol 
injunction  of  her  lover,  and,  after  va 
for  a  moment  within  the  frowning  a 
of  the  water-gate,  she  returned  with  ] 
Nevil,  who,  after  exchanging  with  th 
Maude  a  kindly  but  brief  adieu,  and 
a  ring  upon  her  finger,  with  the  as 
of  Osmund  seated  herself  in  all  hast 
boat,  which  Michael  Stedman  then 
in  the  direction  of  Westminster,  for 
been  decided  by  Osmund  and  Fitz 
that  the  maiden  should  be  landed  ( 
retired  spot  at  Millbank. 

Blanche  was  habited  in  a  dark  re 
mantle,  and  a  volupure  of  grey  siU 
she  put  partly  back  from  her  face, 
low  but  anxious  tone  she  demanded 
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mimd,  how  it  was  that  he  was  unaccom- 
panied by  Sir  Aleyne. 

"In  sooth,  fair  lady,"  answered  Osmund, 
"I  fear  me  much  that  some  ill   accident 
kath  befallen  the  noble  knight ;  for  I  have 
not  seen  him  since  yester-eve,  when  he  dis- 
missed me  to  engage  this  boat  for  your  use, 
tridding  me  afterwards  join  him  at  our  lodg-  • 
ing,  which,  when  I  reached,  I  found  he  had 
Bot  been  there,  nor  has  he  returned  all  night ; 
and,  as  hour  after  hour  wore  away,  I  was 
wettnigh  distraught,  unknowing  what  to  do, 
for  I  feared  great  embarrassment  for  your 
ladyship,  if  the  meeting  for  this  morning 
were  not  kept;  so  at  last  I  bethought  me  to 
takecounc  1  of  the  noble  knight  of  St.  John, 
Sir  Reginald  de  Vere,  and  I  was   at  the 
gates  of  the  monastery  at  an  hour  past  mid- 
night, and  obtained  speech  with  Sir  Regi- 
^d,  who  bade  me  keep  the  meeting  with 
your  ladyship,  for  whom,  should  Sir  Aleyne 
not  appear  during  the  day,  he  was  well  sure 
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that  the  Lady  Eleanor  of  Clanfield  wouli 
provide  some  safe  and  secret  asylum.*' 

^' Alas!  alasT'  exclaimed  Blanche,  claf^ 
ing  her  hands,  and  turning  deadly  pal^  9t 
this  ill  news,  ^'  my  father  is  in  London;  en 
it  be  that  Sir  Aleyne  has  again  fSsdlen  into 
hb  hands?" 

,  "  Let  us  hope  not,  sweet  lady,"  answered 
Osmund;  '4t  may  be  that  some  suddea 
news,  regarding  the  king,  has  met  the  eir 
of  Sir  Alejme,  and  that  he  may  have  jp 
turned  to  his  lodgment  since  I  left  it  dui  j 
morning.  This  is  what,  with  all  due  Bub- 
mission,  I  would  propose  to  your  ladyship:— 
not  far  from  Tyburn  is  a  neat  hostel,  kept 
by  a  worthy  man  whom  I  know,  and  who 
was  of  old  a  servitor  of  Sir  John  Grey,  wko 
wedded  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Woodville,  vA 
after  Sir  John  was  slain,  good  Master  Speed* 
well  swore  that  he  would  never  more  touch 
bow  or  brand,  and  with  his  savings  he  fVf* 
chased  this  hostelry,  where  he  maketh  a  good 


Me  ui  liaitiAg  horBea,  aad  providing  enter- 
taiQment  for  tmvell^rg  on  the  Borthem  road 
^  Westminster.  Thither,  I  would  fiuQ 
idvue  you,  fair  l^^y,  to  repair ;  it  needs  but 
or  me  to  faruit  that  you  are  belqved  by  a 
night  of  the  Red  Sose  to  secure  you  a 
(ttrty  welcome,  the  best  chamber  in  Mastev 
ipeedwell's  house,  and  perfect  privacy;  and, 
fit  would  please  you  to  stay  there  for  a  day 
If  iwp,  or  at  any  rate  till  this  evening,  I 
Illy  communicate  for  you  with  the  Lady 
Seanor  of  Clanfield,  and  by  good-hap  obtaia 
»me  »ews  of  Sir  Aleyne." 

As  Blanche  had  resolved  not  again  to 
leader  herself  into  the  hands  of  her  father, 
d^  had  nothing  better  to  propose  than  this 
pian  of  the  faithftil  Osmund,  which  she 
iiiefefore  consented  to  follow.  This  conver- 
Miou  f^y  had  carried  on  in  a  low  tone, 
ttting  apart  from  the  boatman,  who,  very 
'sedless  in  his  honest  industry  of  the  aflblrs 
*f  kings  and  nobles,  amused  himself  with 
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whistling  a  popular  air;  while  his  stardy 
arms  impelled  his  slight  bark  along  ibe^ 
surface  of  the  river  with  a  rapidity  thit 
scattered  the  tiny  wavelets,  like  showers  of 
diamonds,  on  either  side  of  the  boat. 

Clear  as  crystal  were  at  that  time  the 
waters  of  the  noble  Thames,  with  the  silver 
salmon,  then  the  finest  in  England,  darting 
through  their  clear  depths,  and  the  mansions 
of  the  nobility  scattered  along  the  Strand, 
with  fair  gardens  sweeping  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  the  low- dropping  wreaths  of 
roses  and  sweet  eglantine  kissing  the  waves 
as  they  passed.  Now,  too,  the  bosom  of  the 
river  was  gay  with  the  boats  of  the  market 
women,  coming  from  the  lowlands  of  Bat- 
tersea,  laden  with  vegetables  and  fruit  The 
hour  was  yet  too  early  for  the  appearance  of 
the  magnificent  bargejs  of  the  nobility  and 
wealthy  citizens,  which,  on  these  fine 
summer  days,  bore  their  owners  on  pleasure- 
excursions  to  Hampton  and  Sheen. 
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There  was  no  fear  that  Blanche  Nevil 

tmild  be  recognised,  but  she  kept  her  veil 

o?erher  face,  and  wept  silent  tears  of  an- 

pasbj  as  she  pondered  on  the  chance  that 

tome  new  and  terrible  misfortune  had  over- 

tiken  hep  lover. 

In  a  very  brief  space,  for  Master  Stedman 
Was  a  very  prince  of  rowers,  the  boat  reached 
ihe  low  swampy  shore  that  stretched  from 
the  city  of  Westminster  down  to  the  river's 
banks;  and,  had  the  heart  of  Blanche  been  at 
eaae,  she  would  have  enjoyed  the  beauty  and 
freshness  of  that  summer  morning,  with  its 
•oft  whispering  breeze,  that  murmured 
among  the  tallflags  and  bulrushes  which  grew 
profusely  on  the  river's  banks,  or  waved  the 
^cate  blossoms  of  the  snowy  bindweed, 
^either  was  Blanche  so  delicate  a  fine  lady 
tkat  she  would  have  felt  any  inconvenience 
ft^n  her  walk  across  the  green  sunlit  meadows 
^  Tyburn;  but  her  heart  was  sad,  and  a 
^t  step  accompanies  not  a  hea\'y  heart. 
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It  was  in  vain  that,  during  th^  joe 
the  good  Osmund  endeavoured  to  revii 
spirit;  overwhelmed  by  terrible  appi 
sions,  Blanche  could  answer  only  with 

and  tears.    When  he  found  that  the  ' 

• 

lady  was  resolved,  under  no  circumstan 
return  to  her  father,  Osmund  ventui 
propose  to  her  a  plan  which  had  more 
once  been  discussed  between  him  as 
Ale3aie ;  which  was  that,  it* she  objected 
immediate  union  with  her  lover,  Oa 
should  take  her  to  his  cottage  in  the 
of  Hexham,  where  his  wife  dwelt  in  a 
and  safety,  guarded  alike  by  the  lon< 
of  the  spot,  and  the  fealty  which  th 
laws,  who  frequented  the  forest,  be 
their  leader,  her  husband. 

Even^  in  the  extremity  of  her  grid 
fears  for  her  lover,  Blanche  hailed  thi 
posal;  for  she  shrank  from  immuring] 
in  a  convent,  the  only  other  safe  refug 
the  tyranny  of  her  father.     Meanwb 
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pan/  with  Osmund,  she  reached  the 
I  at  Tyburn,  the  proprietor  of  which — 
wisely  eschewing  such  signs  as  the 
rUj  or  the  Rose,  orany  other  device  which 
I  by  possibility  receive  a  political  inte^ 
rion — ^had  hung  out  upon  his  signboard 
ire  of  the  Jolly  Bacchus,  himself  sitting 
tidy  astride  a  wine-cask,  with  a  bunch 
apes  in  one  hand  and  a  foaming  wine- 
1  the  other.  The  hostel  itself  was  one  of 
pettiest  embowered  retreats  imaginable, 
J  among  a  group  of  trees,  spreading 
les,  and  stately  elms,  with  one  magni* 
t  horse-chestnut  near  the  door,  having  a 
and  a  table  for  the  thirsty  traveller 
Lth  it.  The  hostel  was  spacious,  having 
been  a  farm-house;  behind  it  was  a 
m  well  stocked  with  vegetables,  flowers, 
ruit-trees.  The  projecting  upper  stories 
le  hostel  were  protected  alike  from  the 
ind  the  wind  by  the  huge  growth  of  the 
^chestnut,    and  the   rustic  porch  waa 
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draperied  with  a  luxuriant  honeysuckle,  notir 
profusely  hung  with  its  delicious  sweet 
scented  blossoms. 

As   Blanche  and  Osmund,  however,  a^ 
proached  the  door  of  the  inn,  they  perceived 
standing  before  it  a  horse-litter,  with  two 
lacqueys  in  plain  livery,  who  were  asdstiog 
a  lady,  closely  veiled,  to  alight.     Blandie 
Nevil,  in  her  nervous  fear  of  recognition, 
for  a  moment  drew  back ;  but  then,  remen- 
bering  that  she  too  was  closely  veiled,  and, 
surmising  from  the  quiet  air  of  her  attend- 
ants, that  the  stranger-lady  no  more  deaieJ 
publicity  than  herself,  she  stepped  forwari 
A  trifling  accident,  however,  which  in  th 
end    was    opportune,     defeated    Blanche' 
design  of  concealment;  for,   as  she  enteie 
the  hostel,  a  large  nail  in  the  doorway  cau^ 
her  veil,  and,  pulling  the  covering  from  h 
head,  left  her   face   fully   exposed    to  ti 
stranger,  who  was  talking  with  the  hostc 
at  the  entrance  of  the  parlour,  and  who,  t 
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moment  she  caught  sight  of  Blanche,  hurried 
firwardsy  and  first  expressing  a  courteous 
Iiope  that  she  had  sustained  no  injury  from 
the  accident,  then  a^ed,  in  a  low  tone, 
**  Sweetest  Lady  Blanche,  give  me  thy  com- 
piny,  I  entreat,  for  a  few  minutes'  private 
oonverse.  I  have  had  a  weary,  and,  alas  I 
hutless  journey  to  London,  to  seek  grace  at 
court,  and  the  person  upon  whom  I  most 
letied,  good  lack,  hath  failed  me.  Give  mc 
^eech,  I  pray  you ;  for  I  deem  full  well  from 
report,  which,  sooth  to  say,  is  not  always  a 
Bar,  that  none  could  help  my  purpose  better 
than  thou  if  thou  art  graciously  so  willed." 

As  the  lady  spoke,  she  had  put  back  her 
own  wimple,  and  thereby  discovered  a  face 
perfect  in  feature  and  complexion;  but  the 
demure  expression  of  which  became  at  times 
almost  sinister,  from  an  affected  manner  of 
lowering  the  lids  of  the  certainly  very  beau- 
tiful blue  eyes. 

"Alas,  my  good  lady!"  answered  Blanche, 
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Bs  she  accompanied  the  straoger  into : 
little  apartment,  of  which  the  prudent  1 
carefully  closed  the  door  as  she  retire 
have  no  interest  at  court** 

^^  Nay,  hut  it  is  not  so,  Blanche  N 
returned  the  stranger  in  a  pettish  tc 
she  impatiently  threw  aside  her  large  i 
and  veil,  and  stood  eyeing  the  damse 
the  air  of  one  who  somewhat  grudged 
person  of  whom  she  entreated  a  fayov 
power  of  granting  it.  "  Nay,  but  it 
so :  it  is  the  common  talk  in  London  he 
beauty  hath  bewitched  the  king,  and  tl 
will  give  you  his  royal  hand — in 
Blanche,  thou  art  right  fortunate;  i 
thou  art,  there  have  been  as  fair  as 
whose  beauty  has  not  won  espousal  yi 
king,  and  that  king  a  right  handsom 
accomplished  cavalier  to  boot.  Why 
known  that  even  that  misproud  Duel 
York  has  taken  thee  into  her  favour 
though,  in  sooth,  thou  art  but  the  dau 
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<tf  a  timpie  knight,  beoause  that  knight  i6 
•oe  of  her  own  name  and  lineage,  my  lady 
fridoecB,  the  ^  Proud  Cicely/  as  she  is  so 
tnilj  called,  will  bear  with  thy  being  made 
mr  lady'^ueen.  Ob,  but  beauty  is  a  fine 
fcwerl" 

''Alas  I  dear  lady,"  answered  Blanche,  as 
riK  nused  her  fawn-like,  hazel  eyes  to  the 
Itteof  hel*  companion,  ^'  if  beauty  is  so  noble 
idow^,  surely  affliction  should  never  have 
heen  kttown  by  thee." 

A  smile  of  gratified  Vanity  passed  over 
tte  ruby  lips  of  the  stranger  at  these  words 
H  Blanche,  which,  indeed,  had  in  them  no 
fl&ttety,  as  her  personal  attractions  were  of 
Ae  highest  order,  and  might  have  been,  by 
Itaay,  accounted  superior  to  those  of  the 
JOQlig  maideti  who  was  her  junior  by  ten 
to  twelve  years ;  for  this  lady  was  about 
thirty,  with  a  tall  and  full,  but  very  grace- 
«d  figure ;  her  complexion  was  transcen- 
^dy  fisiir;  and  her  hair,  of  a  pale  yellow 
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colour,  was  so  profuse,  that,  having  escaped 
from  the  confinement  of  the  lace  coif  whici 
she  wore  beneath  her  wimple,  the  long  sUn* 
ing  tresses  hung  almost  as  low  as  her  kneeii 
"  Nay,  but  Blanche,  sweet  maiden,**  she  ifr 
sumed  in  a  less  captious  tone,  as  she  seated 
herself  beside  the  damsel,  who,  wearied  alib 
in  body  and  mind,  had  sunk  upon  a  chair; 
"  hast  thou  forgotten  thy  convent-times,  and 
how  many  a  feast-day  the  Lady  Grey — ^wko 
was  herself  taught  all  gentle  arts  of  writing 
and  reading,  and  laying  embroidery  by  thoee 
same  good  sisters  of  St.  Clare — ^when  sIm 
visited  the  reverend  mother,  won  of  her  fof 
thee  and  thy  merry  mates!  Assume  not 
the  airs  of  maidenly  artifice  with  me^ 
Blanche,  who  am  so  much  thy  senior;  it 
recks  not  for  thee  to  deny  that  the  king 
hath  much  distinguished  thee  by  his  notice;* 
"  My  Lady  Grey,"  returned  Blanche  in  t 
tone  of  some  spirit,  and  with  a  heightenieJ 
colour,  that  showed  she  was  offended  by  the 
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B  of  her  companion — who  was  indeed 
er  than  the  beautiful  and  finessing 
th  Wqodville,  the  widow  of  Sir  John 
•"  you  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  no- 
h  which  King  Edward  is  in  the  habit 
nguishing  both  maids  and  matrons 
his  subjects  who  have  any  allowed 
ions  to  beauty,  is  as  dishonourable  to 
I  it  is  unknightly  and  unworthy  his 
'h  station,  which  should  make  him 
itector,  and  not  the  betrayer,  both  of 

and  maid.  But,  admitting  that  he 
5e  so  beguiled  by  his  fancy  for  a 

of,  in  compare,  such  low  degree  as 
elieve  me,  Lady  Grey,  that,  handsome 

he  is,  and  king  though  he  be,  I  can 
for  one  maiden  at  least  in  his 
ons,  that  she  cannot  love  the  king, 
^t  she  dearly  loves  a  luckless  knight, 
i  all  nobleness  and  knightly  qualities, 
inch  above  King  Edward,  as  in  for- 
^fb  he  is  below  him." 

1.  0 
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Elizabeth  Woodville  laughed.  "Truly,* 
she  said,  ^^  thou  art  a  right  wise  and  pro* 
dent  maiden,  Blanche.  Hold  ,ihoa  to  tl^ 
troth-plight  a  little  longer;  it  will  doubtles 
do  thee  good  service  with  the  king.  Tm- 
sures  are  ill  prized  which  are  too  easily  woo, 
and  thou  must  teach  this  royal  wooer  that 
a  betrothal  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  that  fat 
nought  of  less  value  than  a  crown  canst  thoa 
forswear  thyself.  But,  in  the  mean  tiiMi 
hearken  to  my  ill  plight,  Blanche.  My  sweet 
and  noble  boysl "  and  here  Elizabeth  fidter* 
ed,  for — in  spite  of  that  spirit  of  petty  ift* 
trigue,  which  is  surely  accompanied  by  i 
cold  and  selfish  heart — she  dearly  loved  her 
children ;  "  my  dear  boys  have  been  stripped 
of  their  domains,  robbed  of  their  inheritsDoe 
of  Bradgate,  because  their  fisither  died  is 
arms  for  King  Harry.  You  know  wdlj 
Blanche — for  who  knoweth  it  not?-— that  I 
have  many  brothers  and  sisters ;  that  the 
Lord  Rivers,  my  father,  is  not  rich,  and  tbe 
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)ache88.  of  Bedford,  my  mother,  hath 
stipend  wherewith,  in  due  state,  to 
;  her  princely  rank ;  and  I  am  now  a 
»  widow,  a  dependent  dweller  with 
dren  at  Grafton,  buried,  as  though  I 
jrself  a  nun.  In  sooth  and  in  truth, 
lanche,  I  own  to  thee  such  a  dull  life 
le  not,  and  therefore  have  I  journeyed 
y  to  London,  intending  to  pray  the 
eanor  of  Clanfield,  who  was  of  old 
cid,  to  solicit  the  king  in  my  behalf, 
low  she  is  high  in  favour  with  him, 
h  the  duchess,  too ;  and  to  the  king  I 

means  in  matron  modesty  to  gain 
ind  to  the  misproud  Cicely  of  York 
I  not  demean  myself  to  be  a  pleader, 
you  I  may  own  that  my  scheme  of 
terest  has  been  blown  to  the  winds,  for 
jrof  Clanfield  hath  shut  herself  up,  and 
m  both  splendour  and  ambition,  and 

even  the  courtesy  to  see  me ;  and  I 
iming  home,  pondering  how  I  could 
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obtain  speech  with  thee,  the  report  of  wha 

power  hath  reached  even  to  Grafton — ^forn 

mother  has  friends  in  London  who  instro 

her  of  what  is  passing  at  the  court ;  and  a 

dear  maid,  I  was  thinking  of  thee  at  the  vei 

moment  when  this  lucky  accident  threw  th* 

in  my  way.      Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  wh 

strange  chance  could  bring  thee  hither  ?" 

Had   Blanche   Nevil   been   in  a  happ 

mood,  there  was  matter  in  the  speech  of  Lftd 

Grey  that  would  more  than  once  have  \w 

her  to  a  smile.     Her  dislike  of  the  Duche 

of  York  was  of  that  description  which 

woman,  weak  and  vain,  and  cunning  rathe 

than  acute,  bears  towards  one  of  her  ow: 

sex,  uniting  masculine  energy  with  an  indfl 

mitable  pride  that  disdains  mere  feminio) 

artifices.     As  to  the  Duchess  of  Bedfopd'i 

friends  at  the  court,  it  was  well  known  tW 

she  was  the  most  subtle  female  diplomatisl 

of  the  day;  and  that,  though  her  alliance! 

were  with  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  kef 
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iSunily  all  partisans  of  the  Red  Rose,  she 
hid  contrived  to  escape  the  fierce  vengeance 
of  the  Yorkist  king.  It  was  not  without 
much  argument,  and  a  frank  revelation  as 
to  her  exact  position,  that  Blanche  finally 
xmriaced  Elizabeth  Woodville,  either  that 
ihe  had  no  influence  with  the  king,  or  that, 
f  she  had,  it  suited  not  with  her  inclination 
k)  employ  it.  ^^  So,  dear  lady,"  said  Blanche, 
n  conclusion,  ^*  you  see  that  I  am,  in  fact, 
I  fugitive  from  that  very  court  in  which  you 
mppose  I  hold  such  great  favour;  and  that 
my  attendant,  the  faithful  follower  of  Sir 
Alejme,  brought  me  to  this  hostel,  as 
kept  by  one  who  had  fought  for  the  Red 
Bose,  in  order  that  I  might  wait  here  in 
privacy,  till  he  can  learn  whether  my  fears 
We  in  them  a  justice,  and  that  some  acci- 
ietA  has  befallen  my  true  love." 

"By  our  Lady's  grace  1"  said  Elizabeth, 
lousing  herself  from  the  fit  of  abstraction 
^to  which  she  fell,  as  Blanche  ceased  speak- 
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where  none  of  the  court,  not  even  your  stern 
mf  need  wot  of  your  dwelling ;  and  you  will 
lie  safe  from  this  unpleasing  lovesuit  of  the 
img;  for  it  will  be  easy  for  thee,  fair  maid, 
iousome  some  strange  name,  so  that  my 
Bther  and  the  duchess  alone  need  know  of 
hj  real  estate;  for  Grafton,  alas  I  has  no 
xmrt  visitants,  and  your  abode  there  will  be 
or  thee  safer,  and  more  honourable,  than  a 
Iwellmg  with  the  wife  of  Sir  Aleyne's  fol- 
ower.*' 
This  proposal  of  Lady  Grey  did  not 
require  much  reflection  on  the  part  of 
Blanche  Nevil  to  secure  a  grateful  accept- 
uice — ^for  she  shrank  from  entramraelling  Sir 
Aleyne  with  marriage  at  a  moment  so  critical 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  Red  Rose,  the  pro* 
pofled  attempt  in  belialf  of  which,  she  care- 
lufly  concealed  from  the  wily  Lady  Grey, 
whom  she  would  have  ill  chosen  to  in- 
trust with  matter  of  such  vital  import. 
Rnally,  it  was  resolved  between  the  two 
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ladies,  that  Osmund  should  at  onoe 
despatched  in  search  of  Sir  Aleyne,  and 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  news  he  n 
bring,  it  should  be  decided  whether  Bla 
should  that  night  accompany  the  Lady 
to  Grafton. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

How  poor  ihej  are  that  have  not  patience  I 
WliAt  woimd  did  ever  heal  hot  hj  degrees  ? 
Thon  know'st  we  work  hj  wit,  and  not  hj  witchcraft, 
And  wit  depends  on  dilatozy  time  I 

Shakspkabk. 

Ik  an  apartment  of  a  strongly-built  but 
aecduded  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lndgate,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning 
on  which  Blanche  Nevil  quitted  Castle 
Baynard,  a  young  man  was  seated  at  a  table 
with  writing  materials,  earnestly  occupied 
in  examining  some  papers  that  lay  before 
him,  carefully  perusing  them,  and  making 
notes  and  observations  of  his  own  upon 
such  passages  as  seemed  to  him  peculiarly 
iniportant. 

This  young  man  could  scarce  have  reached 
his  twentieth  year,  and  the  clerkly  nature  of 
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his  occupation,  no  less  than  the  gloom  cT 
the  apartment  in  which  he  sate,  seemed  alikft 
inconsistent  with  his  extreme  youth,  andtte 
richness  of  his  attire  ;  for  his  garb  of  murr^  '-^i 
coloured  velvet,  corded  and  laced  with  gdd,  ) 
and  his  cap  of  the  same  material,  with  ib  ' 
white  feather  and  circlet  of  jewels,  denoted  i 
taste  no  less  than  wealth. 

The  chamber,  however,  in  which  hendS; 
was  large  and  gloomy,  with  two  long  nanovi 
casements  that  overlooked  a  small  courts 
yard  at  the  back  of  the  house,  the  mulliooi 
of  these  casements  being  so  heavy,  and  dwi 
glass  that  filled  them  so  thick,  that  eva 
the  ardent  sunbeam  of  August  could  scarodf 
penetrate  into  the  room.     The  appointment! 
of  the  chamber  were  as  dull  and  heavy  tt 
its  architecture ;  hangings  and  cushions  of 
dark  green  serge,  huge  cumbrous  chain  tod 
tables  of  oak,  with  a  kind  of  closet  or  pP* 
also  of  oak,  the  door  of  which  stood  open,  vA 
from   whence  it   appeared   as   though  tbi 
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man  had  taken  some  of  the  papers 
lich  he  was  engaged,  as  the  shelves 
liled  with  similar  dusky-looking  parch* 

I  youth  was  handsome,  but,  on  a 
glance,  a  physiognomist  might  hav^ 
idined  to  say  there  was  nothing  in- 
3us  in  his  occupation ;  for  there  was 
ing  painful,  and  even  sinister,  in  the 
ion  of  his  dark,  hawk-like  eyes,  as, 
g  them  from  the  papers,  he  sate  with 
d  leaning  on  his  hand,  and  gazing,  as 
5,  on  vacancy,  but  evidently  with 
I  thoughts  working  at  his  brain  ;  for 
nes  his  pale  brow  would  flush  and 
\  knit,  or  a  smile,  full  of  craft,  not 
;led  with  cruelty,  hover  on  his  lip. 
00,  as  he  threw  himself  somewhat 
'  back  in  his  seat,  a  few  bitter  words 
I  his  lip— a  murmur  that  his  time,  his 
and  his  unflinching  energy,  must  be  all 
I  to  the  profit  and  exaltation  of  anothen 
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Then,  as  if  scourged  by  that  bitter  the 
into  forgetfulness  of  his  fatigue — ^foi 
expired  lamp  that  stood  upon  the 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  had  toiler 
watched  throughout  the  night — ^the  ; 
man  started  from  his  seat,  and  pace 
oaken  floor  with  an  impatient  step,  wi 
teeth,  clenched  hand,  and  brow  knit 
dark  frown,  showing  that  his  passions 
as  fierce  as  his  soul  was  crafty  ;  that  t 
he  could  wear  a  smile  upon  his  lip, 
envy  and  hatred  coiled  up  in  his  hear 
rific  bursts  of  rage  could  occasional! 
place  his  coldness,  which  was  like  ice 
covering  a  volcano.  The  words,  to< 
burst,  in  disjointed  sentences,  from  h 
seemed  as  though  wrung  from  him 
strong  conflict  within.  There  is  n 
unnatural  in  the  soliloquy  which  the  c 
tist  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  chan 
all  fiercely-impulsive  people  think 
when  they  are  alone. 
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Ehe  reckless,  brainless  profligate  !"  cried 
outh,  "  must  it  be  ever  so  ?  How  hath 
ent  the  night — with  the  wine-cup  and 
)iig  and  the  light  jest,  and  the  lighter 
I  of  the  vile  harlot.  I,  meanwhile, 
watched  and  laboured,  and  have  not 
tasted  of  that  poor  refreshment,"  and, 
spoke,  the  young  man  glanced  at  the 
on  which  stood  a  jug  of  light  wine  and 
ichet  "  An  I  track  out  this  plot  and 
ntrivers,  the  result  will  be  to  support 
igh  place,  and  not  mine  own.  Thus  I 
hat  he  may  reap,  I  toil  that  he  may  lead 
fe  of  a  carpet-knight  in  his  fair  lady's 
ber.  A  younger  brother's  lot  is  mine, 
rhich  I  ought  to  bow  submissive  to 
3  Fortune  ;  and  yet,  I  think,  I  am  not 
so  dull  of  soul  as  to  spend  my  wits  on 
ihalf  alone.  No,  there  is  somethingbetter 
the  gauderies  of  power,  which  beguile 
n  and  wanton  nature  ;  there  is  the  sub- 
56,  and  that  will  I  retain  for  myself,  and 
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learn  patiently  to  see  him  wear  a  cron 
which  shall  be  a  bauble,  and  sway  a  acepM 
which  shall  be  a  toy ! " 

With  these  words,  the  young  man  A 
turned  to  his  seat^  upon  which  he  threv 
himself  wearily ;  for  he  was  in  truth  tl 
hausted  with  the  night's  toil  and  watchini 
and,  pouring  out  a  cup  of  wine,  he  brok 
off  a  morsel  of  the  manchet.  While  he  in 
taking  this  slight  refreshment,  a  knodc  in 
heard  at  the  door  of  the  apartment,  anj 
responsive  to  the  permission  to  enter,  a  geo 
tleman  appeared,  some  few  years  older  thai 
the  young  man,  who,  approaching,  sud  ii 
a  low  tone  and  with  a  mysterious  wr,  "  M] 
Lord  Richard,  Sir  Roger  of  Brakenhill  hA 
arrived  at  last ;  but  he  seemeth  sorely  chafed 
He  owneth  a  failure  in  the  great  matta 
which  your  highness  trusted  him  to  esfr 
cute  last  night;  but,  though  he  bewails  thai 
mischance,  I  believe  that  his  vexation  cometh 
more  from  the  disappointment  of  some  private 
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ne  vrhich  he  had  connected  with  his  ser- 
to  joor  highness,  and  I  deemed  it  well 
:  you  know  this  before  I  admitted  Sir 
r  to  your  presence,  for  I  have  suspected 
he  seeks  chiefly  his  own  purpose  for 
time  past;  but  I  have  vainly  endea- 
d  to  worm  firom  him  what  that  pur* 
is;  the  skill  of  your  highness  may 
iplish  more,  for  I  have  yet  to  know  the 
rho  can  hoodwink  your  penetration  I" 
ay,  mine  excellent  Catesby,"  returned 
3ung  man,  who  was  indeed  no  other 
he  Duke  of  Gloucester,  "  do  not  thou 
Atterer;  we  look  in  thee  for  a  faithful 
it,  not  a  gilded  courtier,  to  pour  sweet 
in  our  ears,  and  act  deeds  of  treachery 
I  our  backs.  Nathless,  we  own  to  a 
of  looking  through  men's  words  and 
shows,  down  into  their  hearts.  As  for 
oger  of  Brakenhill,it  needs  indeed  but 
penetration  to  be  aware  that  he  has  a 
9e  of  his  own  to  serve;  but  so  long  as 
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the  working  of  that  purpose  chimes  wiiho 
own,  we  will  not  fall  to  difference  with  l 
for  that;  for  our  best  penetration  teaches 
this,  Catesby,  that  the  worthiest  of  men 
this,  and  serve  each  other,  naught  for  I 
but  all  for  profit;  and  they  are  wise  enov 
and  honest  enough,  who  can  see  whe 
their  profit  really  lies ;  the  fool  knave  i 
who  is  so  ill  to  deal  with.  As  for  this 
Roger,  he  is  a  dour  man,  hard  to  bend,  fie 
in  his  purposes,  and  unyielding  to  f 
them;  and  his  stern  and  busy  spirit 
hitherto  served  us  so  well,  that  it  recked 
we  should  look  into  his  private  purp 
But  should  he  lack  in  the  fulfilment  of  a 
then,  in  sooth,  it  behoves  us  to  consider 
peculiar  views  more  closely  ;  therefon 
thank  thee,  my  always'  trusty  Catesby, 
giving  me  this  note  of  Sir  Roger's  mc 
and  now  go  and  bid  him  to  our  presence 
Catesby  then  quitted  the  room;  i 
Richard  muttered,  as  he  passed  his  h 
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rthoughtful  brow,  "That  fellow^s  of 
ig  diligence,  passing  shrewd  of  appre* 
,  and  free  from  the  scraples — daring 
•ce  by  turns — ^which  embarrass  our 
with  that  same  Sir  Roger,  who 
at  his  object  with  savage  strength 
bull,  and  ofttimes  overleaps  it  in  his 
hile  Catesby,  burrowing  like  the  fox, 
ines  the  ground,  and  suffers  not  the 
ige  of  passion  for  a  moment  to  dis- 
e  coolness  of  his  purpose.  How 
ly  hath  he  served  us  at  pinch  of 
L  full  a  score  occasions !  Who  else, 
3uld  have  found  for  us  so  secure  and 
place  in  which  to  hold  our  councils 
strong  and  unnoted  dwelling;  for  it 
it  not  that  our  agents  should  too 
ftt  mine  own  dwelling  of  Crosby-hall, 
ibode  of  our  lady  mother.  Besides 
re  there  are  none  to  note  our  pro- 
I,  no  busy  ears  and  eyes  to  report  to 
Muble  Edward  that  which  it  may 
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• 

some  time  like  us  to  conceal  from  him.  No 
idle  servitors — ^none  that  Approach  thehom 
save  Catesby  and  the  two  lacqn^s,  whoa 
he  suffers  not  to  come  nigh  our  coancit 
chamberi  and  who  do  not  themselves  knot 
who  are  the  lords  or  gentlemen  who  vUt 
him.  Oh,  by  our  Lady's  grace,  CSatefllijii 
indeed  an  exceeding  useful  fellow  I** 

As  Richard  arrived  at  this  point  m  Ui 
meditations,  the  door  of  the  apartment  agui 
opened,  and  a  tall  man,  muffled  in  a  kigi 
sad-coloured  mantle,  and  wearing  a  slouched 
hat,  entered  the  room ;  as  he  removed  tliii 
hat,  he  discovered  a  countenance  which,  staft- 
ingly  handsome  in  its  outline,  was  furrowei 
with  the  traces  of  vindictive  passions  rather 
than  of  years,  for  his  age  could  not  haic 
much  exceeded  what  is  called  middle  life. 

"Well,  Sir  Roger,"  said  Richard  address- 
ing  this  person,  "how  goes  the  world  with 
us  to-day;  wears  it  according  to  our  wishes?* 

"  Rather  to  their  discomfiture,  my  toi 
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prine^'*  aoflwered  Sir  Roger,  bluntly.  "  The 
man  who  held  the  clue  by  which  we  were 
to  track  Henry  of  Windsor  to  his  last  retreat, 
I  iutre  not  seen,  thongh  he  was  to  meet  me 

-  It  Hiidaight ;  and  a  stout  agent  of  mine  own 
1M  found  lying  stark  dead  in  the  garden  of 
ilKHise,  near  to  which  was  the  hiding-place 
of  that  Lancastrian  knight  whom  it  was  so 
9pd6sl  a  stipulation  on  the  part  of  your 
Inghness,  that  we  should  spare.  May  the 
firal  fiend  paralyze  ray  right  hand,  if  it  finds 
liot  a  dagger  to  make  acquaintance  with  his 
lieart's  blood  the  next  time  that  we  meet  I 
A  sore  doubt  I  have,  that  he  it  was  who 

I  hrt  night  slew  my  faithful  servitor." 

I  "Thou  hast  some  private  hate  against 
this  Lancastrian,  Sir  Roger  I"*  said  the  Duke. 

'      "  It  may  be  so!  '*  returned  Sir  Roger ;  "but 

if  my  private  hatred  against  an  individual 

lancastrian,  can  serve  the  cause  of  your 

Ittghness  and  our  liege  the   king,    against 

the  whole   faction  of   the  Red  Rose,  you 
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scarce  need  cavil  with  that  hate  of  mine. 

■■•■        • 
Thus,  then,  stands  the  matter.    The  Lancas- 
trian, upon  whom  I  have  kept  a  watxJii 
hath    not  been   seen  at  his  dwelling  onoe 
yester-eve.    One  whom  I  left  under  the  guff- 
dianship  of  the  slain  man,  and  who  hatli  tbe 
power  to  inform  Sir  Aleyne  too  much  of  our 
designs,  hath  escaped;  and,  from  the  time  at 
which  he  quitted  the  meeting  of  his  crazed 
fellow-conspirators  at  Islington,  it  may  be 
keenly  surmised  that  he  it  was  who  slew  mine 
agent,  and,  instructed  by  the  person  whom 
he  then  rescued  from  a  deserved  captivity, 
has  defeated  us  of  the  important  news  which 
we  expected  concerning  King  Henry  I" 
As  Sir  Roger  ceased  speaking,  the  door  again 
opened,    and   Catesby  ushered   in  anotfctf 
muffled  cavalier,    who,  throwing  aside  to 
mantle,  discovered  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  king,  who  impatiently  demanded  of  hi* 
brother,  why  a  messenger  had  not  been  aert 
to  him  on  the  evening  before. 
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''Our  trusty  agent  has  been  unexpectedly 
delayed!"  answered  Richard;  "and,  beyond 
that,  I  deemed  not  that  your  grace  would  so 
disturb  yourself  for  dull  state  matters,  as  to 
leave  your  royal  abode  at  this  unwonted 
iour  in  a  sorry  masking,  to  visit  your 
ramble  servant  and  brother,  when  engaged 
Q  a  task  which  calls  upon  all  his  love  and 
(yalty  to  your  grace,  to  make  it  endurable  1" 

"  Nay  I  '*  returned  Edward,  "  it  is  to  learn 
low  much  we  are  beholden  to  thee,  our  good 
Brother,  that  we  visit  thee  here;  it  is  but 
air  that  we,  too,  sometimes  feel  the  thorns 
bat  mingle  with  our  roses.  But  speak, 
^chard,  what  is  the  news  ?  when  shall  we 
ttve  the  imbecile  Henry  of  Lancaster  in  our 
Mmds?'' 

'^  So  soon  as  his  audacious  partisan,  Aleyne 
?itzherbert,  is  secured!"  interposed  Sir  Roger; 
'a  aimple  knight  whose  name,  'tis  like, 
ath  never  met  the  ear  of  your  grace;  but 
man  whose  valour  and  conduct  were  well 
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worth  a  better  canse  than  that  of  the  Bel 
Rose." 

"  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert!"  cried  Edwarf, 
furiously.  ^^  Oh!  but  indeed  he  is  a tndtflr 
of  note  enough  for  our  especial  knowledgei 
We  will  have  his  head — ^we  will  have  hii 
heart's  blood  !  A  broad  barony  for  yoo,  Sr 
Roger,  when  you  lay  the  head  of  that  match- 
less traitor  at  our  feet  I" 

"  Nay,  your  grace,"  returned  Sir  Roger, 
in  a  gloon?y  tone,  ^^I  seek  not  the  honomi 
or  riches  of  the  world ;  other  hopes  and  aiios 
lie  at  my  heart,  and  not  for  silver  or  for 
gold,  or  lands  or  coronet,  will  I  seek  the  life 
of  Fitzherbert,  but  for  a  just  and  deadly 
hatred  which  I  bear  his  race." 

"  Serve  thine  own  hatred  an  thou  wilt)" 
said  the  king;  "  but  for  hate  of  him,  orloT« 
of  me,  hunt  Fitzherbert  to  the  death  I" 

Richard  had  appeared  profoundly  mefi- 
tating  while  Sir  Roger  and  the  king  spoke; 
but  now  he  looked  up,  and  observed,  "Y^o 
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kfj  Sir  Roger,  that  our  immediate  due  to  the 
retreat  o£  the  Lancastrian  Heniy  is  lost; 
flat  then  of  those  villain-craftsmen  who 
liare  been  in  the  secrets  of  the  conspirators^ 
Hid  in  one  of  whose  dwellings  their  meet- 
ogshave  been  held  ?'^ 

^It  may  be,  your  highness^  that  they  are 
lot  aware  of  the  retreat  of  the  Lancastrian 
ing;"  answered  Sir  Roger.  *^  They  may  not 
ave  been  trusted  so  far;  or,  if  they  have^ 
till  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Sir  Aleyne  hath 
raylaid  our  agent,  and  will  be  beforehand 
dth  us  in  our  journey  to  the  north,  when 
leniy  will  be  removed  to  some  new  hiding- 
ilace." 

*•  Still,  let  those  traitors  be  apprehended; 
heyhave  been  left  at  large  too  longl"  re- 
umed  Edward,  fiercely.  "  By  our  father's 
oul!  we  will  have  them  in  prison  before 
o-night,  and  racks  and  thumbscrews  shall 
rtng  the  truth  from  their  base  hearts.  And 
"Died  with   our  puissance,  too,   shall  my 
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Lord  of  Warwick  presently  set  iort^^  ^^ 
bring  to  our  footstool  that  monarch  of  ^^ 
ley — that  brainless  idle  shadow  of  a  IP^^ 
Henry  of  Windsor !" 

A  furtive  smile  played  round  the  Up^ 
Sir  Roger  of  Brakenhill  as  the  king  SJK^ 
thus,  but  the  countenance  of  the  Duke  ^ 
Gloucester  wore  a  grave  and  anxious  look  ? 
and,  when  both  Sir  Roger  and  the  lun^ 
had  departed,  he  muttered  to  himself — 

"  Our  beloved  brother  is  still  strangely 
bewitched  with  that  maiden ;  would  that  she 
were  well  wedded  to  the  Lancastrian  knightf 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

r«et  me  play  the  fool : 

With  mirth  and  laughter,  let  old  wrinkles  come, 
And  let  mj  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 
i  Than  mj  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans ; 

(  "Wlij  should  a  man,  whose  Mood  is  warm  within, 

[  Sit  like  his  grandnre,  cut  in  alabaster  ? 

Mebcbaitt  or  Vsirioi. 

Though  his  fierce  longing  to  know  how 
soon  his  hapless  rival  was  likely  to  fall  into 
his  hands,  had  induced  Edward  of  York  to 
•  ^visit  that  obscure  dwelling  which  was  the 
scene  of  his  crafty  brother's  secret  councils; 
another  motive,  and  one  connected  with  his 
dissolute  habits,  operated  to  make  him  quit  his 
luxurious  chamber  at  Westminster  at  so 
eariy  sn  hour,  and  traverse  in  disguise  the 
streets  of  his  capital 

About  an  hour  after  his  interview  with 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  while  the  day 
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was  yet  young,  he  was  ridiDg  in  comp 
with  a  gaily-dressed  female  along  the  h 
road  which  led  from  Eennington  to  Biiz 
The  morning,  as  before  observed,  was  lov 
the  leaves  took  a  fresher  green  after 
tempest  of  the  night  before;  the  floi 
assumed  a  brighter  hue;  and  the  little  i 
of  the  Efra  babbled  pleasantly  by  the  i 
side;  while  the  kingfisher  darted  itsi 
into  its  pure  waters,  and  the  blackbird 
thrush  carolled  gaily  in  the  copsewood 
was  scattered  along  its  margia.  The  fiso 
as  before  observed,  was  very  smartly  atti 
her  kirtle,  made  very  wide  and  long  for 
venience  in  riding,  was  of  fine  grey  d 
trimmed  with  rose-coloured  ribbon;  and 
veil  and  wimple  were  of  the  finest  Flan 
lawn,  also  garnished  with  pink  ribbons ;ii 
a  gold  chain  decorated  her  neck,  and  i 
of  price  sparkled  on  her  fingers, 

**  So  then,  sweet  king !"  said  this  fen 
partially  putting  back  her  veil,  and  the 
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Bering  the  blooming  countraance  of 
SB  Torriam;  "when  a  little  time  hath 
d,  and  the  wrath  of  Master  Torriam  is 
y  and  he  ceaseth  to  think  of  me,  you 
ire  me  a  fidr  dwelling  in  London,  and 
\  of  silver,  and  gold,  and  rare  fiimi* 
nd  jewels  and  silken  garments  to  wear; 
etter  far  than  all  those  gauderies  of 
L,  the  sight  of  thy  dear  and  noble  face 
f  day,  and  every  day,  and  thou  wilt 
16  for  ever,  even  as  I  love  thee!" 
ven  as  thou  lovest  me,  fairest  Alice!" 
red  Edward,  looking  very  graciously 
•vingly  at  his  companion,  whose  bloom- 
ce,  brilliant  black  eyes,  and  ebon  hair, 
ily  never  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
t  that  moment,  coquettishly  half  veiled 
i  snowy  lawn. 

n  our  royal  word,  sweet  Alice!"  he 
ued,  "  thou  dost  use  us  despiteously  in 
olbh  fear  of  that  dull  craftsman,  thy 
nd.    Why  this  poor  cot  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Efra?  why  not  at  once  a  £sdr  abode  ii 
our  good  city  of  London,  worthy  alike  c 
thy  beauty  and  our  love  for  thee?'* 

"  Nay,  beloved  kingl"  answered  AHcei 
a  tone  wherein  a  slight  tremor  of  fear  in 
perceptible,  "  I  dare  not  for  my  life  dm 
with  thee  where  Henry  Torriam  might  ha? 
a  chance  to  find  out  my  dwelling-place,  evi 
though  it  were  thine  own  royal  palac 
Sooth  to  say,  the  old  man,  though  he 
proud  and  obstinate,  and  withal  hath  i 
aspect  which  it  charms  not  the  eye  to  kx 
upon — sooth  to  say,  he  hath  loved  me  we! 
and,  were  it  for  any  less  noble,  and  less  dei 
and  less  beautiful  than  thou  art,  sweet  Un 
I  might  take  to  myself  some  sorrow  i 
having  left  Henry  Torriam,  as  assuredly 
may  take  shame  I " 

"Dost  thou  repent  thee  already  of  ti; 
contract,  Alice?"  said  the  king  sharply; "i 
the  name  of  the  saints,  take  not  possession ol 
thy  cottage,  but  return  at  once,  ere  it  be  W 
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the  house  and  the  love  of  this  worthy 

Y  but,  fair  king,  now  thou  dost  thyself 
'  love  for  thee  a  foul  wrong,"  answered 
"  I  would  fain  avoid  the  wrath  of 
Torriam,  lest  in  its  fury  he  kill  me, 
rould  fain  live,  dear  king,  to  love  and 
ved  by  thee  I" 

my  faith,  pretty  Alice,"  returned 
ig,  "an  thy  husband  were  to  take 
itter  of  thy  defection  so  sorely  to 
he  hath  an  honour  in  him  that  but 
.izens  can  boast  of — ay,  or  knights, 
ons  to  boot.  I  doubt  thou  dost  Mas- 
rrisLm  a  wrong,  and  that  he  would 
80  hard  as  thou  thinkest  upon  thy 
fantasy  in  behalf  of  thy  liege,   the 

rould  I  had  no  cause  to  think  so,  my 
brd,"  said  Dame  Torriam  in  a  very 
\  tone ;  "  for  I  am  free  to  own  the  dul- 
f  this  cot  we  travel  to  liketh  me  not 
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Beside  that,  I  know,  while  I  am  a 
there,  it  is  but  seldom  I  may  dare 
see  thee," 

While  Mistress  Torruun  and  lie 
seducer  thus  conversed,  they  had 
quietly  along  the  road,  keeping  as  i 
possible  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  t] 
dered  the  wayside,  for  the  heat 
morning  was  intense.  On  a  suddei 
ever,  just  as  they  had  reached  t 
where  the  road  on  one  side  was  bord 
a  thick  copse  or  rather  belt  of  woodla 
on  the  other  by  the  rippling  waters 
Efra,  four  stout  men,  two  of  them  n 
on  good  roadsters,  and  their  compan 
foot,  suddenly  issued  from  the  coppi 
placed  themselves  athwart  the  road,  t 
obstruct  the  further  progress  of  the  ki 
his  companion.  A  more  courageous  < 
than  Edward  the  Fourth  never  lived,  1 
man,  however  valiant,  could  be  no  ma 
four;  and,  as  he  liked  not  the  appean 
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de  of  these  Strangers,  he  already  cursed 
I  heart  his  amour  with  Alice,  whose 
of  her  husband  had  made  her  insist 
he  king  should  meet  her  alone,  to  con- 
her  to  the  retreat  which   had  l)een 
d  for  her  at  Brixton. 
se  four  men,  then,  who  had  swords  by 
ndes,  and  each  a  stout  oaken  cudgel 
hand,  were  clad  in  leathern  jerkins, 
hose  of  grey  woollen;  they  wore  felt 
md  had  vizards  on  their  faces,  a  common 
ice  among  the  highway  robbers  of  those 
among  whom  were  to  be  found,  during 
rnl  war,  the  impoverished  partisans  of 
r  king,  who,  as  they  were  driven  by 
poverty  to  those  evil  courses,  frequently 
ted  a  disguise  which  would  leave  them 
)pportunity  of  resuming  their  original 
min  more  prosperous  times,  without 
ear  of  being  recognised  by  any  person 
n,  in  the  guise  of  banditti,   they  had 
dered. 
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The  king  had  no  mind  for  a  fray  with 
men;  therefore,  he  assumed  a  jooosi 
saying,  as  he  spurred  his  horse  forwar 
the  same  time  seizing  the  palfrey  of  Mi 
Torriam  by  the  rein,  "  Eh!  my  merry 
descendants  I  ween  of  the  stout  fo 
llobin  Hood,  what  is  the  tribute  we 
pay  to  pass  through  your  domains? 
give  you  what  gold  I  have  about  mc^ 
you  will  let  the  lady  free  for  the  Ic 
bright  eyes! " 

"  That  depends  upon  the  amount  c 
guerdon  thou  hast  to  oflPer,"  said  one  o 
mounted  masks.  "But,  an  you  have  m 
full  sum  of  our  tribute.  Sir  Cavaliei 
shall  exact  from  thee  only  a  merry 
harmless  penalty ;  in  lieu  of  the  remai 
will  it  please  you  to  tell  forth  the  contei 
your  purse,  and  to  hand  us  the  gay 
from  your  j&nger?" 

As  the  mask  spoke  thus,  he  pointed 
beautiful  sapphire  which  Edward  worei 
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itt left  hand;  and,  aware  that  resistance  was 
u  onayailing  as  it  was  dangerous,  he  gave 
ip  the  ring,  at  the  same  time  drawing  forth 
Usparse,  the  contents  of  which,  when  counted, 
fmed  to  amount  to  forty-eight  rose  nobles. 
*Forty-eight  rose  nobles  I"  said  the  mask 
rilio  had  spoken  before,  and  who  seemed  to 
e  the  leader  of  the  party,  as  one  of  the 
len  on  foot  named  the  contents  of  the  purse. 
That  amount  is  not  sufficient,  and  the 
valier  must  even  submit  to  the  penalty 
iich  the  laws  to  which  we  are  sworn,  com- 
1  us  to  impose  upon  all  the  male  way- 
rers  who  are  unable  to  pay  our  chief  his 
U  award  of  fifty  rose  nobles.  We  hope, 
kerefore,  that  the  cavalier  will  submit 
racefully  to  the  ceremony  which  is  inevit- 
ble,  and  which  will  be  made  the  more 
mpleasant  by  a  discourteous  resistance.  Do 
ywtt  duty,  my  merry  men,  while  I  take 
duffgeofthelady." 
As  the  mask  spoke,  he  spurred  forwards 
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and  seized  the  rein  of  Mistress  ToTriam'i 
palfrey,  while  the  two  men  on  foot^  who  had 
stood  beside  the  king  as  they  recdved  bs 
purse  and  ring,  suddenly  threw  themselvtt 
on  him,  and  pulled  him  from  his  horse.  Tha 
movement  was  so  instantaneous,  and  was  n 
unexpected  on  the  part  of  Edward,  who  had 
supposed  that  the  banditti  would  be  content 
with  their  plunder,  that  he  was  unable  In 
offer  any  resistance,  even  had  it  been  pro* 
dent  to  do  so;  and,  in  little  more  than  a 
minuret  he  found  himself  standing  in  tk 
conuv  of  the  road,  his  hands  bound  with  i 
leather  thong,  while  round  his  waist  wai 
slur.g  a  strong  rope  some  forty  or  fifty  fed 
in  lonirth. 

AI;v.x\  who  had  burst  into  piteous  tearsand 
•A:::c:i:A::or.>.  wa^s  eagerly  stripping  off  hei 
*.v.i  vi^::$^  her  br^acelets,  and  her  ring^ 
>*  >.;x:-;  ilv  :u:r:.  r>ed  liie  robbers  to  take,  ratbtf 
^  *"-*:;  :v*:c4  A:::y  ir/ury  on  her  companioD. 
"N\\  ifcir  uirr  said  the  leader  of  tbe 
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i,  gently  waving  back  the  jewels, 
annot  take  thy  dainty  toys  ;  we  spare 
}  thy  cavalier  has  recommended,  for 
e  of  thy  bright  eyes.     In  truth,  it  is 

our  laws  to  accept  either  money  or 
rom  ladies  fair,  when  they  are  so 
ing  lovely  as  thou  art ;  we  do  not  ex- 
it them  go  free,  but  we  take  them  to 
ef,  who  decides  whether  their  friends 
to  pay  ransom  to  regain  possession  of 
.re  creatures."  While  the  mask  spoke 
mid  the  sobs  and  screams  of  Mistress 
D,  the  two  banditti,  who  were  on  foot, 
d  the  king  to  the  banks  of  the  Efra, 

spite  of  his  resistance — for,  agile  and 
vl  as  was  his  frame,  he  was  no  match 
r  men,  each  to  the  least  as  strong  as 
f — ^they  plunged  him  into  the  little 
m  immersion  which  would  have  been 
ing  but  unpleasant  on  that  burning 
{T-day,  had  he  but  been  permitted  to 

at  his  own  pleasure,  and  in  his  own 
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fashion.  But  to  swim  or  to  bathe  in  those  • 
transparent  waters  was  one  thing,  and  to  be 
soused  over  head  and  ears  like  an  ill-condi- 
tioned cur,  was  another.  Holding  fast  hf 
the  rope  which,  with  a  marvellous  dexterity, 
they  had  flung  over  him  as  he  sate  on  hone- 
back,  the  merciless  captors  of  the  gallant 
monarch  dragged  him  hither  and  thitber, 
across  the  sharp  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  through  the  bushes  and  reeds  that  grew 
upon  its  banks,  till  he  was  not  only  wet  to 
the  skin,  half  stifled,  and  half  drowned,  but 
had  the  beauty  of  his  countenance  marred 
for  the  next  week,  by  more  than  one  unsightly 
scratch. 

It  is  possible  the  assailants  of  the  chival- 
rous king  might  have  continued  this  dis- 
courteous amusement  till  they  had  actually 
drowned  him,  had  not  the  sharp  tramping 
of  horses  been  heard,  and  a  party  of  five  or 
six  gentlemen,  with  a  lady  in  their  company, 
come  careering  down   the   road.     At  thii 
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be  king,  who  had  just  been  dragged 
bank  of  the  river,  having  managed  to 
is  hands  from  the  bonds  that  confined 
aid  hold  of  some  of  the  thick  flags 
ged  the  water,  and  called  stoutly  for 
hile  Alice  uttered  a  piercing  shriek. 
oilants  of  Edward  immediately  loosed 
>ld  of  the  rope,  and  plunged  into  the 
vhither  they  were  followed  by  their 
d  companions,  who,  however,  placing 
band  upon  the  bridle  of  Alice's  pal- 
id,  throwing  a  mantle  over  her  head 
3  her  cries,  dragged  her  away,  and 
tneously  disappeared  among  the  trees, 
time  the  party  of  riders  reached  the 
acre  this  scene  had  occurred,  the 
^,  exhausted,  and  enraged  king  had 
ed  up  the  bank,  and,  in  accents 
choked  with  passion,  he  entreated  the 
the  party  to  institute  a  search  in  the 
Vengeance  upon  those  who  had 
ted     him,  was  naturally    his    first 
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thought;  his  next  was  an  eager  des 
conceal  from  the  persons  whose  8 
appearance  had,  in  all  probability,  sa^ 
life,  that  it  was  their  sovereign  whono 
had  thus  rescued  from  a  position  as 
crous  as  it  was  perilous.  This,  ho 
was  a  vain  hope ;  for  if  the  discretion 
leader  of  the  party,  the  knight  of  St 
Sir  Reginald  de  Vere,  would  have  ^ 
him  that  it  would  be,  perhaps,  most 
ing  to  Edward  not  to  be  recognised 
circumstances  so  painful  and  hu 
ing,  that  discretion  w*as  defeated  I 
sympathy  with  which  the  gallant  m( 
inspired  so  many  of  the  fairer  portion 
subjects ;  for  the  lady  who  had  ridd 
putting  back  her  veil,  discovered  the 
countenance  of  Millicent  Harcourt,  wl 
claiming  as  she  looked  upon  the  king, 
my  liege,  you  are  wounded  !"  fainted 
overcome,  probably,  by  the  sight  < 
blood  that  trickled  down  Edward's  fac 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Win  it  be  dark  before  jon  reach  the  tower? 
The  enn  will  scarce  be  set* 

Shkllbt. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  day  so 
fjioomj  that  it  might  well  have  fitted  a  later 
period  in  autumn,  that  a  party  of  three  tra- 
Tdlers  rode  across  a  dreary  moor,  on  the 
boundaries  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
near  where  it  joins  with  the  neighbouring 
county  of  Lancashire.    . 

Of  these  persons,  one  wore  the  military 
defences  common  to  the  retainer  or  follower 
of  a  knight;  namely,  a  cuirass  over  his 
leathern  jerkin,  a  stout  steel  headpiece,  with 
« sword  and  dagger  at  his  side,  and  a  battle- 
«xe  slung  at  his  saddle-bow.  The  second  of 
these  persons  was  attired  in  the  habit  of  a 
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white  monk,  but  his  cowl  was  drawn  over 
his  face ;  and,  looking  neither  to  the  rigbt 
nor  the  left,  he  kept  his  horse  to  the  same 
pace  as  those  of  his  companions,  and  pre- 
served a  dogged  silence,  scarce  intermpted 
by  the  few  sullen  words  with  which  he  re- 
plied to  any  inquiry  which  was  addressed  to 
him.  The  third,  and,  as  it  would  have  ap- 
peared, the  chief  of  the  party,  was  My 
armed,  as  was  evident  when  his  large  mantlfl^ 
partly  moving  aside,  discovered  the  shining 
steel  that  covered  his  person  from  shoulder 
to  heel.  Like  his  attendant,  in  addition  to 
his  sword  and  dagger,  he  had  a  battle-axe 
slung  at  his  saddle-bow;  his  visor  was 
raised,  and  his  helmet,  plain  like  his  armour, 
was  adorned  only  with  a  scarlet  plume. 

A  small  trunk  or  valise,  also,  was  fastened 
to  the  crupper  of  the  attendant's  horse;  and, 
at  a  second  glance,  it  might  have  been  pe^ 
ceived  that  the  monk,  far  from  being  ad- 
mitted from  good  fellowship  or  reverence 
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h  his  profession,  to  the  society  of  the  mill* 
wy  travellers,  was,  in  all  probability,  their 
visoner,  as  his  hands  were  bound  by  a 
eathem  thong,  and  the  bridle  of  his  stout 
oadster  had  fastened  to  it  a  similar  thong, 
rfaich  the  retainer  held  in  his  left  hand. 
The  scene  through  which  these  travellers 
rere  passing  was  sufficiently  dreary ;  stunted 
horn-trees  and  patches  of  furze  alone  re- 
ieved  the  dismal  uniformity  of  the  wide- 
itended  waste,  where,  amid  the  bluish- 
J!«en  of  the  mossy  sod,  was  occasionally  seen, 
a  the  fitful  sunbeam  that  poured  from 
•ehind  a  stormy  cloud,  the  gleaming  waters 
fa  pool  that  slumbered  sluggishly  under  the 
^olnishes  and  weeds  that  half  concealed  it. 
tidges  of  bare  and  barren  mountains 
oonded  this  waste  to  the  right;  to  the 
ft,  the  flat  marshy  ground  extended  as  far 
I  the  eye  could  reach ;  while,  in  the  direc- 
OQ  which  the  travellers  were  pursuing,  the 
St  rays  of  the  sun  gilded  the  brow  of  a 
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hill,  down  the  sides  of  which  swe] 
strip  of  woodland,  one  faint  gle 
touching  the  grey  walls  of  an  anci 
which  was  nestled  among  the  tree 

The  trio  of  travellers,  mean^ 
plodded  in  silence  for  spme  tiin< 
heath,  for  the  day  had  been  a  at 
and  their  journey  long;  and  the 
as  the  animals  they  rode,  were  'w 
the  heavy  road  and  the  buffeting  oi 
and  the  sheets  of  rain  and  hail  wl 
drifted  in  their  faces ;  and,  right  j 
lull  in  the  blast,  and  the  transieni 
sunshine,  they  pursued  their  wa; 
hausted  even  for  converse. 

This  silence  was  at  length  inter 
the  retainer,  who— motioning  to 
old  tower,  which  now,  as  they  appi 
stood  out  in  stronger  relief  again: 
trees  that  swept  down  from  the  en 
which  it  was  reared — inquired,  "  S 
is  yonder  the  tower  of  Eagleshohr 
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"The  tower  of  Eaglesholme!**  exclaimed 
the  monk,  hastily  looking  up,  so  that  his 
cowl  fell  back,  and  discovered  a  wild  and 
haggard  countenance,  with  eyes  that  glared 
fearfully  on  the  surrounding  scene.  "  The 
tower  of  Eaglesholme !  I  will  not  be  taken 
there,  I  will  not — I  cannot  sleep  under  its 
accursed  roof!" 

"If  you  are,  as  you  have  protested,  inno- 
cent of  all  share  in  the  fearful  scenes  that 
were  enacted  in  those  dreary  turrets  of  my 
ancestors  in  years  long  gone,"  answered 
file  knight,  who  was  indeed  no  other  than 
Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert,  "  Eaglesholme  will 
serve  you  for  an  abiding-place,  to  the  least 
as  well  as  the  den  of  the  banditti  with  whom 
you  consorted  in  London — an  abode  and  a 

companionship  strangely  chosen  by  so  severe 

»  penitent  as  thou." 
"Oh,  kill  me  1  kill  me  I"  said  the  monk; 

"  but  do  not  take  me  to  Eaglesholme.    Noble, 

pliant  knight,  show  me  some  mercy  I" 
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^^  I  would  that  I  had  thee  at  my  mercy, 
thou  caitiff  monk  !"  cried  Osmund,  who 
was  the  companion  of  Sir  Alejoie;  ^'  and  I 
would  reward  thee  at  once  for  thy  tPet- 
cheries,  thy  meditated  treason  against  King 
Henry,  and  thy  betrayal  of  the  poor  kdy 
whom  Sir  Aleyne  rescued  from  the  banditti, 
withwhom  thou  wast  in  league ;  in  which  cm 
I  promise  thee  the  measure  of  thy  reward 
would  be  to  dangle  with  a  noose  round  thy 
neck  from  the  nearest  tree.  I  marvel  tiwl 
the  noble  knight  should  have  spared  thee  for 
a  moment,  much  less  have  imposed  upcm 
himself  and  me  the  task  to  guard  thee  du^ 
ing  this  long  journey,  when  a  dagger  or  a 
stout  rope  would  so  much  more  meetly  have 
provided  for  thee  at  once." 

"Nay,  Osmund,"  returned  Sir  Aleyne^ 
"  the  caitiff  owes  me  but  small  thanks  fe 
that  seeming  grace.  I  spared  him  because 
he  was  allied  with  a  greater  villain  than 
himself — one   whose   ill    deeds   were  best 
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I    upon     him     while     this     wretch 

Y,  ay  l**  returned  the  monk  with  a 
which  had  something  ghastly  in  the 
d  rage  and  agony  of  its  tones.  **  And 
loly  Henry  sits  again  upon  his  throne, 
r  to  dispense  justice,  and  the  stoutest 
in  the  service  of  King  Edward  falls 
le  snare  spread  by  Sir  Aleyne  Fitz- 
t,  then  do  I,  his  faithful  servitor  of 
years,  freely  promise  to  bear  witnesB 
;  him.  Yet,  have  a  care,  brave  Sir 
;  that  knight  has  worn  the  cowl  as 
I,  and  thy  Lancastrian  king  hath  a 
ice  for  the  holy  head-dress,  as  I  can 
I,  you  know  that.  Foul  fare  the  mo- 
rhich  delivered  me  into  your  hands, 
poiled  King  Edward  of  the  chance  to 
by  Harry  of  Windsor's  superstition; 
thou  save  him,  his  reverence  for  the 
id  the  monk's  gown  will  still  remain ; 
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SO,  beware  how  you  slander  those  who  weir 
it  in  his  hearing  !" 

Sir  Aleyne  vouchsafed  not  a  reply  to  duf 
defiance  of  the  monk,  who  was  the  very  ag^ 
of  the  Yorkists  upon  whom  they  had  relied 
to  procure  exact  information  as  to  theretrat 
of  King  Henry,  an  associate  of  the  man 
Lingridge  and  his  employer,  the  monk  Ge- 
rald, of  the  moated  house  near  Carlisle. 

A  new  scheme  of  cruelty  had  induced  Ge- 
rald, or  Sir  Roger  Brakenhill,  as  he  was  called 
among  the  partisans  of  York,  to  bring  his  vio- 
tim,  Ermengarde,  to  London ;  and  from  her, 
when  he  rescued  her  from  the  abode  of  theban- 
ditti,  near  Great  St.  Martin's,  had  Sir  AlcyM ' 
learned  the  meeting-place  and  the  watdh 
word  appointed  between  this  man  and  to 
superiors  in  villainy.  It  was  all  important^ 
even  to  the  life  of  King  Harry,  that  thi 
meeting  should  be  prevented;  and,  leaving 
Ermengarde  to  repair  for  shelter  to  a  cos- 
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Tent,  Sir  Aleyne  boldly  proceeded  to  the 
liostehy  in  Holborn,  where  the  monk,  who 
irent  by  the  name  of  Dominic,  was  to  be 
diat  night  in  waiting. 

This  man  had    abundant  reasons,   con- 
nected with  the  events  of  years  gone  by,  for 
wrt  showing  himself  too  freely  in  London  ; 
the  person  of  Sir  Aleyne,  too,  was  unknown 
to  him,  and  the  information  which  the  latter 
hi  gleaned  from  Brmengarde  enabled  him 
10  &r  to  impose  upon   Dominic,  that   he 
leadily  agreed  to  wait  at  the  abode  of  the 
Lancastrian,  Master  Willoughby,  while  Sir 
Aleyne  went,  as  he  said,  to  fetch  the  com- 
■pwiions  who  were    to  join    him    on    the 
expedition  to  make  King  Henry  prisoner. 
This  dwelling  of  Master  Willoughby  hap- 
pened, by  good  fortune,  to  be  but  a  brief 
distance  from  the  hostel  at  which  Dominic 
Was  in  waiting;  and  being  sore  weary,  for  he 
llad  only  reached  London  that  night,  and 
Nothing  suspicious,  he  readily  followed  the 
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knight  thither,  declaring  that  he  cocild  not 
begin  his  journey  back  to  the  north  till  lie 
had  taken  some  repose.  Leaving  the  tndtoTi 
therefore,  who  was  himself  thus  deceived,  in 
the  guardianship  of  Master  Willoaghby,  Sr 
Aleyne  then  ventured  to  visit  his  own  lodg- 
ing, where  he  encountered  Osmund,  jnst 
returned  from  Tyburn,  where  he  had  left 
Blanche  Nevil  with  the  Lady  Grey. 

As  the  journey  to  the  north  was  not  to  com- 
mence till  the  evening,  Sir  Aleyne  availed  Iuddh 
self  of  the  interval  to  accompany  Osmund  to 
the  hostel  at  Tyburn,  where  it  was  arranged 
with  Blanche,  that,  as  it  was  imperative  for 
Sir  Aleyne  to  proceed  to  the  north,  and  take 
an  active  part  in  the  projected  rising  of  the 
Lancastrians,  it  would  be  the  best  course  for 
Blanche  to  accompany  the  Lady  Grey  to 
Grafton,  where  she  might  abide  in  safetythe 
issue  of  the  new  contest.  That  same  nightj 
therefore,  the  young  damsel  set  out  with  the 
Lady  Grey  for  Grafton,  and  Sir  Aleyne  and 
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tramiid,  with  some  twenty  of  the  Lancas* 

ian  partisans,  commenced  their  journey  to 

le  north.     For  several  days,  the  traitorous 

onk  Dominic,  who  was  really  a  memher  of 

eommunity  at  Abington,  was  kept  in  the 

josion  that  he  was  in  the  company  of  a 

irty  of  Yorkists  about  to  join  the  king's 

roes  under  the  Lord  Montacute,  the  brother 

'the  Earl  of  Warwick;  but  finally  it  be* 

ime  necessary  for  the  party  to  separate,  as 

[aster  Willoughby  and  his  companions  were 

I  join  the  Lancastrian  troops  of  Sir  John 

onyers  and  Robin  of  Redesdale;  while  Sir 

Jeyne,  who  had  reasons  of  fearful  moment 

ff  wishing,  for  a  time,  to  spare  the  life  o£ 

te  traitorous  monk,  was  to  secure  him  a 

tisoner  in  his  tower  of  Eaglesholme,  and 

en  proceed  into  Lancashire  and  join  the 

ng,  who  was  in  concealment  among  his 

lends  in  that  county. 

The  rage  and  astonishment  of  the  false 

Mik,  when   he   found  the   mistake  into 
roL.  n.  F 
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which  he  had  fallen,  may  be  imagine 
he  was  as  cowardly  as  he  was  treacl 
and  aware,  for  he  was  a  man  of  i 
frame,  and  slight  personal  strength,.! 
would  be  no  match  in  a  contest  eithe 
Sir  Aleyne  or  Osmund,  and  quite  ; 
petent  to  contend  with  both,  remem 
also  that  those  northern  counties 
thronged  with  the  partisans  of  Eang  ] 
he  submitted  very  quietly  to  the  bond 
which  they  had  confined  him,  an 
uttered  scarce  a  word  either  of  an; 
complaint  after  his  first  burst  of  fury, 
found  that  he  was  to  be  imprisoned 
tower  of  Eaglesholme,  which  he  had 
but  too  potent  reason  to  regard  with  1 
Meantime,  the  party  had  reached  tl 
of  the  hill  upon  which  stood  the 
of  Eaglesholme,  a  plain  square  h 
very  ancient  date,  and  which  in  later 
had  been  only  occasionally  used  I 
family  of  Fitzherbert  as  a  kind  of  hi 
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«at    A  fatal  occurrence  had  led  to  the 
total  abandonment  of  this  tower  as  a  residence 
fcjr  the  father  of  Sir  Aleyne,  who  had  after- 
murds  fixed  his  abode  at  a  noble  residence 
which  he  possessed  near  the  town  of  Wake- 
field.   When  the  civil  war,  however,  broke 
oat,  and  after  the  scale  of  success  had  turned 
m  &vour  of  the  House  of  York,  the  rich 
domains  of  the  Fitzherberts  were  confiscated, 
Sr  Hugh  Nevil  obtaining  possession  by  the 
loyal  grant  of  a  great  portion  of  these  lands, 
which  he  had  previously  thought  of  uniting 
with  his  own  by  the  marriage  of  their  heir 
with  his  daughter. 
The  lonely  tower  of  Eaglesholme,  however, 
with  the  tract  of  hill  and  moor-land  attached 
to  it,  was  too  poor  to  be  included  in  the 
q)oil;  and,  finding  that  this  remnant  of  his 
hrtanes  was  either  unnoticed  or  forgotten. 
Sir  Aleyne  established  there  an   old  and 
aithful  retainer,  and  made  the  tower  his 
Bsidenee  when  he  was  not  engaged  in  the 
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service  of  the  Lancastrian  cause.  A  stee 
winding  path  up  the  hill,  shadowed  by  tl 
spreading  trees,  led  to  the  tower,  which  m 
at  times,  in  the  course  of  the  ascent,  conceilc 
by  the  umbrageous  boughs;  the  laborioi 
road  finally  terminating  in  a  grassy  platfon 
in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the  tower.  '. 
was  of  the  simplest  form  of  architecture- 
square  keep  with  a  turret  at  each  corne 
the  walls,  solid  as  the  rock  itself,  bade  defian 
to  the  corroding  hand  of  time,  though  patch 
of  moss  incrusted  them  in  several  places,  an 
long  weeds  waved  from  the  turrets.  Tl 
narrow  windows,  but  little  wider  than  loq 
holes,  increased  the  gloom  of  the  lower  storifl 
for  this  keep  tower  was  built  in  the  ancifli 
fashion,  as  the  best  chambers  were  i 
the  upper  stories,  out  of  reach  of  a  hortil 
attack,  the  lower  portion  of  the  buildhq 
being  almost  a  solid  mass  of  masonry.  ^ 
court-yard,  with  a  high  wall,  built  long  atoi 
the  construction  of  the  tower  itself,  surround* 


last  streak  of  the  autumn  sunbeam 
from  the  walls  of  the  tower  at  that 
it,  and  the  dark  cloud  which  then 

to  lower  over  it,  might  have  been 
ed  emblematic  of  the  fallen  fortunes 
^wner.  Presently,  the  sound  of  steps 
ard  in  the  court-yard,  followed  by  the 
creaking  of  bolts  and  bars,  and  an 
itainer  forced  back  the  ponderous  gate. 
le  saints  be  praised,  dear  master!"  he 
I  he  looked  upon  Sir  Aleyne,  "  whose 
s  have  obtained  that  you  should  again 
rar  home  in  safety.  Alas!  that  the  day 

have  come  when  the  drear  tower  of 
holme  is  all  your  wealth.     But  it  may 
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and  let  us  have  some  refreshment,  and  lib 
I  will  tell  you  my  errand  at  Eaglesholnv 
said  Sir  Aleyne. 

The  old  man  bowed  with  all  the  ming 
affection  and  respect  of  an  ancient  and 
tached  servant,  and,  first  leading  the  hm 
into  a  stable  to  the  right  of  the  court-ya 
he  ushered  the  party,  through  the  fast 
creasing  obscurity,  across  the  grass-gro 
court  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  tov 
which  consisted  of  a  flight  of  steep  st 
steps,  with  an  arched  and  overhanging  dc 
way  at  their  summit. 

As  Sir  Aleyne  motioned  for  the  m< 
Dominic  to  ascend  these  steps,  he  drew  I 
as  if  involuntarily,  and  shuddered  from  1: 
to  foot;  and  even,  when  in  compliance  i 
a  renewed  sign  from  the  knight,  he  aj 
advanced,  he  trembled  so  violently  tha 
was  fain  to  accept  the  support  of  Osmr: 
arm. 

A  kind  of  square  vestibule  within 
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',  had  chambers  on  either  side,  which 
been  devoted  to  the  servants,  and  a 
ise  facing  the  doorway  led  to  the 
apartments. 

Wilfrid  now  hastened  to  bring  a  lamp 

one  of  the  lower  chambers,  for  the 

vs  of  evening  fell  darkly  within  the 

and  then  led  the  way  to  the  staircase, 

was  of  stone  with  iron  balustrades. 

aching  the  summit  of  this  staircase, 

,rty  found  themselves  in  a  somewhat 

as  gallery,  with  long  gothic  windows 

5  side,  which  overlooked  the  surround- 

untry,  and  on  the  other,  doors  leading 

best  apartments,  which  had  in  former 

been  occupied  by   the  knights  and 

of  the  family  of  Fitzherbert. 

old  servant  hastened  to  throw  open 

)or  of  that  room  which  Fitzherbert 

inated  the  oak-parlour,  which  was  a 

as    apartment,    wainscoted  with  the 

rom  which  it  derived  its  name,  and 
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furnished  with  cushions  and  curtains  of  nJ 

serge. 

In  consequence  (rf*  the  advanciDg  season  of 
the  year,  and  the  elevated  position  of  the 
tower,  and  perhaps  too,  the  circumstance  of 
the  chamber  bdng  so  seldom  used,  it  strad 
very  cold ;  and  old  Wilfrid,  proposing  to  make 
a  fire,  was  about  to  quit  the  room  to  fetd 
the  wood  necessary  for  the  purpose,  when 
his  master  bade  him  first  bring  the  key  of 
the  north  gallery,  another  lamp,  a  flask  of 
wine,  and  some  food, 

"  The  key  of  the  north  gallery  I "  ejaculated 
Wilfrid  in  a  tone  which  equally  denoted 
astonishment  and  fear;  "my  dear  young 
master,  you  are  surely  not  going  to  open  tint 
gallery;  there  is  not  a  room  in  it  that  ba» 
been  inhabited  for  more  than  twenty  years!* 

"  Bring  me,  nevertheless,  the  key  of  the 
north  gallery,  Wilfrid!"  repeated  Sir  Aleyue 
in  the  tone  of  quiet  authority  which  ensures 
obedience.     The  monk  Dominic,  as  if  unable 
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to  support  himself^  sunk  upon  a  pile  of 
coabionS)  and  uttered  a  low  groan ;  then,  so 
Kxm  as  the  servant  had  withdrawn,  he  turned 
0  Sir  Aleyne,  and,  in  a  voice  of  abject 
Dtreaty,  implored  him  not  to  shut  him  up  in 
lie  Dorth  gallery. 

"If  your  assertions  of  innocence,  with 
^ard  to  the  deed  perpetrated  there  so  long 
Dce,  be  true, "  said  Sir  Aleyne  coldly, 
you  will  not  suflTer  a  womanish  fear  to  rob 
)u  of  rest  in  a  chamber  superior  to  that 
hich  a  prisoner  usually  obtains." 
Any  further  expostulations  which  the 
onk  might  have  been  inclined  to  make, 
are  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
ilfrid  with  the  key,  another  lamp,  and  a 
isket  with  wine  and  provisions. 
"Good  lack.  Sir  Aleyne!"  said  the  old 
an,  as  he  placed  the  basket  on  the  table, 
we  are  not  provided  at  Eaglesholme  as  of 
L  A  few  wild-fowl,  and  now  and  then  a 
arter  of   a  sheep,  serve  to  victual  the 
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larder  for  weeks ;  nathless,  we  have  still  ft 
store  of  good  wine  in  the  cellar,  and  here  ill 
portion  of  a  pasty  which  Dame  Marger] 
brought  me  yesterday ;  and,  if  it  will  pkai 
you,  Sir  Knight,  with  your  honouraU! 
friends,  to  partake  of  this  fare  for  the  pw 
sent,  in  another  half-hour  I  will  serve  you  ^ 
some  hot  roast- fowl  and  fresh  mutton-steaka 

"I doubt  not  thy  will,  good  Wilfrid,  1 
furnish  forth,  at  any  trouble  to  thyself,  tl 
best  entertainment  which  Eaglesholrae  o 
aflFord,"  answered  Sir  Aleyne,  interruptin 
the  garrulous  old  man;  "but  go  nof 
Wilfrid,  and  bring  some  wood  to  the  gues 
chamber  at  the  end  of  the  north  galleij 
this  reverend  father  will  be  lodged  there  ft 
the  night." 

Having  issued  this  order,  Sir  Aleyne  too 
up  a  lamp,  and,  requesting  Osmund  to  tal 
charge  of  the  basket  of  provisions,  bade  tl 
monk  follow  him  to  the  north  galleiy;  tl 
man  looked  up,  and  seemed  as  if  dispose 
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toF  a  moment,  to  renew  his  entreaties  for 
another  apartment,  then,  as  if  sensible  they 
iroold  be  useless,  he  folded  his  arms  upon 
bib  breast,  and  strode  from  the  room  with  a 
iflDen,  dogged  air,  preceded  by  Sir  Aleyne 
bearing  the  lamp,  and  followed  by  Osmund 
irith  the  basket  of  provisions. 

While  discoursing  with  Sir  Aleyne,  he  had 
thrown  back  his  cowl,  and  thus  the  old  ser- 
vant, who  lingered  in  the  doorway,  absolutely 
overwhelmed  by  the  orders  he  had  received, 
obtained,  for  the  first  time,  a  full  view  of  the 
monk's  countenance ;  then  the  astonishment 
rfthe  old  man  changed  its  subject,  and, 
ihnost  staggering  back  in  his  strong  surprise, 
he  murmured  to  himself,  '*  Holy  Virgin,  can 
this  be  possible  I  that  sly  face,  those  cun- 
^g  wicked  eyes ;  there  is  no  mistaking  them, 
^en  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years  1  Ah, 
tere  is  a  reason,  then,  for  the  noble  knight 
>dging  this  monk  in  the  guest-chamber  of 
le  north  gallery  r 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Why  did  yon  say  my  lip  was  red. 
And  made  the  scarlet  pale? 

And  why  did  I,  young  witless  maid. 
Believe  the  flattering  tale  ? 


In  an  elegant  apartment  of  the  loyil 
palace  at  Sheen,  sat  the  beautiful  Millicent 
A  door,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  filled 
with  stained  glass  in  the  form  of  a  casement, 
opened  upon  a  smooth  lawn,  green  as  an 
emerald  and  soft  as  velvet,  which,  bordered 
with  parterres  glowing  with  the  rainbotf 
tints  of  the  gorgeous  autumn  flowers,  swept 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  which,  glil* 
tering  in  the  dying  radiance  of  a  magnificent 
sunset,  was  scarce  rippled  by  the  low  whi»" 
pering  breeze.  The  fair  Millicent  was  redin* 
ing  on  a  couch  near  this  open  door,  and  thft 
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una^  darting  through  the  tendrils  of 
bite  clematis  that  climbed  about  the 
»f  the  door,  hovered  like  a  halo  round 
id,  which,  with  its  bright  golden  hair, 
es,  and  transparent  complexion,  might 
)een  taken  for  a  picture  of  a  seraph, 
ling  of  a  more  pensive  and  thought- 
»res8ion  than  was  common  to  that  face, 
dlike  in  its  innocent  beauty,  now 
there,  and  once  a  tear  fell  from  the 
ydashes,  which,  in  contrast  to  the 
vere  of  a  deep  chestnut  colour,  and 
i  slowly  down  the  smooth  peachy 
Then  the  maiden  dashed  that  tear 
md  glanced  round  the  apartment,  so 

and  rich  in  its  appointments,  so  glit- 
with  the  effulgence  of  silver  and  gold, 
th  the  bright  and  variegated  hues  of 
inbow,  with  its  atmosphere  so  laden 
le  odour  of  flowers  and  rare  perfumes, 

might  have  served  for  the  bower  of 
ty  queen  herself. 
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The  footcloth,  laid  in  the  centre  of  the 
polished  oaken  floor,  was  of  green  velveti 
bordered  with  a  thick  fringe  of  ambe^ 
coloured  silk;  the  curtains  that  draperied 
the  casements  were  of  pink  silk,  looped  and 
fringed  with  silver;  the  piles  of  cushioni 
scattered  about  the  room,  and  the  covering 
of  the  couch  on  which  Millicent  reclined,  were 
also  of  pink  silk;  while  several  vases  of  richly- 
chased  silver  were  filled  either  with  newlj- 
gathered  flowers  or  burning  spices. 

The  garb  of  the  maiden  herself  was  no 
less  costly  and  tasteful  than  the  fittings  of 
her  chamber.  A  long  robe  of  pure  white 
silk  just  permitted  the  tip  of  her  little  foot; 
clad  in  a  shoe  of  scarlet  satin,  to  be  visible; 
this  robe  had  a  broad  embroidery  of  silver 
on  the  hem,  and  its  voluminous  folds  were 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle  of  ame- 
thysts ;  bracelets  of  amethysts,  mingled  with 
diamonds,  also  encircled  her  arms,  and  a 
fillet  of  the  same  gems,  fastened  on  the  foTe« 
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Bead  by  a  single  diamond  of  great  value, 
flashed  purple  amid  her  golden  hair. 

Amid  all  that  luxury,  however,  the 
tiioaghts  of  Millifient  were  sad,  and  turned 
with  something  like  regret  from  that  royal 
chamber  to  the  poor  cells  of  the  convent  in 
nkich  she  had  been  reared — ^from  the  gems 
and  silken  robes  that  so  well  enhanced  her 
beauty,  to  the  grey-stuff  habit  of  the  con- 
vent boarder. 

Even  when  she  had  wiped  away  her  tears, 
and  turned  her  head  hastily  at  the  sound  of 
a  rich  and  manly  voice  in  her  ear,  there  was 
a  mingled  sadness  and  confusion  in  her 
noile. 

"And  how  fares  to-day  the  fairest  flower 
^  our  realm?"  said  King  Edward,  for  he 
^  the  maiden's  visitant.  "Nay,  sweetest 
^fillicent,  thou  dost  look  too  gravely !  Is  it 
tlat  thy  loyal  and  loving  attendance  on  our 
ick  couch  has  worn  and  depressed  thee? 
His  must  not  be ;  thou  must  look  joyfully, 
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like  a  May  queen — a  queen  of  love  sol 
beauty,  sis  thou  art.  Hast  thou  a  wish  mh 
gratified,  dear  maid  ?  let  it  be  known  to  thy 
king,  and,  if  the  wealth  of  his  kingdom  can 
buy  for  thee  the  fulfilment  of  that  wish— it 
shall  be  thine." 

"Alas,  my  liege!"  returned  Millioenti 
while  her  eyes  again  filled  with  tears,  and 
her  hand,  which  the  king  had  taken,  trem- 
bled in  his  clasp,  "  I  have  no  wish  whid 
wealth  can  purchase ;  I  would  only  that  the 
world's  usage  might  permit  me  to  remain 
thy  faithful  servant  alike  in  sickness  {md  in 
health,  but  most  when  thou  art  aweary  of 
the  trials  of  thy  high  station,  and  worn  and 
sick  as  thou  wast  after  thy  misusage  by  thoae 
vile  traitors,  from  whom  thou  wert  rescued 
by  the  Knight  of  St.  John,  and  who  yet,  I 
hope,  justice  will  overtake  for  their  treason. 
But  the  light  has  come  back  to  thine  ej^ 
my  liege,  and  the  hot  pain  has  left  ihy  broifj 
and  you  require  no  more  the  hand  rf  thy 
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It  Millicent  to  smooth  thy  pillow,  or 
teach  the  harp-string  and  lull  thee  to 

st    And  since in  fine,  dear,  my 

lord,  I  must  leave  this  palace  bower 
last  so  graciously  awarded  me,  for  I 
le  that  my  dwelling  here  is  unmeet 
^oung  maiden/' 

larming  Millicent  I"  said  the  king, 
I;  vain  and  foolish  &ntasy  is  this? 
las  offended  thee  ?  or  who" — ^and  with 
words  the  king  knit  his  brow,  and 
lis  eye  searchingly  on  the  maiden — 
•has  dared  whisper  in  thy  innocent 
ispicions  as  foul  and  false  as  the  mind 
engendered  them  ?  Tell  me — tell  me, 
Bnt,  who  has  dared  to  say  thou  didst 
that  thy  sweet  charity  was  unmeet  for 
lest  maiden — that  it  misbecame  thee  to 
I  one  who  was  sujffering  and  sick  because 
s  thy  king ;  for,  in  sooth,  had  I  been 
pie  knight  or  gentleman  they  would 
found  thou  didst  no  wrong  in  nursing 

IL  O 
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me  through  that  terrible  fever.  Speak^ 
Miilicent)  dear  maid ! — who  was  it  beset  fliy 
free  spirit  with  these  carking  doabt^ 
suggested  doubtless  by  envy  of  thy  beaatjf 
Speak  !  for,  be  the  offender  man  or  womaBi 
they  shall  dearly  abide  thdbr  despiteov 
meddling." 

**  Sweet,  my  liege,  be  not  angered  !*  an- 
swered Millicent.  "  I  have  no  name  to 
speak  of,  none  to  accuse;  my  doabts  IR^ 
perhaps,  bom  of  mine  ignorance  of  thewoitt 
But,  in  sooth,"  and  as  she  spoke  a  bbA 
deep^  than  usual  tinted  the  che^  of  1 
maiden,  ^'  I  would  fain  have  some  &ir  mi 
honourable  ladies  as  my  companions,  and 
there  are  no  ladies  in  this  palace,  my  1071I 
lord.  Nay,  more,  when  I  was  riding  out 
yesterday  on  the  beautiful  palfrey  wMA 
was  your  own  fair  gift,  a  company  of  knighii 
and  ladies  passed,  and  these  knights  smikd 
in  a  manner  which  liked  me  not,  and  tbo 
fair  dames  tossed  their  heads,  and  I  caa^ 
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mnd  of  disdainful  words, .  which^  good 
I  feared  they  must  have  applied  to 
Qhi  good  my  liegel  I  am  a  ione  aad 
dess  maiden — ^friends  I  have  none  in 
«,  save  the  Lady  of  Clanfield  and  the 
it  of  St.  John ;  and  the  knight,  you  tell 
IB  gone  to  join  your  armies  in  the  north, 
lie  Lady  of  Clanfield  is  retired  none 
\  whither;  and  the  lady  duchess,  your 
ir,  is  gone  to  her  castle  of  Fotheringay. 
ly  royal  lord!  send  me  to  the  princess, 
mother.  If  she  graciously  received 
QQong  the  circle  of  her  court  at  the 
3t  of  the  Lady  of  Clanfield,  assuredly 
ill  do  no  less  for  the  petition  of  her 
and  beloved  son/' 

$  Bun  was  now  near  setting,  and  the 
w  of  llie  rose-coloured  curtains  and  the 
'•spangled  wreathes  of  the  clematis, 
ung  across  the  open  casement,  partly 
the  king's  countenance,  or  else,  though 
yes   were   dim   with   tears,   Millicent 
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might  perhaps  have  observed  the  pec 
nature  of  the  smile  which  hovered  oi 
lip  when  she  spoke  of  being  again  reo 
into  the  court  of  his  mother;  but,  immedi 
suppressing  it,  he  answered  in  a  grav 
gentle  voice : — 

"In  truth,  sweet  Millicent,  thy  m 
purity  is  too  heedlessly  alarmed  1 
better  of  thy  king,  dear  maid,  than  to 
pose  he  would  urge  thee  to  aught  injc 
to  thy  fair  repute.  Those  despiteous  h 
and  ladies  thou  didst  meet,  were  dou 
some  disappointed  partisans  of  the  Red 
who,  like  angry  and  malicious  curs, 
when  they  cannot  bite.  But  you  spea 
of  the  Lady  of  Clanfield  and  the  Knij 
St.  John;  have  you  no  other  and 
friend  whom  you  would  wish  or  exj 
see?" 

Millicent  paused  and  meditated  for 
ment;    then,  joyfully  clasping   her 
together,  she  exclaimed — 
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'Oh,  the  brave  and  good  Sir  Roger  of 
ikenhill  I  He  who,  so  stern  to  all  beside, 
been  to  me  as  a  kind  and  bounteous 
er;  is  he— can  he  be  in  London,  my 
5  ?  But,  no,"  added  Millicent,  hanging 
head  with  an  air  of  disappointment, 
^  cannot  be;  for  Sir  Roger  sent  for  me 
L  Castle  Baynard  the  day  that  your 
e  encountered  those  vile  robbers,  and 
ras  going,  he  said,  to  France,  and  if, 
a  imder  the  guardianship  of  the  Knight 
\t  John,  I  had  not  met  your  grace,  I 
dd  have  returned  to  Castle  Baynard,  and 
ed  the  train  of  the  lady  princess,  your 
her,  when  she  set  out  for  Fotheringay. 
ir  Roger  of  Brakenhill  cannot  be  in 
don.  Ah  !  how  happy  should  I  be  to  see 
— ^how  fain  would  I  have  his  counsel !" 
See,  now,  sweet  Millicent,  thou  hast  a 
and  it  is  my  happy  lot  to  aid  thee  in  its 
nplishment.  Thy  friend.  Sir  Roger,  has 
yeen  in   France.    He  is  in  London,  or 
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rather  he  was;  for  to-day  he  is  here  in < 
palace  of  Sheen,  ready  to  counsel  and  d: 
thee,  and  show  thee  that  there  is  no  frea 
to  thine  own  maiden  honour  in  thy  li 
love  for  thy  king,  or  in  thy  acceptance  < 
few  trifling  tokens  of  his  gratitude. ** 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  the  king  sc 
pressed  his  lips  to  the  hand  of  Millicent, 
then  ringing  a  silver  bell,  which  stood  < 
table  near  the  maiden's  seat,  a  door  at 
upper  end  of  the  apartment  opened,  and 
Roger  of  Brakenhill  appeared. 

The  tall  and  athletic,  but  withal  grac 
person  of  this  knight,  was  not  now  shroi 
either  by  the  garb  of  a  white  monk,  in  w! 
he  had  appeared  before  Sir  Alejme  Fitz 
bert,  nor  in  the  dark  mantle  and  tttni 
sad-coloured  cloth,  in  which  he  had  wa 
on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  at  his  house : 
the  Ludgate. 

His  attire  was  such  as  became  a  wea 
knight    or  noble,    attending  at  the  c 
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of  his  sovereign^  rich  and  yet  grave^  as 
heaane  a  cavalier  who  had  turned  the 
Diddle  stage  of  life.  His  velvet  doublet  and 
ilkm  hose  were  of  the  darkest  shade  of  green, 
ad  but  sparingly  trimmed  with  gold  lace; 
rhile  a  superb  diamond  ring  was  the  only 
rtide  of  ornament  that  he  wore. 

^Welcome,  dear  Sir  Roger ! "  said  the  king ; 
thy  arrival  is  even  more  opportune  than  I 
ad  deemed«  Come  thou  hither,  and  be  it 
iiy  task  to  instruct  this  innocent  maiden, 
bat,  however  it  may  be  taken  by  the  evil 
ms  of  the  world,  who  suspect  in  others 
Dtents  as  bad  as  their  own,  there  is  no  sin 
a  a  &ir  damsel  attending  on  a  sick  and 
uffering  knight,  or  shame  in  her  accepting 
ike  tokens  of  that  knight's  gratitude,  because 
lie  also  chances  to  be  her  king.  "* 

&  Roger  stepped  forward  as  the  king 
iddressed  him,  and  while  Millicent^  rising 
itMQ  her  seat,  threw  herself  into  his  arms 
rith  such  a  cry  of  joy  as  she  might  have 


gaze  with    a  glance  of  peculiar  i 
quitted  the  apartment. 

An  hour  afterwards  the  king  was 
on  a  couch,  in  a  kind  of  payilioi 
banks  of  the  river;  the  night  was 
warm,  and  a  table  at  Edward's 
covered  with  confections  and  fruit, 
cooling  liquors.     A  lamp  burned 
table;  but  the  resplendent  moon  < 
September  night  flooded  the  palace 
and  the  shining  bosom  of  the  Ti 
poured  through  the  open  casemem 
pavilion.      Suddenly  the  velvet  cui 
hung  over  the  doorway  was  put  a 
Sir  Roger  of  Brakenhill  appeared ; 
who  was  in  waiting  in  the  antechaml 
Davilion  had  received  orders  to  adn 
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Mivitedliiin  to  take  some  wine;  but  the 
™gfct  waved  aside  the  golden  goblet,  and, 
^Wnghis  deep-set  eyes  upon  the  king,  said, 
fli  a  low  hissing  whisper — 

"I  have  fulfilled  the  behest  of  your  grace ; 
lie  the  serpent  of  old,  I  have  poured  poison 
ffito  the  innocent  ear  and  guileless  trusting 
ieait  But  much  remains  for  you  to  do. 
tlis  hapless  girl  has  no  vain  pride  of  her 
ex  to  gratify,  no  ambition  to  dazzle ;  deluded 
he  may  be  by  her  simplicity  and  her  love 
or  you ;  but  that  splendour  of  your  royal 
Bnk,  which  aids  you  with  most  women, 
nay  foil  your  schemes  with  her,  for  it  be- 
rilders  and  terrifies  her.  Still,  I  have  done 
ay  part,  and  I  will  spare  no  future  endeavour 
oaidyou;  she  trusts  me.  Alack,  unhappy 
hildl  she  is  like  a  dove  submitting  itself  to 
be  talons  of  the  hawk.  But  I  have  played 
ly  game  of  the  devil:  I  have  told  her  that, 
ithout  spot  or  stain  to  her  fair  repute,  she 
ay  reside   in  your  palace;   and  now  the 
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rest  remains  with  your  grace,  to  whisper,  ^^ 
flatter,  and  deceive,  to  bewilder  her  wiw 
luxury,  to  steal  her  from  herself,  to  cnuhtb^ 
sweetness  from  the  flower,  and  then  cast  fit 
like  a  worthless  weed  away  I  Be  assoied 
that  my  lips  have  well  prepared  her  for  the 
subtler  poison  to  be  distilled  from  youiii 
that  the  base  Sir  Gilbert  Malton  could  scarce 
have  proved  a  more  faithful  messenger  cf 
love}" 

^^A  messenger  of  lovel''  ejaculated  the 
king — "  a  comely  messenger  of  love,  forsoothl 
Gramercy,  man,  move  thy  chair  out 
moonbeam;  it  makes  thy  face  livid  as 
the  dead,  and  thine  eyes  glare  amid  its 
whiteness,  like  the  fiery  orbs  of  a  famished 
wolf.  Thou  art  worn  with  thy  hard  day's 
journey,  Sir  Roger;  thou  art  immoderate  in 
thy  abstinence;  take  a  cup  of  wine,  and  c<m- 
sider  with  thyself  what  reward  thou  wouldst 
have  for  aiding  our  cause  with  the  beauteous 
Millicentl'' 


rsoothl 
of  tbe  I 
ithatof  1 
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"I  told  you,  my  liege,  that  I  would  sell 
tkat  maiden,**  said  Sir  Eloger  bitterly,  "  and 
fcerpricehas  not  yet  been  named  between 
08;  bot  understand  it  now!  You  deal  not  in 
newith  a  Sir  Gilbert  Malton;  and  not  for 
3ver  or  for  gold,  for  jewels  or  for  lands, 
tVB  I  bartered  the  spotless  Millicent.  It 
for  revenge  that  I  have  betrayed  her — a 
enge  so  sweet  in  its  accomplishment,  that 
rouid  not  yield  it  for  the  coronet  of  an 
— ^nay,  not  for  your  sceptre  and  your 
'ly  crown  1  ** 


CHAPTER  YI. 

Thoa  to  whom  the  world  unknown. 
With  mil  its  shadowy  shapes^  is  shown ; 
Ah  fear,  ah  frantic  fear ! 
I  see,  I  see  thee  near! 

Coixnm. 

Cowering  with  superstitious  terrc 
ing  almost  to  move  an  eye  or  a 
sat  the  monk  Dominic  in  the  guestn 
of  the  tower  of  Eaglesholme. 

A  large  fire  blazed  upon  the  h 
lamp  upon  the  table  burnt  cheerily, 
reflection  might  have  been  seen,  lik 
streaming  from  the  tall  gothic  casen 
over  the  country  below.     Though  d 
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^th  oak;  the  bed,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a 

tent,  stood  in  a  kind  of  alcove,  and  had 

draperies  of  dark^blue  cloth  of  Damascus. 

Towards  this  bed  the  prisoner  occasionally 

cast  a  hasty  glance,  expressive  of  extreme 

terror.    He  was  not,  it  appeared,  expected 

to  repose   on  that  couch,   for  a   kind  of 

temporary  bed,  clean  and  warm,  had  been 

spread  for  him  at  the  other  end  of  the 

Wonu 

On  the  table  beside  the  lamp,  too,  was  the 
wine  and  the  pasty  which  had  been  provided 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  monk.  On  being 
left  alone  in  the  apartment,  he  had  at  first 
croucned  down  beside  the  fire,  without  daring 
to  move ;  but,  as  the  genial  glow  pervaded  his 
^^ed  limbs,  the  torpor  of  his  terror  seemed 
*o  subside,  and,  being  greatly  in  want  of  food, 
^^  at  last  summoned  courage  to  seat  himself 
*t  the  table,  where  he  presently  made  a 
fearful  inroad  upon  the  pasty,  and  drained 
the  wine-flask  to  the  lees.     The  good  wine 
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on  this  occasion,  however,  failed  of  its  eusto 
mary  effect;  and,  so  fistr  from  restoiiB^ 
Dominic's  courage,  the  fumes,  mounting  la 
his  brain,  inflamed  it  with  a  thousand  stiaige 
and  ghastly  fancies.  Thus  it  appeared  u 
thou<;h  shadowy  shapes,  threatening  bat 
undefined,  glided  past  him;  that  strange 
voices  whispered  in  his  ears,  and  pale  haDdi 
beckoned  him  across  the  spacious  chamber; 
while  more  than  once  he  could  have  sirom 
that  the  dark  curtains  of  the  bed  were  drawn 
aside,  and  a  white  deathly  face  protruded 
between  the  folds.  There  is  sometimes  in  m- 
perstitious  fear  a  kind  of  frenzy,  which  impels 
the  sufferer  from  it  to  brave  his  own  agony 
by  facing  the  very  thing  he  dreads ;  and  ft 
was  no  doubt  an  insane  impulse  of  this  sort 
which  led  Dominic  boldly  to  seize  the  lamp, 
and  approaching  the  bed,  which  had  seemed 
the  principal  object  of  his  fears;  with  » 
eager  desperation  he  examined  the  counter- 
pane and  the  curtains,  on  each  of  which 
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luge  and  dull  stains  were  visible.  Then 
fiomimc  hdd  the  lunp  low,  and  even  by  its 
}Nde  light  there  appeared  the  sickening  stain 
of  falood,  deep  indented  in  the  oak  flooring ; 
and  it  was  blood  which,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
Mij  years,  yet  remained  a  grisly  witness  of 
Mne  awful  deed,  npon  the  thick  damask 
artains  and  the  satin  quUt. 

A  k>w  laugh — ^a  laugh  so  ghastly  and 
iiofrible  that  he  himself  started  as  he  uttered 
it—troke  from  the  lips  of  the  monk.  "  Ah ! " 
h  Huittered  to  himself,  "  it  was  well  done; 
ligk  wise  of  that  true  descendant  of  the 
•tern  Sir  Henry  to  immure  me  in  this 
diamber.  But  knows  he  all  its  secrets  ?  I 
doem  not,  or  he  had  scarce  chosen  it  for  my 
pQsoiL  Yet  can  I?  dare  I?  Good  lack, 
^ot  even  Sir  Henry  himself  knew  the  full 
^TTOT  of  the  deeds  that  were  perpetrated 
terel  Oh  I  when  he  swore  so  bitterly  for 
tevenge,  and  taught  his  son,  then  almost  an 
infent,  to  repeat  that  terrible  vow,  he  knew 
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not  the  full  amount  of  the  wrongs  endured 
by  those  whom  he  loved  so  well.  No,  no! 
I  do  not  remember  the  panel ;  and  wbit 
hideous  sight  might  not  sear  mine  eyci 
should  I  open  the  wrong  one  ?  " 

Then,  as  if  under  a  new  paro^igrsin  of 
terror,  averting  his  eyes  from  the  bed  and 
the  blood-stained  floor,  the  monk  crept  l»A 
to  his  seat,  and  listened  with  an  appalkd 
ear  to  the  hollow  sighing  of  the  wind  as  il 
swept  round  the  old  tower,  seeming  still  to 
bear  strange  voices  on  its  wings.  At  length 
he  again  spoke,  and  in  broken  and  disjointed 
sentences  gave  utterance  to  the  apprehen- 
sions of  his  troubled  and  guilty  soul. 

"  And  if  I  remain  here,"    he  muttered 
wildly;  "if — for  the  terror  of  encountering 
the  actual  sight  of  that  which  I  see  so  plainly  1 
with  my  mental  eye,  of  which  I  feel  the 
presence  in  my  very  soul — I  remain  a  patieiit 
prisoner  in  this  hideous  chamber,  then  ^ 
be  foiled  all  the  mighty  projects  of  those  I 
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lerve.  King  Henry,  in  another  day,  will  be 
inder  the  guardianship  of  this  brave  yoang 
night ;  and,  if  Edward  of  York  is  driven 
rom  the  throne,  then  comes  restitution  to 
be  Lancastrians,  and  fearful  vengeance  to 
beir  wrongers;  and  then  will  there  be 
3?  me — ^first,  tJie  rack,  to  wring  fjx)m  my 
08om  the  dark  secrets  that  have  slept  there 
)r  more  than  twenty  years,  and  after  that 
be  gallows  and  the  hangman's  knife,  to  rip 
pen  the  traitor  who  would  have  sold  his 
ing.  Bat  could  I  escape  ?  alack,  if  I  had 
Hi  the  courage.  How  then  would  go  the 
lie?  What  a  store  of  gold  for  him  who 
ields  Harry  of  Windsor  into  the  hands  of 
is  rival  1  What  honour,  what  distinction, 
t  the  man  who  so  secures  his  crown  upon 
ing  Edward's  head  I  Oh !  let  me  pause  no 
ager;  the  sight  of  that  dreadful  object  can- 
t  be  more  horrible  than  the  consciousness 
it,  though  unseen,  it  i^  so  near." 
^ith  these  words  the  monk  again  rose 
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with  an  air  of  desperate  resolution,  an« 
making  a  circuit  of  the  chamber,  he  soundc 
the  wainscot  with  his  hands;  then,  fron^ 
panel  near  the  bed*s*head,  came  a  holla 
sound.  Again  the  monk  struck  the  wainscc 
and  still  that  sound  was  returned;  then  I 
paused,  muttering  to  himself  his  fears  lo 
he  had  mistaken,  and  finally,  as,  by  a  des- 
perate effort,  he  pressed  the  moulding  of  the 
panel,  it  fell  back  with  a  sharp  snapping 
sound,  discovering,  not  a  mode  of  egress 
from  the  chamber,  but  the  ghastly  moulde^ 
ing  form  of  a  skeleton,  crouched  in  a  sitting 
posture  within  a  recess  of  the  wall,  and 
seeming  to  glare  and  grin,  with  its  eyeless 
sockets  and  distended  jaws,  upon  thefirCi 
which  was  opposite  the  panel  that  had  con- 
cealed it,  and  the  blaze  of  which  flickewfl 
and  danced  with  horrible  effect  upon  4^ 
yellow  bones,  now  gleaming  full  upon  dtf 
grisly  shape,  and  anon,  as  the  flame  sank 
low,  leaving  it  half-defined  in  the  obscurity. 
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Hie  monk  retreated  with  a  cry  of  anguish 
udhorror,  and,  sinking  upon  a  seat,  covered 
lu8&oe  with  his  hands,  as  though  he  would 
bye  shut  out  the  hideous  sight.  Then  a 
laish  creaking  noise  met  his  ears,  and  a 
brrihle  insane  fancy  seized  him — ^that  the 
BuuTowIess  joints  of  the  skeleton  had  moved ; 
that  it  was  rising;  that  it  would  approach 
lum,  and  dasp  him  in  a  horrible  embrace  1 

In  the  extremity  of  his  terror  he  was  not 
at  first  aware  that  the  noise  came  from  the 
direction  of  the  fireplace,  till  at  last,  moving 
his  hands  from  his  &ce,  and  seeing  the  grisly 
shape  still  crouched  up  and  motionless,  he 
veDtored  to  turn  his  head,  and  beheld  the 
figure  of  a  man  standing  in  another  open 
panel,  opposite  to  that  which  contained  the 
Aeleton.  Motioning  to  the  monk  to  be 
dent,  this  person  stepped  into  the  cham- 
ber, and,  grasping  him  by  the  arm,  whis- 
pered— 
"  Come,  come,  my  poor  Dominic,  there  ia 
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not  a  moment  to  lose  I   I  have  tracked  yo^ 
from  Grantham,  and  only  oyertakcn  yon  tiK 
night    It  was  beyond  my  hopeB  that  yoa 
would  have  been  imprisoned  in  this  diamber; 
but  I  felt  secure  to  rescue  you  from  the  tower. 
All  thanks  to  the  chivalrous  knight  for  allow- 
ing  a  lamp  to  his  prisoner,  which  was  the 
beacon  to  guide  me  to  his  prison.     Gome, 
Dominic  I  I  have  horses  and  attendants  in 
the  woods  below — come,  we  have  no  time  to 
lose  I" 

The  monk,  however,  stupefied  by  terror 
and  surprise,  gazed  with  a  bewildered  air 
upon  the  marked  features  and  blazing  eyes 
of  Sir  Roger  of  Brakenhill,  who  stood  be 
side  him,  garbed  neither  as  a  warrior  nor  a 
white  friar,  but  as  a  well-to-do  burgher. 

"  Poor  wretch — be  is  wode  with  terrw,** 
exclaimed  Sir  Roger;  then  lifting  the  slight 
meagre  form  of  his  instrument,  as  though  it 
had  been  that  of  a  child,  he  retired  behind 
the  panel  through  which  he  had  entered, 
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and,  dofimg  it  after  hira,  the  guest-chamber 
of  the  tower  of  Eaglesholme  remained  with- 
out  otJier  tenant  than  the  skeleton  form 
fFitbin  the  recess  of  the  walL 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Tramp,  tramp,  across  the  land  they  rode ; 
Splash,  splash,  across  the  sea ! 

LSOVOBI. 

It  was  towards  noon  of  the  day  after  bi3 
escape  of  the  monk  Dominic  from  the  to^^^c 
of  Eaglesholme,  that  a  couple  of  horsem^csi 
might  have  been  seen  riding  across  a  moor 
in  the  county  of  Lancashire.     Marks  of  Ion/;' 
and  sore  travel  did  they  bear;   but  still 
unflinchingly  did  they  press  forward  their 
jaded   steeds,   which,  with   blood  mingling 
with  the  foam  that  flaked  their  breasts,  still 
essayed  to  obey  the  goading  spur.    Athwart 
the  moor   they  rode,  and  down  a  narrow 
lane  enclosed  between  tall  hedges,  througt 
which  could  not  be  obtained  a  glimpse  of 
the  surrounding  country;    and  at  the  end 
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e  was  a  steep  hill,  and  the  travellers 
to  dismount  and  lead  their  wearied 
•  the  ascent.  Then,  from  the  sum* 
be  hill,  they  gazed  upon  a  fairer 
than  the  barren  and  bleak  country 
y  afforded.  To  the  left  was  a  ridge 
undulating  hiUs,  sometimes  clothed 
1  herbage,  nourishing  numerous 
i  herds,  at  others  brown  with  the 
woods;  strips  of  woodland,  too, 
he  soft  valleys  that  were  nestled  in 
ws  of  the  hills,  and  sheltered  the 
tages,  or  the  hamlets  where  ten  or 
amble  habitations  were  connected', 
ght  of  the  hill  on  which  the  travel- 
1,  was  a  broad  and  rapid  stream, 
inding  among  the  woods  and  mea- 
;  off  the  direct  route  from  the  hill 
[)rial  residence  that  might  have  been 
bout  a  mile,  crossing  the  streams, 
ings  of  which  lengthened  the  road 
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"The  blessed  Mary  be  thanked 
prayers,  which  have  doubtless  br 
so  far  towards  the  preservation  of  I 
But  we  must  mount  these  poor  bet 
.Osmund,  for  there  is  still  not  a  m 
spare;  for  if  the  vile  mpnhi  wholly 
own  agency,  must  have  escaped  firoi 
holme,  forestall  us  but  an  hour  in 
audience  of  the  king,  then  all  is  losi 
friend,  let  us  waste  no  more  time  i 
but  to  horse  and  away." 

Sir  Aleyne  and  his  fidthful  follow 
then  about  to  remount  their  horsi 
the  knighty  chancing  to  turn  his  ey 
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^^f®^  aniong  the  trees ;  this  glitter,  flashiner 
•t  ^tervals  over  an  extended  space,  evi- 
dently denoted  the  passage  of  some  numerous 
™  Well-appointed  troop. 

Too  late — ^too  kte! "  groaned  the  young 
^ht  in  the  agony  of  his  disappointment; 

^  yonder,  Osmund,  doubtless  comes  a 
*tfflgbody  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  forces. 
4^  alas  I  our  unhappy  king!  it  is  impos- 
sible that  we  should  reach  Waddington  in 
une  to  warn  him,  so  that  he  may  seek 
afety  in  flight  1" 

While  Sir  Aleyne  spoke,  the  faithful 
^und  had  been  scanning  the  country 
onnd  with  an  eager  eye. 

"Nay,  Sir  Aleyne,"  he  then  said,  "I 
mat  there  is  yet  a  hope.  That  armed  troop 
uirt  be  a  mile  distant;  there  are  four 
»r  them  to  traverse  ere  they  reach  the 
all,  and  we  may  either  swim  our  horses 
TOfls  this  stream,  or,  if  they  refuse  to  take 
s  water,    run    the  risk  ourselves,    and 
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then  reach  the  hall  on  foot,  an  hoar  at 
least  before  any  of  those  heavy-armed  and 
mounted  soldiers/* 

"  Ever  my  brave  and  excellent  Osmnnd,*  | 
said  Sir  Aleyne ;  "  would  that  the  cause  of  , 
the  Red  Rose  had  more  such  trusty  parfr  i 
sans  as  thou  ! " 

As    he    spoke  thus  the    young  kiu^  j 
urged  his  horse  into  the  stream.     The  poor 
animal,  however,  was  cruelly  wearied,  and 
unable,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  rider,  to 
bear  up  against  the  force  of  the  current; 
which  was  very  strong,  having  been  swelled 
by  the  recent  rains,  it  yielded  to  the  water, 
and  drifted  down  the  stream.   Sir  Aleyne 
being  only  able  finally  to  eflFect  a  landing  at 
a  spot  some  distance  below  that  where  O** 
mund  had  already  quitted  his  dripping  steei 
Fortunately,  however,  this  spot  was  nearer 
to  the  hall  by  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  thatt 
that  where  Osmund  had  landed,  and,  waving 
his  hand  to  his  retainer,  Sir  Aleyne  pressed 
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ards  towards  the  building,  of  which  he 
d  now  see  the  gable-ends  and  tall 
ineys  among  the  trees. 
1  a  spacious  apartment  of  that  old 
tor-house  of  Waddington  Hall,  the  un- 
cinate King  Henry,  a  pale,  melancholy- 
ing  personage,  was  seated  at  dinner,  iu 
pany  with  some  three  or  four  attached 
mers  and  a  man  in  the  garb  of  a  white 
k,  when  the  door,  bursting  suddenly 
1,  a  gentleman,  sword  in  hand  and  bare- 
led,  rushed  forwards,  and  crying  in  a 
.  voice,  "  Treason  !  treason  !  save  your- 
my  lord  the  king!"  seized  upon  the 
e  monk. 

he  benevolence  and  piety  of  the  unfor- 
te  Henry  the   Sixth  were  so  extreme 

they  touched  the  dangerous  verge  of 
cUitj    and    superstition;    his    virtues 

his   most  grievous    faults,   and    the 
herous  monl^  of  Abingdon  had  so  im 

upon  his  credulity,  that,  shocked  a 
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the  rough  manner  in  which  Sir  AiejpM 
Fitzherbert  handled  a  person  whom  kl 
deemed  a  model  of  holiness,  instead  of  fbrtk' 
with  following  the  wise  counsel  of  the 
young  knight,  he  interfered  in  behalf  of  ite 
hypocrite  who  had  betrayed  him,  exdaimiiig 
to  Sir  Ale3me,  with  whom  he  was  persomll^ 
acquainted,  and  who  had  more  than  dMi 
aided  in  his  disguises  and  escapes,  ^^Ntji 
but,  good  Sir  Knight,  by  our  halidome  ye 
make  some  sore  mistake ;  this  is  no  tnutor, 
but  our  worthy  father,  Dominicof  Abingdon!* 
"  He  lies  to  the  soul,  my  liege ;  his  piety  l 
a  hideous  falsehood ! "  cried  the  young  knigH 
in  whose  powerful  grasp  the  caitiff  monk 
trembled  like  a  reed.  "  Oh  fly,  my  lord  the 
king,  while  you  yet  have  time  !''  he  repeated 
in  a  tone  of  agony;  ^^  the  servants  of  Sir  Joha 
Harrington,  the  men  of  the  Earl  of  Warwid; 
are  hard  upon  your  track,  set  on  and  guided  | 
by  this  wretch.  Oh,  fly — fly,  my  liege,  wMW 
there  is  yet  time!" 
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The  nnfortanate  King  Heniy  staggered 
lid:  appalled;  he  could  not  doubt  the 
^goiah  of  Sir  Alejne^s  looks  and  tones, 
ad,  while  the  half-strangled  wretch  Do- 
unic  struggled  fiercely  with  Sir  Aleyne^ 
he  hapless  monarch  looked  piteously  about 
iuiL  At  length,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  an 
ged  knight,  he  turned  to  leave  the  hall,  but 
e  was  rudely  thrust  back  by  a  body  of 
rmed  men  who  poured  into  it.  Then  the 
oene  became  one  of  bloodshed  and  confu- 
ion.  The  old  knight,  the  friend  of  Henry, 
ras  stabbed,  and  fell  bleeding  at  his  sove- 
reign's feet;  rude  hands  were  laid  on  the 
moffending  king  ;  the  miscreant  Dominic 
lis  rescued  from  Sir  Aleyne ;  and  the  young 
lartisan  of  the  Red  Rose,  wounded  in  the 
nn  and  struck  to  the  ground,  would  have 
een  trampled  to  death  had  not  his  constant 
jend,  Osmund,  who  had  now  reached  the 
ill,  drawn  him  out  of  the  throng,  as,  too 
isy  and    delighted  with  the  capture  of 


no 
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King    Henry  to    think    of  aught  h 
the  followers  of   Warwick  and   Sir 
Harrington    hurried  from  the   apart 
dragging  the  king  with  them,  to  prepa 
immediate  departure. 
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CHAPTER  VUL 

Pttienee  is  the  annour  and  conqnest  of  the  godlj;  thif 
■viteth  mercy  when  caoBeless  is  suffered  sorrow  I 

LiNXS  WBITTEir  BT  HkITBT  YI, 

It  was  a  bleak  and  dismal  autumn  day, 
^hen,  though  no  rain  fell,  dull  leaden-hued 
clouds  drifted  athwart  the  sky,  and  the  wind, 
piping  shrilly,  whiried  the  seared  leaves  from 
1e  trees  at  every  blast 

Unpleasant,  however,  as  was  the  day,  and 
demising  to  close  with  a  cold  wintry  rain, 
^^  inhabitants  of  London  were,  at  an  eariy 
Our,  pouring  along  the  roads  and  streets 
^t  led  towards  the  village  of  Islington;  for 

had  become  public  that  the  unfortunate 
^enry  the  Sixth  had  at  last  fallen  into  the 
tods  of  his  enemies,  and  that  the  Eari  of 
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Mooking  woman,  clad  in  a  petticoat  of 
flannel,  with  a  brown  mantle,  and 
!  garnished  with  red.  "  Hush,  Marion !  '* 
3d  the  man  upon  whose  arm  she  leaned, 
well-built  person,  attired  as  a  well-to- 
tizen,  who  elbowed  his  way  through 
rowd  with  all  courteousness,  but  still 
k  force  not  to  be  resisted.  "  Hush,  I  pray 
thy  tongue-speaking  now,  for  thy  kind 
would  have  an  edge  keener  than  a 
to  cut  my  throat,  and  good-lack,  my 
'  wife,  thine  own,  also,  Pr'ythee,  be 
,  dear  one  1  you  know  how  much  it  im- 
for  us  to  learn  whether  the  good 
t.  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert,  hath  been 
prisoner  with  King  Harry  I  And  in 
I  would  not  have  let  thee  come  here 
tness  a  sight,  that  might  wring  any 
i  not  harder  than  the  stones  we  tread 
but  that  thou  hast  a  sharp  eye,  and  I 
[  not  trust  to  myself  only  in  this  crowd, 
.  throngs  thicker  every  moment,  t» 
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make  sure  that  the  knight  does  not  escape 
our  notice,  besides  that  there  may  be  afiEdier 
chance  for  thee  to  give  him  a  word,  or  i 
token  than  m3n9elf ;  even  those  rough  feUoni 
may  make  way  for  a  comely  face,  sadi  it 
thine  is,  my  Marion." 

These  two  persons,  who  were  the  dwe* 
maker  Welwood,  and  his  wife,  had  by  tUi 
time  reached  the  outskirts  of  Istingtoii 
when  great  shouts  met  their  ears,  and  thej 
were  thrust  rudely  back,  while  the  i»ob 
shouted,  "  A  Warwick  !  a  Warwick  1"  and 
threw  their  caps  in  the  air. 

Then  came  forward,  in  military  pomp,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
of  his  retainers,  all  gallantly  armed  iriA 
breastplates  and  headpieces  of  steel;  two 
hundred  archers  there  were,  and  three  hnfr 
dred  men-at-arms,  with  shining  battle-itf : 
and  spears ;  besides  a  score  of  lacqueys  lrel^  . 
ing  red  jackets,  with  the  eari's  cognizaoflef^ 
the  bear  and  ragged  staff,  which  was  il^ 
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emhIaKoned  on  the  banners  that  streamed 
tsfoa  the  wind,  the  hollow  moaning  of  which 
ms  lost  in  the  roars  of  applause  from  the 
populace,  as  the  earl  himself  appeared  fuUj 
anned  in  a  suit  of  embossed  armour,  and 
looanted  on  a  magnificent  charger.  Beside 
iaX  banner,  too,  bearing  the  cognizance  of 
fte  bear  and  ragged  staff,  there  was  home  be- 
foe  the  earl  a  superb  standard,  on  which  was 
Uizoned  the  arms  of  the  Nevils,  a  salti^ 
argent  on  a  red  field,  quartering  with  the 
ams  of  the  Beauchamps,  Earls  of  Warwick, 
<xf  whom  his  wife  was  the  heiress. 

The  good  Welwood  and  his  wife  had  ma- 
naged to  press  forwards  among  the  crowd 
tin  it  emerged  upon  Islington  green,  when 
the  diouts  of  applause  that  had  hailed  the 
piogreas  of  the  haughty  earl  were  suddenly 
mbgled  with  derisive  peals  of  laughter;  but 
H  was  Marion's  turn  to  whisper  prudence, 
tod  cautiously  press  her  husband's  arm,  as  a 
itorly  and  brutal-looking  man,   clad  in  a 
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greasy  leather  jerkin,  turning  round  to  theni 
said,  in  a  tone  as  though  he  was  to  be  much 
commended  for  his  great  courtesy  in  &ffi>id- 
ing  them  a  share  of  some  most  dunty 
spectacle — 

^^  Look,  look,  my  master  I  look,  prettf 
mistress  !  look  at  the  loyal  king  I  They  have 
stuck  a  parchment  on  his  back,  on  lAuA 
characters  are  writ.  Now,  a  murrain  on  JBf 
low  degree  that  I  have  not  the  clerk^s  art 
to  read,  that  I  might  know  what  words  at 
those!" 

"  Treason  I  treason !  and  behold  the  tni- 
tor  !  that  is  what  is  written  on  the  placard,' 
said  another  of  the  mob  no  less  brutal  than 
the  man  who  had  spoken  to  Welwood,  fa 
he  laughed  as  he  continued — "Hark  hot 
the  heralds  of  my  lord  the  earl  make  prodi-  ; 
mation,  forbidding  to  all  liege-subjects  of  oar 
sovereign  lord,  Edward,  to  bend  the  knee, 
or  doff  the  cap,  or  otherwise  show  homage 
or  courtesy  to  this  vile  usurper — ^this  paltiy. 
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ig  aemblance  of  a  king,  whose  proper 
was  only  to  be  a  shayen  monk  !" 
I  sooth,  now/'  said  the  first  speaker, 
se  shouting  with  laughter,  ^^  the  holy 
,  as  they  call  him,  wants  but  a  cap  and 
>  make  a  proper  figure  for  the  fool  at 
miing,  though  never  was  there  mum- 
o  make  such  rare  sport  as  this.  Look, 
}ut  look  I  the  mummer-king  patters 
s,  while  the  stout  earl  discourses  to 
f  his  treason.  Oh  I  but  that  is  a 
)ous  usage  of  the  noble  earl  I  The 
king  should  make  more  show  of 
3y!" 

e  spake  thus,  the  burly  ruffian  elbowed 
;y  among  the  crowd,  and,  Welwood 
9  wife  following  him  closely,  found  a 
onong  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  spec- 
of  the  piteous  and  shameful  spectacle 
green.  There,  near  to  the  pillory  on 
tre,  was  the  crowned  King  of  England 
France,  the  unfortunate  Henry,  meanly 
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clothed,  with  a  placard  attached  to  his  flihodr 
ders,  informing  all  who  could  read,  that  Ibere 
was  a  traitor  and  a  mock  king  I  To  huim- 
liate  the  fallen  monarch  in  eyery  ponibk 
way,  he  was  also  mounted  on  a  sorry  nagi 
with  his  feet  fastened  to  the  sturmps.  At 
the  moment  when  Welwood  and  his  wi6 
forced  their  way  to  the  front  of  the  crowd, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  his  glittering  and  go^ 
geous  panoply,  pointed  derisiyely  to  the  king, 
and  repeated  the  words  of  that  scurrilous  pli^ 
card,  which  by  his  orders,  and  to  his  eteml 
infamy,  had  been  applied  to  Heniy's  shoul- 
ders. 

"  Treason  I  treason !  and  behold  the  traitor! " 
cried  the  earl;  and  then  he  bade  his  men 
lead  the  royal  captive  three  limes  round  the 
pillory,  still  repeating  the  shameful  ciy. 
And  the  populace  shouted  and  clapped  theif 
hands;  but  one  person  only,  who  was  <»" 
foot,  and  muffled  in  a  large  mantle  and 
slouched  hat,  had  forced  his  way  among  tiM 
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rowd  up  to  the  earVs  bridle — and  as  his 
ttendants,  in  unison  with  the  populace, 
louted  with  laughter,  seized  the  reins  of 
le  miserable  nag,  paraded  the  king  before 
le  mob,  and  repeated  the  insulting  cry — 
08  person,  fiercely  grasping  the  earl's  bridle, 
Kdaimed  in  a  bitter  tone — 

"  Oh  !  but  this  is  well  done,  my  lord  of 
Warwick;  a  noble  and  right  chivalrous  deed 
Dr  a  stainless  knight  I " 

For  a  moment,  the  earl  turned  pale  with 
nger,  and  leaned  forwards  as  if  to  strike  the 
peaker  with  the  flat  of  his  sword;  but  in  so 
Icing  he  caught  sight  of  his  face,  when 
wering  the  weapon  he  said,  "  Get  thee  gone, 
^oung  man !  Art  thou  mad?  I  would  do  thee 
10  harm,  but  I  must  needs  order  thine  ar- 
Pert  an  thou  dost  not  retire! " 

Whether  he  were  so  inclined  or  not,  the 
f<Hing  man  was  fain  to  follow  this  advice; 
for  the  crowd  thronged  so  thickly  to  feast  on 
Ae  utter  humiliation  of  the  unhappy  Henry^ 
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that  the  earl  himself  was  inconve 
pressed,  and  the  bold  youDg  adhei 
Lancaster  was  compelled,  under  pen 
a  broken  arm,  to  quit  his  hold  of  Wa 
bridle. 

Then,  as  the  mass  of  human  beings 
to  and  fro,  it  chanced  that  the  youi 
was  thrust  forwards  just  as  the  vile  | 
made  its  second  circuit  round  the 
First  came  the  unhappy  Henry,  w 
head  bare  to  the  pitiless  blast,  and  to 
shouts  and  gibes  of  the  rabble-rout 
ing  not  with  one  bitter  word ;  yet  he 
not,  nor   showed  in  that  dreadful 
spirit  unworthy  of  his  mighty  race, 
hands  meekly  folded  on  his  besom,  i 
wan  sad  face  looking  only  sadder  ant 
than  it  was  wont,  he  regarded  th< 
crowd  with  a  look  almost  of  compass 
if,  in  the  sacred  words  of  the  gospel, 
would  have  said,  "  Father,  forgive  th 
they  know  not  what  they  do  I "     But 
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»**  'l^^  ill-fated  Henry  endured  enough. 
^^  tile  heralds  again  shouted,  "  Treason ! 
^'^^^^I'*  and  the  rabble  applauded  and 
^'Bgled  foul  abuse  of  the  ruined  monarch 
^ith  their  applause,  that  bulky,  greasy  citi- 
*^  who  had  spoken  to  dame  Welwood, 
'Dsted  forwards,  and  hoarsely  exclaiming, 
''flol  miserable  witling,  know  thy  place,  and 
07,  God  save 'King  Edward  I "  struck  him  a 
yfet  in  the  face.  Had  not  King  Henry 
)em  fastened  to  his  horse,  he  would  have 
>een  levelled  with  the  ground  by  that  heavy 
low.  "Forsooth!  and  forsooth  1"  he  ex- 
laimed,  as  he  turned  his  bruised  and  bleed- 
ig  face  towards  his  tormentor,  "you  do 
►ally  to  strike  the  lords  anointed  1 " 
One  there  was,  however,  among  the  crowd, 
ore  exasperated  by  this  ill  usage  of  King 
eniy  than  was  the  meek  sufferer  himself; 
d,  as  the  burly  ruffian  retreated,  shamed 
ke  by  the  monarch's  mild  reproof,  and  the 
urmurs  which  his  savage  violence  called 
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forth  eveu  from  the  mob,  a  clenched  hand, 
cased  in  a  heavy  steel  gauntleti  dealt  him  so 
furious  a  blow  that,  like  a  fisUed  ox,  be 
measured  his  length,  bleeding  and  seofldeait 
on  the  ground. 

"Sir  Aleyne,  are  you  distraught?"  wlufr 
pered  Osmund,  as  he  dragged  the  yoon^ 
knight  through  the  rabble,  who  were  fortu- 
nately so  &r  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  tke 
justice  of  the  blow  which  he  had  bestowod 
on  the  cruel  assailant  of  the  king,  that 
while  some  gathered  round  the  prostrate 
ruffian,  and  raised  him  up  with  expresaoM 
of  sympathy,  others  made  way  for  the  young 
knight,  and  covered  his  retreat  Among 
these  were  Welwood  and  his  wife,  who,  et 
ulting  that  the  Lancastrian  knight  was  yet 
at  liberty,  quietly  edged  their  way  out  rf 
the  crowd,  and  overtook  Sir  Aleyne  and  to 
follower  just  as  they  turned  out  of  the  main 
street  of  Islington,  and  struck  into  the  fid^ 
which  then  lay  between  that  village  and  tbe 
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.    Osmund  was  rating  the  young  knight 
0  measured  terms. 

Truly,  as  I  before  said,*'  cried  the  valiant 
nan,  ^Hhou  art  distraught,  Sir  Knight  I 
J  Mary !  what  avail  would  it  be  for  the 
'  betrayed  king  that  thou — ^perhaps  the 
leal  subject  near  him  on  this  dreadful 
-should  have  yielded  thyself  also  into 
hands  of  his  foes?  Marry !  who  would 
news  of  her  consort's  flight  to  the  valiant 
5n,  if  thy  head  were  to  fall  likewise  at 
x>mmand  of  the  bloody  Edward  of  York  ? 
11,  too^  to  have  assailed  that  stalwart 
ihbuckler,  and  thy  left  arm  not  out  of  a 
;  from  the  hurt  thou  didst  get  at  Wad- 
tx>n.  Go  to,  Sir  Knight,  I  am  shamed 
hee  that  thou  shouldst  suffer  thyself  to 
}  transported  with  indiscreet  wrath." 
Good  Osmund,"  answered  Sir  Alejme, 
Day  not  gainsay  thee ;  mine  anger  was 
ed  more  than  indiscreet,  but  it  wanted 
IT  blood  than  either  mine  or  yours  to 
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have  let  that  impious  traitor  pass  UBhuit: 
for — deny  it  not,  Osmund — ^had  I  not  strock 
down  that  brute  knave,  I  know,  by  the  fight 
that  kindled  in  thine  eye,  thou  wouldst  thy- 
self have  committed  that  indiscretion." 

"And  if  I  had,  Sir  Knight,''  answered 
Osmund,  in  something  of  an  apologetic  toae^ 
"  I  trow  the  life  of  a  poor  yeoman,  like  mj- 
self,  is  not  of  the  same  worth  to  King  Hewy*i 
cause  as  that  of  a  noble  knight  such  as  7oa^ 
self." 

"  All  stout  hands  and  leal  hearts  are  of 
like  value  to  our  king  in  these  bitter  times," 
returned  Sir  Aleyne. 

"  So  we  hope,  even  though  the  true  hearts 
beat  but  in  the  breasts  of  maids  and 
matrons,"  said  a  female  voice;  and  the 
knight,  hastily  turning  his  head  in  some 
alarm  as  to  the  person  who  had  evidently 
thus  been  taking  note  of  his  conversatioii 
with  Osmund,  recognised  the  blooming  and. 
dimpled  face  of  dame  Welwood. 
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Sir  Enight ! "  cried  the  good  woman, 

cautiously  round,  lest  there  should 

^  listeners ;  '^  what  a  joyaunce  is  this 

that  you  are  free!     My  goodman 

I  a  letter  for  you  from  the  queen,  and 
which  was  brought  from   North- 

ihire  this  morning  by  a  messenger 
e  Lady  Grey,  but  which,  I  deem,  is 
by  your  lady  true-love.  If  it  will 
rou  to  partake  of  our  poor  fare  at 
de,  which  is  just  by,  my  husband  will 
fetch  the  letters  from  Gracious-street, 
ng  back  with  him  our  worthy  friend, 
the  vintner,  who  had  speech  with  the 
of  the  ship  who  brought  the  letters. 

II  us,  Sir  Knight,  by  what  happy 
you  have  escaped.  We  feared  that 
d  been  made  a  prisoner  with  the 
nd,  good  lack,  it  was  only  the  hope 
[g  or  gaining  speech  with  you,  that 
IS  to  the  beholding  of  such  a  cruel 
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While  dame  Welwood  spoke  thn 
husband  suddenly  caught  the  80un< 
stealthy  step  on  the  other  side  of  the 
and,  as  he  turned  his  head,  the  step 
ened,  as  though  the  person  were  n 
away.  A  few  paces  further  on  there 
wide  gap  in  the  hedge,  through  whid 
wood  sprang,  and,  as  he  was  as  swift 
as  the  person  who  he  apprehended  ha 
playing  the  spy,  the  latter  in  bis  he 
course  stumbled  against  the  shoemak< 
was  thrown  down.  But  the  anger  c 
wood  became  furious  when  he  fouB 
the  runaway  was  no  other  than  his  t 
tice,  Simon  Brown. 

"Why,  thou  idle  and  saucy  looi 
exclaimed,  roughly  dragging  him  to  1 
'^  what  dost  thou  here  at  mid-day. 
thou  shouldst  have  been  attending 
work?  Did  I  not  bid  thee  remain 
cious-street?" 

"  I  did  but  come  out  to  have  a  i 
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Buiy  of  Windsor  as  they  brought  him  into 
London,"  answered  the  youth,  sullenly. 
**Will  Bamet  and  Tom  Turner  had  leave 
from  their  masters  to  go  and  see  the  show, 
bat  they  are  leal  men  to  the  gallant  King 
Sdward.  But  you  can  take  me  before  the 
mayor,  an  it  like  thee,  master,  and  get  me 
punished  again  for  leaving  my  work.  In 
Booth,  I  know  there  was  no  excuse  for  my 
idleness,  though  it  was  to  look  at  the  old 
traitor,  Harry." 

There  was  something  so  vicious  and  inso- 
lent in  the  aspect  of  the  always  evil-looking 
youth,  that  Osmund  had  some  difficulty  to 
restrain  his  inclination  for  awarding  him  a 
few  buffets.  Dame  Wei  wood,  however,  more 
aware  than  any  one  else  of  the  thoroughly 
depraved  disposition  of  the  apprentice,  was 
Jarmed  into  temporizing  with  him;  and 
herefore  prayed  her  husband  for  once  to 
xcuse  the  truant,  and  suffer  him  to  make 
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out  his  holiday,  a  favour  which 
granted,  and  the  apprentice  accept^' 
an  almost  equally  ill  grace. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

%•  may  not,  as  anTalned  persons  do, 
Carre  for  himself;  for  on  his  choice  depends 
yU  safety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  state. 

I 

^  capture  of  the  unfortunate  Henry  for 
^e  crushed  all  the  hopes  and  efforts  of 
'  Lancastrians,  and  Edward  of  York 
«Iy  abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of  luxury 
d  selfish  indulgence,  leaving  the  cares  of 
rte  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
i  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick;  the  latter; 
>rchensive  from  his  knowledge  of  Ed  ward^s 
iracter,  that  some  women  of  inferior  rank, 
ler  more  virtuous  or  more  artful  than  any 
frhom  the  dissolute  monarch  had  hitherto 
n  enamoured,  might  succeed  in  entrap* 
g  him  into  a  marriage,  commenced  nego^- 
Ions,  with  his  master's  apparent  approvaT, 

01..  II.  K 
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for  the  hand  of  Bona  of  Savoy,  the 
the  Queen  of  France. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  not 
anxious  to  see  his  brother  married; 
he  consider  that  all  danger  from  tl 
castrians  was  at  an  end.  He  ha< 
tained,  by  means  of  his  spies,  that  1 
castrian  knight,  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherl 
been  in  London  at  the  time  wh* 
Henry  was  committed  to  the  Ton 
that  he  had  managed  very  shortly  af 
to  effect  his  escape  to  Flanders,  whe 
was  little  doubt,  that  he  was  acti\ 
service  of  Queen  Margaret,  who  i 
duke  was  aware,  had  her  agents  in 
Those  agents  were,  for  the  most  par 
and  already  doomed,  but  the  duke 
yet  tighten  the  snare ;  he  desired  t 
should  more  completely  commit  the 
and  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
of  information  as  to  the  movei] 
Queen    Margaret.       Meantime,    tl 
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plunged  into  a  round  of  dissipation — ^balls, 
feastingg^  hunting,  hawking,  every  amuse- 
"»€nt  which  was  common  to  the  time,  he 
indulged  in  to  an  excess  without  still,  it 
^med,  becoming  satiated  with  pleasure. 
Ifeanwhile,  amid  his  course  of  wild  luxury, 
nd  when  basking  in  the  smiles  of  more 
Kessible  beauties,  Edward  did  not  forget 
lanche  Nevil ;  her  manifest  aversion  to  his 
lit  provoked  both  his  vanity  and  his  spirit 
r  opposition. 

About  this  time,  he  received  anonymous 
formation,  that  if  he  would  pledge  his 
nightly  honour  not  to  make  it  known  to 
5r  father,  the  writer  could  impart  to  him 
le  retreat  of  the  fair  Blanche  NeviL  The 
ng's  reply  to  this  missive  was  to  be  made 
lown  by  a  sign  appointed  by  the  writer 
•  him  to  make  at  a  hunting-party  the  next 
ek.  Three  days  after  that  hunting-party, 
inche  Nevil  was  weeping  in  her  chamber 
Grafton,  while  the  Lady  Grey  sat  neat 
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her,    and   spoke    and    looked  in   a  style* 
perhaps  more  injarioas  than  friendly. 

^^Nay,  fair  Blanche!''  said  the  ladj, 
'Hhou  dost  my  friendship  for  thee  a  foul 
wrong;  in  sooth,  was  I  to  blame  that  the 
king,  when  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood, 
should  do  my  duchess-mother  the  courtesy 
to  visit  her?  Beside,"  and  with  these  woidi 
^  peculiar  smile  played  round  the  lips  of 
Elizabeth,  'Hhy  alarm  is  causeless;  I  nuide 
known  to  his  grace  your  fear  lest  Sir  Hugh 
Nevil  should  discover  your  retreat,  and  he 
hath  pledged  his  honour  to  keep  it  secret, 
though  truly  he  deems  thee  but  a  simple 
maiden,  to  sacrifice  thy  wealth  and  weal  in 
behalf  of  an  exiled  and  impoverished  kni^t, 
who,  if  he  lives,  is  no  doubt  faithless,  and 
Avhom  it  is  most  unlike  you  will  ever  look 
upon  again.  As  to  thy  other  cause  of  fetf» 
the  molestation  of  the  king  s  love  for  tbe^ 
by  our  Lady,  sweet  Blanche,  thou  maystcas* 
that  aside ;  kings,  and  such  kings  so  handaoin^ 
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xmrteous  as  this  gallant  Edward,  do  not 
to  sue  perverse  maidens;  and,  witbout 
ragement  to  thy  beauty,  there  are  fairer 
thou  who  would  look  less  despiteonsly 
Bking;  nay,  I  dare  swear,  be  will  not 
subject  himself  to  thy  repulses," 
Fay,  Lady  Greyl"  answered  Blanche, 
m  asperity  that  was  unusual  with  her; 
I  dost  as  much  wrong  to  Aleyne  Fitz- 
rt,  and  my  love  for  him,  as  thou  dost 
commend  the  attractions  and  the  pride 
ing  Edward.     K  Aleyne   Fitzherbert 
I  would  pledge  mine  own  life  upon  his 
;  full  dearly,  I  know,  he  has  kept  the 
1  which  I  sent  him  by  your  ladyship's 
page  ere  he  left  London  ;  and,  if  he  be 
then  will  I  remain  for  ever  a  maid  for 
ake.     As  for  the   king,  he  lacks  alto- 
jr  that   noble  pride   which   forbids   a 
iier  to  press  an  unwelcome  suit ;  for  he 
aid  me  but  yester-eve  in  the  park,  and 
d  his  loye  and  constancy  in  terms  that 
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it  would  ill  become  the  modesty  of  a  ma 
to  repeat." 

The  almost  affected  placidity  of  aspect, 
mon  to  the  coantenance  of  Elizabeth  ( 
vanished  as  Blanche  spoke  thus,  and 
way  to  an  expression  of  mingled  angei 
amazement;  while,  in  a  tone  which  she  v 
endeavoured  to  render  smooth  and 
ruffled,  she  said — 

"  Now,  my  Lady  Blanche,  will  yoi 
me  that?  Will  you  say  that  so  la 
yester-eve  the  king  again  proffered  yo 
love?" 

"  It  is  not  my  custom,  madam,  to  j 
with  the  truth  1"  answered  Blanche,  wh< 
justly  offended  by  the  manner  of  the 
Grey. 

"  Nay,  take  not  my  words  amiss, 
Blanche,"  answered  Elizabeth;  "alloi 
my  matronly  experience.  I  know  tha 
most  modest  of  maidens,  in  their  inexperi 
full  oft  deceive  themselves,  and  assum 
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6r  of  serious  meaning  the  idle  nothings 
b  such  gay  gallants  as  King  Edward  hold 
selves  bound  to  whisper  in  the  ears  of 
lady  who  can  boast  a  passing  comely 

tfy  Lady  Grey,"  returned  Blanche 
ly,  "  I  am  far  too  honest  in  my  dislike 
3  king^s  suit,  to  take  those  pains  t} 
ice  you  that  it  is  serious,  which  might 
ap  lead  you  to  believe  that  in  my  heart 
>ured  it." 

iTell,  sweet  maiden,"  answered  the  Lady 
"  with  thy  leave  we  will  quit  this  dis- 
in  which  neither  is  like  to  become  con* 
o  the  opinion  of  the  other.  But  tell 
this  king,  of  whom  thou  seemest  to  en- 
n  as  great  a  horror  as  if  he  were  a 
i  enchanter  rather  than  a  handsome 
e,  if  he  persist  in  tormenting  thee  with 
iperfluous  love,  what  wouldst  thou  that 
friend  should  do  for  thee  ?  " 
Lias  I  good  madam,"  answered  Blanche, 
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while  the  tears,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  re- 
strain them,  rose  to  her  eyes,  ^^  I  must  i^ 
become  a  wanderer;  I  must  quit  this&irAod 
safe  retreat,  where  your  bounty  and  that  of 
the  noble  duchess  ha3  sheltered  me  so  long." 

"  Nay,  but,  gentle  Blanche,"  said  Elixabcth 
Grey,  in  a  somewhat  kinder  tone,  "  we  cannot 
hearken  to  such  proposal;  we  cannot  suffiir 
thee  to  leave  Grafton,  unless  we  know  that 
you  are  secure  of  some  other  safe  shelter." 

Thus  urged,  Blanche  explained  how,  pre- 
vious  to  the  time  when  the  Lady  Grey  b 
offered  her  an  abode  at  Grafton,  it  bad  be 
agreed  between  her  and  the  outlaw,  Osmt 
that  she  should  retire  to  the  lonely  cof 
of  his  wife  in  the  forest  of  Hexham.    TI 
she  now  proposed  to  go,  being    pr 
with  money  for  some  time,  in  the 
soire  jewels  which  she  had  broug^ 
her  from  Castle  Baynard,  asking  t 
Grey  but  to  provide  her  with  sor 
^*  ^o  protect  her  on  the  jour; 
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'othk  plan  Elizabetli  affected  at  first  to 
r  many  objections,  but  finally  acceded  to 
aErangementy  and,  embracing  Blanche 
the  utmost  apparent  affection,  she  quit- 
the  room,  promising  that  she  would 
tde  her,  if  possible,  with  the  means  to 
lence  her  journey  to  Hexham  on  the 
ring  night.  With  a  sad  heart,  Blanche 
own  to  meditate  after  the  Lady  Grey 
•etired,  for  she  believed  in  all  her  pro- 
»ns  of  friendship,  and  felt  more  aversion 
ever  to  the  king  and  his  pretended  love, 
li  had  already  caused  her  so  much  dis* 
Had  she,  however,  seen  the  Lady 
,  as,  hurrying  from  the  chamber  of 
ehe  to  that  of  her  mother,  she  threw 
If  on  a  chair,  and  burst  into  a  passion 
irs,  broken  only  by  half-articulate  words 
iger  and  contempt  towards  the  damsel 
bom  she  pretended  so  much  friendship, 
jrtainly  must  have  conferred  to  the  lady 
of  her  aversion  to  the  king. 
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The  Duchess  of  Bedford  was  one  of  the 
most  subtle  of  female  intriguers.  In  aUibe 
varying  fortunes  of  the  rival  Roses,  she  hid 
contrived  to  keep  well  with  the  partisans  of 
each;  and  if  her  heart  had  betrayed  her  into 
the  unseemly  step  of  descending  from  her 
position  as  widow  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Bedford,  to  that  of  the  wife  of  the  penm* 
less  knight,  Sir  Richard  Woodville,  she 
made  ample  amends  for  the  indiscretion, 
by  submitting  all  generous  impulses  to 
a  cold  and  calculating  judgment  ever 
after. 

In  this  cold,  selfish,  unwomanly  spirit  of 
diplomatic  intrigue,  her  daughter  Elizabeth 
greatly  resembled  her,  joining  an  affected 
softness  and  sweetness  of  manner  to  a  pro- 
found duplicity,  practised  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  most  meanly-selfish  ends.  It  was  not 
often  that  the  subtle  Elizabeth  gave  way  to 
such  a  burst  of  feeling  as  she  now  exhibited. 
The  duchess  waited  very  patiently  till  her 
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daughter's  tears  flowed   less  violently,  and 

tben  said  quietly — 

*'  This  is  a  weakness,  Elizabeth,  of  which 
I  iad  thought  you  incapable.  You  have 
leard  from  this  girl  that  the  king  has  again 
^ken  to  her  of  love — is  it  not  so  ?" 

"Ay,  and  in  truth,  my  lady  mother  !" 
i»«rered  Elizabeth.  "  Oh,  the  discourt- 
ous  gentleman  —  the  false,  treacherous 
night !  I  cannot  doubt  her  truth.  He  has 
K)ken  to  her  again,  not  only  of  love,  but 
r marriage;  and  on  the  same  day,  unwor- 
ly  as  he  is,  that  he  named  those  themes 
)  me." 

"  But  has  the  damsel  yet  become  a  reason- 
ble  being?"  said  the  duchess;  "does  she 
eflect  that  sceptred  kings  are  not  to  be 
bffed  aside  like  knights,  who  have  their 
Words  only  for  their  fortunes  ?  or  does  the 
Unple  wench  hold  to  the  madness,  which  I 
bought  would  work  so  well,  my  Elizabeth, 
)r  thee,  and  which  led  me  to  risk  even  the 
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extreme  measure  of  making  the  place  of 
retreat  known  to  the  king?" 

"Nay,"  returned  Elizabeth,  "the  ] 
damsel's  head  is  still  full  of  those 
fantasies  of  love,  and  fealty  to  a  troth  pi 
which  would  become  a  wandering  mins 
she  would  retire,  she  says,  from  the  k 
pursuit,  and  hide  herself  with  the  out 
wife,  in  the  forest  of  Hexham  1" 

"  Wherefore  then  do  you  weep,  Elizalx 
said  the  Duchess  of  Bedford;  "nothing 
promise  better  for  our  plans.  We 
secretly  aid  her  in  her  flight ;  the  pri< 
Edward  will  be  irreparably  wounded 
more  that,  despite  his  dissolute  habit 
really  and  honourably  loves  this  girl,  the 
truthful  and  earnest  will  then  becooK 
offers  of  love  and  marriage  to  you ;  for  1 
and  peasants  are  in  this  alike — neve 
easily  to  be  won  to  marriage  by  any  wo 
who  will  take  them,  as  when  disappoii 
by  some  one  woman  whom  they  really  lo 
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"Afid  do  you  think  then,  my  moth^,  that 
Edward  ao  really  loves  Blanche  Nevil?*^ 
oqaired  £iizabeth  in  a  tone  of  wounded 
ittiity. 

''In  trathy  I  do!*'  answered  the  dnchesB ; 
bat  what  matters  it  whom  he  loves,  if  he 
m  be  won  to  make  you  his  queen?  When 
landie  NevU  is  gone,  yon  may  win 
mwith  ease;  his  wounded  pride  will  be 
OBcdied,  and,  if  Blanche  is  a  lovely  girl, 
n  are  a  beautiful  woman,  and  the  king  a 
ickless  and  impassioned  youth,  whom  with 
mtion  you  may  sway  at  your  will;  for  you 
ave  the  advantage  of  being  older  than  he  b, 
nd  the  still  greater  advantage  of  a  heart  so 
liaengaged  that  you  may  govern  him  through 
he  bewilderment  of  what  he  will  call  his 
ove  for  you,  but  be  blinded  by  no  such  wild 
^i  senseless  passion  in  return.  A  fair 
pod-night  to  thee,  then,  my  sweet  Elizabeth  ; 
"Ou  shalt  soon  be  queen  of  England,  and  in 
^ih  I  deem,  that  we  are  bound  to  aid  to  our 
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best  means  this  beautiful  and  crazed  Blaucbe 
Nevil,  who  will  have  so  unwittingly  hdped 
thee  to  that  high  dignity." 

Here  ended  the  conversation  between  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford  and  her  daughter.  Two 
days  afterwards,  when  the  king,  under  the 
pretence  of  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood, 
invited  himself  to  Grafton,  he  was  furious 
to  find  that  the  fair  Blanche  Nevil  had  agun 
eluded  him,  and  had  fled  none  knew  whither. 

With  that  consummate  art^  which  im 
the  characteristic  of  both  ladies,  howev^i 
both  Elizabeth  and  her  mother  persuaded 
him  that  they  had  no   knowledge  of  the 
maiden's  flight 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  fiilae  low  dastard,  and  deceitful  wretch, 
Not  even  noble  in  Yds  yiUainy. 

Old  P1.AT. 

*  Thb  worthy  Dame  Welwood  sate  weeping 
in  the  lower  apartment  of  her  pretty  cottage- 
abode  at  Islington;  for  two  days  and  nights 
die  had  seen  nothing  of  her  husband,  usually 
80  regular  in  his  habits.   She  had  sent  to  the 
house  in  Gracious-street,  but  could  obtain 
^    no  tidings  of  him ;  and,  though  she  was  aware 
of  the  risk  he  encountered  in  his  correspon- 
dence with  the  Lancastrians,  she  did  not  on 
this  occasion  fear  that  he  was  in  the  grasp 
of  the  government,  as  he  had  disappeared  so 
secretly,  and  the  satellites  of  the  fierce  King 
£dward  were  but  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
Openly  avoiding  their  power.     In  her  dis- 
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tracting  grief  Dame  Welwood  wotik^ 
even  bear  the  innocent  prattle  of  be^ 
child,  a  boy  of  about  four  years  old,  aD 
the  day  was  fine,  she  had  sent  him  € 
walk  with  the  younjic  gli*l  who  usaally 
her  in  the  charge  of  him.  Thus,  as  sh< 
weeping,  with  her  kerchief  to  her  eyei 
was  suddenly  roused  by  a  sharp  tap  i 
casement,  and,  looking  up,,  perceived  tl 
prepossessing  countenance  of  the  apprc 
Simon  Brown,  looking  in  at  the  very 
ment  through  which  he  had  watche 
meeting  of  the  Lancastrian  conspii 
when  he  was  detected  by  Osmund.  H 
tapped  impatiently,  and  motioned  fi 
mistress  to  come  and  open  the  house* 
and,  on  her  doing  so,  he  entered  "v 
swaggering  air,  saying — 

"  If  you  knew  the  news  I  bring,  mi 
you  would  have  been  swifter  of  foot." 
in,  my  good  youth,"  exd 
,  failing,  in  her  violent 
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^^^""^  TQinark  the  peculiar  insolence  of  the 
wJL^tx^  manner  of  the  apprentice;  "  have 
^T^^wsofmyhuaband?  Oh !  tell  me  that 
[ ''^^  Safe,  and  I  will  thank  you,  and  reward 
f^  for  ever." 
^  And  how  would  you  thank  me,  sweet 
Muatr&s  ?""  said  the  apprentice,  hb  counte- 
fluoe  assuming  an  expression  which,  while 
lie  Intended  it  to  be  amorous  and  winning, 
made  his  hideous  features  more  than  com- 
monly repulsive,  "  How  would  you  thank 
Bie,  dear  and  sweet  mistress  ?  Would  you 
look  pleasantly  at  me  with  those  dark  bright 
eyes,  and  smile  upon  me  with  those  cherry 

lips?" 

A  sudden  fear,  which  she  had  not  felt 

.  before,  darted  into  the  mind  of  Dame  Wel- 

wood  at  these  words  of  the  apprentice,  but 

'  she  endeavoured  to  answer  him  as  if  she 

understood  not  his  meaning. 

**  You  know,  Simon,"  she  said,  "  if  ever  I 

give  you  a  sharp  word,  or  look  otherwise 
Toito  n.  L 
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than  kindly  on  you,  it  is  when  yon  h^ 
been  a  truant  to  your  work,  or  waggew 
saucy  tongue  against  your  master.** 

^^  A  murrain  on  my -master  !  why  will  p 
always  speak  of  him  ?''  cried  the  appreoik 
with  a  savage  accent  ^^  Look  you,  Du 
'Welwood,  it  is  time  for  me  to  speak  oi 
You  know  that  next  month  I  am  twenty-o 
years  of  age,  when  the  term  of  my  indentm 
will  expire.  Well,  I  can  tell  thee,  I  sb 
not  be  a  poor  journeyman  working  for  othc 
but  a  well-to-do  craftsman  on  mine  own ; 
count,  with  a  good  trade  ready  to  my  hai 
and  a  fair  store  of  rose  nobles  to  carry  it 
with.     Art  thou  glad  to  hear  this  now  ?* 

"  In  sooth,"  answered  Dame  Welwood 
a  friendly  tone,  though  there  was  that  in  1 
looks  and  voice  of  the  apprentice  which  ei 
moment  more  alarmed  her;  ^^why  shoi 
I  not  be  glad  ?  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  gc 
fortune  of  all  who  have  eatenmy  husban 
bread,  and  conduct  themselves  soberly  a 
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^  1  hope,  Simon,  that  thou  wilt  do 

brth." 

*^^  are  you  not  wishing  to  know  how 

^  come  by  this  good  trade,  and  this 

^  gear,  Dame  Welwood?"  inquired  the 

^^eed  no,  Simon,  that  concerns  not 
^d  Dame  Welwood;  **I  prythee, 
^^  of  my  husband  1" 
^x^esently!"  replied  Simon  in  a  brutal 
;  '*  there  is  time  enough.  I  have  a 
rtion  to  ask  you  before  I  tell  of  him." 
For  our  Lady's  sake,  Simon,  then  let  me 
IT  what  that  question  is!"  said  Dame 
TOod.  "  Thou  art  a  cruel  youth  to  keep 
bus  in  suspense." 

\nd  yet  I  know  not  how  you  may  like 
ew8, "  said  the  apprentice ;  "  but  here  is 
le  question.  Suppose  now.  Dame  Wel- 
— suppose  that  any  accident  happen- 
thy  good  man.  Life  is  uncertain  thou 
est  at  all  times;  a  man  strong  and 
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young  as  he,  mky  be  seized  with  a  sore  sicsl^ 
ness,  or  his  foot  may  slip  upon  a  pebble,  waJ 
lot  as  strong  as  he  is,  in  that  slight  fiJl  k 
may  break  his  neck.     Nay,  there  is  ft 
another  ill  chance,  for  these  are  evil  tames 
mistress,  dangerous  times  I     A  man  may  M 
under  suspicion  as  a  partisan  of  King  Harry, 
and  then  what  may  his  life  be  worth,  cu 
you  tell  me,  fair  mistress?" 

Daine  Welwood  sank  back  in  her  char, 
and  became  deadly  pale,  but  made  no  answer, 
and  the  apprentice  went  on. 

"  Suppose  now  any  of  these  chances  should 
rob  thee  of  thy  honest  husband,  and  that 
thou  wast  also  unexpectedly  deprived  of  the 
store  of  wealth  which  he  has  amassed,  God 
wot,  out  of  the  labour  he  wrings  from  his 
apprentices,  then  dame  thou  wouldst  be  a 
very  poor  and  desolate  widow ! " 

"I  should,  indeed!"  replied  the  now 
terrified  woman  in  a  broken  voice;  "but 
good  lack,  Simon,  why  dost  thou  conjure  up 
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^  ^^ul  fiincies?   Tell  me  ftt  oncq  whftt 

^*S^nce,  patience,  fair  darnel  I  am 
*^6  to  it,"  answered  Simon.  **  Now,  with 
*^  despiteous  usage  I  have  had  from 
^  ^Ud  thy  husband,  truly  I  have  a  forgiv- 
^  *^^art,  and,  should  Master  Welwood  die, 
*^  willing  to  forget  thy  sharp  words  and 
^^  looks,  and  share  with  thee  my  golden 
!^^)  and  the  profit3  of  my  good  trade;  in 
^)  take  thee  for  my  dear  wife  I  Now, 
^ame  Welwood,  what  dost  thou  say  to 
his?" 

The  colour  returned  to  Dame  Welwood's 
ce,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  flash  fire,  as, 
irting  from  her  seat  in  uncontrollable  in- 
i;nation,  she  bade  the  apprentice  leave  the 
>m. 

^*  What  has  become  of  my  dear  husband," 
I  said,  "  I  know  not.  Full  well,  I  fear,  that 
le  fatal  misfortune  has  happened  to  him ; 
\  be  assured  that,  if  ever  I  behold  him 
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in  life  again,  he  shall  hear  of  and  j 
thee  for  thy  audacious  insolence." 

"  That  is  scarce  like,  fair  dame,"  ani 
the  apprentice  coldly,  "  seeing  that  fe^ 
in  life  the  torture-chamber  of  the  '. 
where  thy  husband  now  is,  and  whe: 
all  he  has  escaped  my  witnessing  this 
his  friend  Martin,  the  vintner,  soon  sbi 

Dame  Welwood  heard  not  this  last 
of  the  wicked  and  malignant  apprenti 
she  lay  senseless  on  the  floor. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

■ ^Now,  ye  cnrsed  rulers, 

Thus  of  the  blood  ye're  shed  I  make  libation, 
And  sprinkle  it.    Mingling,  may  it  rest  upon  yon 
And  all  your  race ! 

Venice  Pbesebybd. 

Thb  autumnal  sun  was  already  sinking 
hind  a  bank  of  black  and  heavy  clouds, 
hwart  which  shot  lurid  angry  streaks,  the 
le  of  blood  ;  and,  while  darkness  lowered 
I  the  city,  one  of  those  red  streaks  flamed 
Je  the  sword  of  an  avenging  angel  over 
at  ancient  edifice  which,  in  the  fearful 
nals  of  English  history,  has  been  the  scene 
every  public  and  domestic  crime ;  where 
J  victims  of  kingly  tyranny  or  political 
reds  fell  side  by  side  with  those  whose 
yd  was  thirsted  for  by  kindred — who  were 
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^^  something  more  than  kin,  and  less  than 
kind." 

Greedy  and  irrespective,  too,  of  the  quaKty 
of  its  victims,  was  "  that  maw  detestablfr- 
that  womb  of  death."  Peer  and  burgher, 
peasant  and  prince,  have  alike  poured  forth 
their  blood  within  those  unhallowed  walls; 
there  have  sounded  the  groans  of  the  tor- 
tured— ^there  the  coward,  wrung  by  physical 
pain,  has  yielded  his  sworn  brother  to  the 
halter  or  the  block — and  there  the  brave 
and  true  heart  has  burst  in  its  anguish  rather 
than  purchase  by  such  infamy  a  dishonoured 
life  I 

Alas,  for  the  great  ones  of  the  world,  and 
their  proud  boast!  How  often  has  the  burghtf 
or  the  poor  craftsman  shamed,  in  his  loyally 
and  unflinching  courage,  the  prince  and  the 
peer  1  Oh,  noble  victims  !  self-sacri6ced  by 
a  constancy  the  most  sublime ;  ye  who  bad 
not  even  the  poor  consolation  of  ^em€mbe^ 
ing,  that  the  halo  of  the  flame  would  conw- 
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crate  your  sufferings — who  died,  not  to 
presenre  crowns  or  coronets  for  your  own 
kindred,  but  as  martyrs  to  the  religion  of 
lononr — ^how  does  the  very  obscurity  of  your 
leath  enhance  the  lustre  of  its  heroism  ! 

Oh,  great  ones  of  the  world !  descendants  of 
he  Kaiser  and  the  King,  turn  your  eyes  and 
'our  thoughts  to  the  dim  torture-chamber 
f  the  fated  "Towers  of  Julius,"  and  learn 
bat  the  purity  and  heroism  of  virtue  have  a 
;lory  at  which  the  lustre  of  your  high  degree 
i  shamed.  That  foul  chamber,  too,  if  its 
ilood-stained  walls  could  speak,  every  sepa- 
•ate  stone  should  have  its  tale  of  horror. 

Dim  and  dark  too  was  that  chamber;  dark 
^n  amid  the  blaze  of  noon,  the  iron  lamps 
dependent  frotn  the  vaulted  roof  diffusing 
W  a  pale  and  siddy  lustre,  as  though  their 
*^  was  subdued  by  the  shadow  of  death, 
"fcidi  brooded  for  ever  within  those  myste- 
^ous  walls.  Instruments  of  strange  form,  too, 
HiMght  of  which  even  froze  the  blood  with  a 
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nameless  horror,  were  there.      What  need   | 
for  a  voice  to  say  that  this  was  the  thumb-  j 
screw,  and  that  the  rack;  that  hereTraaa  < 
diabolical  engine  to  crush  the  human  form 
out  of  its  fair  proportions,   and  there  tbe 
apparatus  for  the  water-torture,  which  should 
cause  the  blood  of  the  victim  to  burst  from 
his  mouth  and  ears  I 

Device  of  the  Evil  One!  The  torture-cham- 
ber, invented  to  wring,  not  the  truth, but  feto 
accusation  from  the  lips  of  the  tortured;  vain 
art  thou,  as  such  a  device  is  wont  to  be! 
There  was  another  light  in  the  tortupe- 
chamber  than  that  of  the  pale  lamps,  a  red 
and  sullen  glow,  which  revealed  the  grim 
features  of  the  chamber  without  dispersing 
its  shadows,  and  by  this  glow  and  the  wan 
ghastly  ray  of  the  lamps  might  be  dimly 
seen  caldrons  and  braziers,  the, latter  fiUel 
with  the  burning  charcoal  which  diffused  that 
lurid  light,  amid  which  glided  figureSj 
either  wearing  masks  and  wrapping  garment* 
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>f  black,  or  with  arms  bare  to  the  shoulders, 
md&ces  that  looked  cadaverous  no  less  than 
ard  and  cruel  in  that  fearful  glare.  There, 
)o,  were  all  the  minor  adjuncts  that  might 
elp  to  appal  the  mind  weakened  by  the 
ings  of  the  body;  there  was  the  mockery 
:  the  majesty  of  justice — raised  seats, 
ishioned  and  canopied  with  black  for 
le  judges,  and  one  more  elevated  than 
le  rest  for  the  chief.  These  were  now 
tsembled,  and  mingled  with  and  seated 
nong  them  were  several  cavaliers,  whose 
.ch  garments,  glistening  with  embroidery, 
lade  a  strange  contrast  with  the  black 
obes  of  the  assistants  of  the  court,  the 
talf-naked  bodies  of  the  torturers,  the 
;nni  outline  of  the  rough  stone  arches,  the 
iiysterious  obscurity  that  hung  over  the 
Wre  remote  parts  of  the  chamber,  the  dim 
ight  of  the  lamps,  and  the  fires  in  the  fore- 
Ji^und,  and  all  the  other  accessories  of  that 
wene,  which  might  have  been  imagined  for 
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the  re^ons  of  the  condemned.  A  prafomi 
silence  hitherto  reigned  in  that  twfid 
chamber;  for  the  judges  and  the  gulj 
attired  cavaliers  had  taken  their  seats  in 
silence,  as  if  the  horror  of  the  place  awd 
and  oppressed  even  them,  and  the  asdsttati 
glided  about  as  noiselessly  as  though  thef 
feared  that  an  infraction  of  the  silenei 
would  subject  them  also  to  the  tCHtom 
The  note  of  a  dock,  over  the  judgmentsesi; 
striking  the  hour  of  seven,  even  though  it 
broke  the  silence,  seemed  to  have  in  it  some- 
thing terrific,  as  though  the  atmosphere  of 
that  chamber  communicated  to  sights  and 
sounds  alike  the  infection  of  its  horror. 

A  door  to  the  right  of  the  judgmentsci* 
was  thrown  open  a  minute  or  two  after  thf 
clock  had  struck,  and  some  little  confiisM 
ensued  among  the  judges  as  they  rose,  with 
profound  respect,  to  receive  two  cavaliei* 
wrapped  alike  in  hoods  and  mantles  « 
purple  cloth.     The  shorter  and  sligbttf* 
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id  not  hesitate  to  put  bdck  hU 
Y  discovering  the  acute,  thought- 
nce  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester* 
ton,  however,  who  was  the  king 
lining  with  a  motion  of  his  hand 
he  chief  judge  of  his  seat,  sate 

bench  near  him,  keeping  his 
1  so  far  over  his  face  that  he 

the  proceedings  without  being 

0  the  bustle,  consequent  on  the 
the  king  and  the  duke,  had  sub- 
was  rung,  and  a  pair  of  folding- 
5  extreme  end  of  the  apartment 
m  open,  a  sound  of  faint  groans 
which  presently  became  more 
four  men  entered  the  hall  bear- 
t  on  which  the  suflFering  person 
led.     The  pallet,   or  bier,  was 
rds  the  table  at  which  the  judges 
»laced  directly  under  one  of  the 
lent  from  the  ceiling,  the  sickly 
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ray  of  which  then  streamed  full  upon  tb« 
pallet,  and  discovered  the  broken  fonaaBi 
livid  features  of  an  apparently-dying  man. 
Who,  in  that  distorted  face,  in  those  dii- 
located  and  helpless  limbs,  would  bate 
recognized  the  hale  and  handsome  crafts- 
man, Wei  wood?  He  who,  but  two  days 
before,  might  have  been  taken  as  a  type  rf 
an  Englishman  of  the  true  Saxon  breed— 
with  his  deep  chest,  his  ruddy  cheek,  his 
frank  open  forehead,  and  his  clear  blue  eye. 
Alas!  the  broad  chest  heaved  with  con- 
vulsions, the  once  vigorous  arms,  naked 
like  the  breast,  lay  bruised  and  motionless, 
and  the  linen  garment  which  swathed  the 
body  and  the  lower  limbs,  was,  in  several 
places,  deeply  stained  vnih  blood.  The 
face,  too  I  Oh !  not  the  mother  who  bore 
him,  not  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  would  have 
recognized  in  those  sunk  and  rayless  eyes, 
that  brow  contracted  with  sharp  agony,  that 
livid  cheek,  and  those  lips  quivering  with 
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8t  convulsions,  the  features  of  the  son 
le  hasband  whom  they  had  loved  so 
ind  who  was  so  well  worthy  of  their 

CO  had  the  unhappy  Welwood  been 
edon  the  rack;  but,  like  a  martyr,  he 
d,  and  not  one  word  did  that  horrible 
wring  from  him  that  could  inculpate 
the  Lancastrian  gentlemen  who  had 
ed  with  Sir  Aleyne  at  his  house,  and 
le  recipients  of  that  young  knight  and 
Margaret.  This  constancy  of  Welwood 
re  enraged  his  tormentors,  because  he 
ed  even  to  deny  his  knowledge  of  the 
with  whom  Queen  Margaret  corre- 
i 

now  a  torture  even  more  hideous  than 
the  rack  was  prepared  for  him,  and  it 
ped  that  the  terror  of  this  torture 
yet  wring  from  the  unfortunate  man 
ttion  more  explicit,  than  the  govern- 
ad  been  able  to  obtain  through  the 
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spying  and  treachery  of  the  vile  appraitioe, 
Simon  Brown.  The  name  of  Sir  Aleyne 
Fitzherbert,  as  connected  with  this  coq- 
spiracy,  had  transpired,  and  Wei  wood  deniei 
not  his  intimacy  with  him,  because  he  knew 
that  the  young  knight  was  safe  on  the  ocm- 
tinent  from  the  cruel  partisans  of  the  White 
Rose.  Strange  emblem,  was  that  loveliest 
and  purest  of  flowers,  for  those  whose  deeds 
might 

**  The  multitudinous  seas  incamadine, 
Making  the  green  one  red !  ** 

The  bearers,  having  placed  the  bier  before 
the  judgment-seat,  the  same  stillness  as  be- 
fore reigned  in  the  terrible  chamber,  broken 
only  by  the  low  faint  moans  of  the  dying 
Welwood. 

Then  the  chief  judge,  as  a  matter  of  fonn, 
asked  whether  he  would  now  yield  up  the 
names  of  those  who  were  plotting  with 
Margaret,  some  time  Queen  of  EnjjliiA 
against  the  peace  and  estate  of  the  hxi 
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Edirard,  the  present  and  only  lawfol  sove- 
reign  of  the  realm.  ^*A  last  grace,  John 
HTdwood,  is  thus  offered  thee,"'  he  said  in  con- 
diukm;  ^for,  if  thou  dost  persist  in  thy  most 
mAed  and  contumacious  refusal  to  discover 
hoe  traitors  to  our  lord  the  king,  such  tor- 
nre  shall  be  applied  as  will  wring  thy  life 
lorn  thee  in  a  mode  to  which  the  rack  itself 
ivere  easel  Be  wise  then  at  last,  and  spare 
thyself  from  further  suffering/* 

The  unfortunate  Wei  wood  seemed  to  hear 
^thout  understanding;  but  he  made  a  mo* 
tion  with  his  hand  for  the  attendants  to 
wuBc  him,  and  a  smile  which  added  to  its 
^lastlmess  flitted  over  his  wan  face  as  the 
judge  repeated  his  address.  "  Great  bounty 
A)  ye  offer,  my  worshipful  masters ! "  said  he 
ia  a  hollow  voice-  "  Did  I  now  vilely  play 
Ike  traitor  to  Queen  Margaret  and  her 
fcends,  you  would  restore  me  to  liberty 
^th  these  mangled  limbs,  which  shall  never 
^0  me  service  more,  and  confiscate  my  hard 

YOLn.  M 


of  your  cruel  inventions,  and  let  m 
what  is  death  in  warfare  with  the 
the  life  to  which  your  fiendish  i 
already  condemned  me?" 
.  As  the  wretched  man  ceased  8[ 
fell  back  insensible  in  the  arms  ( 
porters,  and  the  chirurgeon,  who  v 
was  compelled  to  apply  strong  e» 
administer  to  him  a  little  wine,  ei 
be  sufficiently  recovered  either  to  i 
what  was  said  to  him,  or  to  beai 
cation  of  the  torture. 

When  Wei  wood  again  unclosed  I 
Duke  of  Gloucester  stood  beside  1 
ing  in  those  low,  rich,  but  detern 
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loficitude  and  pity,  as,  bending  over  the 
lufferer,  he  said: — "Take  heart,  poor  man! 
JiThat  though  thy  offence  hath  been  great, 
he  mercy  of  our  liege  the  king  is  as  tender 
18  his  justice  is  severe-  Do,  then,  but  repair 
hy  feult  by  confession,  and  I  promise  thee, 
!  pledge  to  thee  mine  own  princely  and 
aiightly  word,  to  obtain  for  thee  the  king's 
[race;  thy  goods  shall  be  rendered  back  to 
hee,  ay,  with  even  an  increase  of  thy  store, 
ad  a  skilful  chirurgeon  engaged  to  attend 
0 thy  hurts!" 

"  And  what  pledge  have  I  that  such  pro- 
Qiae  as  this,  so  far  exceeding  the  meed  of 
Qercy  which  the  agents  of  King  Edward  are 
i^ont  to  show  towards  those  who  have 
ffeaded  against  his  rule,  will  in  truth  be 
^tended  unto  me?  and  with  what  amount 
f  treachery  towards  those  who  have  trusted 
^%  must  I  buy  my  life?"  inquired  Wel- 
ood. 

**  For  the  pledge,  thou  hast  the  word  of 
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Richard  of  Gloucester,'*  answered  tlie  duVe; 
"  thou  canst  not  doubt  my  power  to  nm 
thee,  and  it  needs  not  that  thou  shooUbt 
doubt  my  will.  For  the  meed  of  repan* 
tion  required  from  thee,  it  is  that  thoa 
instruct  the  agents  of  the  king  by  lAd 
wiles  they  can  lure  the  traitor,  Sir  Aley» 
Fitzherbert,  to  England,  that  he  may  «• 
ceive  the  due  reward  of  his  treasons.** 

"Ah!"  murmured  Wdwood,  in  a  tone 
wherein  the  bitterness  of  indignation  strof 
gled  with  the  feebleness  produced  by  physicd 
exhaustion.  "  Who  can  doubt  either  the 
power  or  the  will  of  Duke  Richard  to 
perform  a  deed  of  mercy?  His  will  fi* 
charity  is  daily  made  manifest  by  the  woib 
wrought  by  his  power;  by  the  tears  of  ^ 
widow  and  the  orphan;  by  the  groans  rf 
maimed  and  bleeding  wretches  Kke  mysctt 
No,  cruel  prince !  only  more  cold  and  subtfe 
and  therefore  more  deadly  in  thy  vengeancc> 
than  the  fierce  king,  thy  brother.     Bid  thy 
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QQiynQidons  do  their  worst— let  me  die; 
yboa  canst  but  torture  and  rend  this  poor 
)ody — ^the  soul,  firm  in  its  loyalty  and  truth, 
iefies  thy  power!  I  may  die,  for  that  is  at 
thy  will;  but  that  I  shall  appear  stained  by 
10  treachery  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God, 
b  mine  own  I  I  will  not  betray  the  noble 
Rtsherbert;  better  my  blood  upon  thy  soul 
tbn  his  on  mine!  *' 

A  fierce  exclamation  of  rage  and  disap* 
p(untment  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  king; 
it  was  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  due, 
iriiieh  would  draw  the  hated  Fitzherbert 
into  his  power,  that  he  had  himself  con* 
desoended  to  breathe  the  polluted  atmosphere 
of  the  torture-chamber.  All  the  artifices, 
however  successful,  practised  on  him  by  the 
I^uchess  of  Bedford  and  her  daughter,  had 
heen  in  vain  to  extinguish  his  passion  for 
Blanche  Nevil,  which  burned  but  the  more 
fiercely  for  the  coldness  of  the  damsel,  and 
Was  exasperated  almost  to  madness  by  her 
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fresh  evasion  of  his  power.  In  \m  interk 
life,  he  seemed  to  exist  only  for  two  olgect 
which  were  at  last  to  triumph  over  tl 
virtue  of  the  cold  and  haughty  Blanche,  an 
in  the  moment  of  that  triumph  to  boast  th 
her  lover  was  no  more — that  he,  the  kin] 
whom  she  had  scorned,  had  slain  him;  fo 
in  the  fury  of  his  hate,  it  seemed  to  Edwai 
that  no  vengeance  was  of  worth  save  th 
of  imbruing  his  own  hand  in  the  Lanca 
trian's  blood. 

"  Soul  of  our  father !"  he  exclaimed,  startiD 
from  his  seat,  fiercely  stamping  his  foot,  an 
forgetful  in  his  rage  of  the  incognito  whic 
it  had  much  more  become  his  regal  dignit 
to  preserve — "Soul  of  our  father,  are  we  lob 
thus  defied  by  a  miserable  craftsman  I  Speat 
dog!  where  shall  we  find  the  traitors wb 
are  in  correspondence  with  the  Fitzherberl 
and  where  has  the  Lancastrian's  light  o'lovc 
Blanche  Nevil,  fled?  Well  we  wot  thou 
knowest  the  retreat  of  the  damsel;  and  tell 
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18  bat  where  the  doe  hides,  we  shall  anon 
nek  the  stag  of  ten.  Speak!  whatknowest 
boa  of  Blanche  Nevil  ?  We  give  thee  yet  a 
noment  to  pause  and  repent,  ere  we  yield 
hee  without  appeal  to  those  who  well  know 
iDw  to  enact  their  duty  in  this  terrible* 
Ikamber." 

The  worm,  it  is  said,  will  turn  when  trodden 
0,  and  the  unhappy  Welwood  had  already 
ndared  so  much  that  he  was  reckless  even 
»f  further  torture.  Writhing  with  his  crushed 
bbs,  therefore,  he  turned  his  blue  eyes  upon 
be  king,  flashing  with  a  wrath  that  seemed 
nren  for  a  moment  to  disperse  the  fi  1ms  of 
aguish  and  fast-approaching  death,  while 
jnashing  his  teeth  he  exclaimed  hoarsely, 
'^Dothy  worst,  bloody  and  unjust  usurper! 
Do  thy  worst  I  I  know  the  retreat  of  the 
noble  Sir  Aleyne  1  I  could  tell  thee  that 
which  would  lure  him  to  thy  toils,  and  I 
will  not !  I  know  not  the  retreat  of  the  Lady 
Blanche,  but  I  would  not  tell  thee  if  I  could  I '' 
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At  this  reply,  the  boldness  of  which  was 
dictated  by  despair,  the  king  was  about  again 
to  burst  into  a  storm  of  rage,  but  his  cooler 
brother  restrained  him. 

"Patience,  my  liege  I"  he  said.  "Thii 
Tain  and  audacious  boaster  knows  not  the 
punishment  he  tempts ;  yet  a  little  space,  and 
he  will  entreat  for  mercy  upon  any  tenns, 
ay,  though  they  be  that  he  should  yield  to 
the  block  the  head  of  the  fair  Blandte 
herself!" 

Then,  at  a  sign  from  the  chief  judge,  one 
of  the  braziers  full  of  burning  charcoal  was 
brought  forward;  and  two  wretches,  wild 
and  ghastly,  naked  to  the  waist,  with 
grimed  countenances  and  shaggy  beard»i 
who  looked,  with  their  bleared  eyes  and 
stunted  limbs,  as  though  they  had  passed 
their  lives  in  the  dark  interior  of  a  mine, 
and  had  never  from  their  birth-hour  looked 
upon  the  blessed  light  of  day  or  the  green 
and  beautiful  earth,   the  sparkling  watery 
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oraogfat  else  that  was  fair  and  good — 
these  wretches  came  forward,  armed  with 
iron  tongs  or  pincers,  which  they  thrust 
into  the  centre  of  the  burning  coals,  and 
kid  there  until  they  had  assumed  a  white 
beat 

Let  the  veil  fall ;  and  be  the  secrets  of 
4e  torture-chamber  of  the  Tower  as 
loyBterious  as  they  are  horrible!  Never 
was  a  fouler  scene  enacted  within  its  walls, 
than  when  they  resounded  to  the  dying 
groans  of  the  noble  Wei  wood  I 

Not  the  persecuting  emperors  of  pagan 
Rome — ^not  the  savage  in  the  wilds  of 
America — could  have  invented  a  torture 
BU)re  horrible,  more  revolting  to  humanity, 
ftan  that  under  which  the  poor  partisan  of 
the  Red  Rose  died  1  But  the  ministers  of 
Satanic  vengeance  wrought  their  cruelties 
in  vain.  Nature,  indeed,  asserted  her  su- 
pitmacy,  and  wails  of  anguish,  vain  and 
titter  cries  for  mercy,  sounded  ever  and 
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anon,  even  through  those  thick  walls,  ani 
floated  faintly  through  the  vaulted  paasagei 
and  silent  courts  beyond.  But  the  bia^ 
spirit  was  true  to  the  last ;  and  no  word 
which  could  harm  Fitzherbert  or  his  friends, 
fell,  amid  his  moans,  from  the  qoivering 
lips  of  the  ill-fated  Welwood. 

The  tortures,  however,  which  were  in- 
flicted at  the  command  of  Gloucester  and 
the  king,  even  they  could  not  long  endow 
to  witness;  and  they  rose  suddenly  to 
escape  the  horrible  scene. 

A  kind  of  instinct  it  must  have  been— the 
mysterious  herald  of  approaching  death— 
that  warned  the  unhappy  Welwood  that 
they  were  about  to  quit  the  chamber;  for, 
at  the  moment  they  passed  by  the  paUet,  he 
lay  apparently  senseless  in  the  agonies  rf 
dissolution.  Then,  however,  as  with  hasty 
steps  and  averted  heads  they  hurried  if) 
he  tore  his  quivering  limbs  from  the  burn* 
ing  pincers  in  which  they  were  grasped  by 
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the  tortarers,  and  with  a  strength  of  death, 
atting  upright  upon  the  pallet,  he  extended 
liB  bleeding  and  scorched  amis  towards  the 
prmces,  who,  transfixed  by  a  supernatural 
korror,  remained  rooted  to  the  spot,  while, 
in  a  voice  clear  and  terrible  as  the  trumpet 
of  the  destroying  angel,  the  dying  man 
exclaimed, — 

"Wol  wo  I  wo!  Blood  for  blood,  and 
desolation  for  desolation!  Lo!  ye  bloody 
and  remorseless  tyrants,  like  the  serpent,  ye 
ahall  turn  your  fangs  upon  yourselves! 
rhrough  the  smoke  of  the  innocent  blood 
fe  have  shed,  I  read  your  doom ;  your  own 
dopd  shall  ye  pour  forth  at  last,  and  the 
tUune  of  your  glory  shall  pass  away !  On 
^e  field  of  the  lost  battle,  on  the  bloody 
Jcaffold,  shall  the  males  of  your  race  expire, 
Uid  the  sons  of  the  Red  Rose  shall  inherit 
the  land!" 

"  Come,  my  liege,  my  brother — why  stand 
yoa  thus  aghast?"    whispered  Richard  of 
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Gloucester,  "  as  though  there  were  propbee/ 
in  the  ravings  of  a  wretch  distraught  Goise 
away,  beseech  your  grace  I  This  is  no  meet 
place  for  your  abiding,  and  our  longer  stay 
is  useless;  the  man  hath  his  secrets  nowin 
safety,  for  he  is  dead.*' 

The  king,  upon  whose  ear  those  terrible 
denunciations  by  the  dying  Wdwood  hi 
indeed  fallen  with  the  majesty  of  a  prophecy, 
suffered  his  brother  to  lead  him  from  the 
torture-chamber,  looking  still  aghast,  and 
more  than  once  turned  again,  as  if  under  the 
influence  of  a  horrible  fascination,  to  gaze  at 
the  pallet  upon  which  lay  the  scorched  and 
mangled  body  of  the  murdered  Wei  wood. 
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CHAPTER  XCL 

Ob  walj,  wttlj,  lore  is  bonny, 

A  little  Ume  when  h  ii  oew; 
But  when  it  is  anld,  it  waxes  canld, 

And  wean  away  like  the  morning  dew. 

Ou>  8o»fc 

WBA  a  May  morning — a  bright  and  lovely 
morning — when  the  green  hedgerows 
I  odorous  y^th  the  brier-roses,  and  the 
horn  was  sheeted  with  pink  or  white 
5r8 — when  the  lark  sung  cheerily  in  the 
and  the  dewdrops  glittered  like  melted 
I  on  the  tender  leaves  of  the  blue  violet 
the  pale  primrose — a  joyous  May  mom- 
when  the  song  of  the  milkmaid,  as  she 
)ed  across  the  green  dale,  mingled  with 
l)abbling  of  the  clear  waters,  and  the 
9ant  clack  of  the  old  mill— when  the 
B,  and  the  bees,  and  the  flowers,  and  the 
Dg  children,  were  all  abroad,  and  rejoic- 
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ing — and  when  nature  infused  someporfioa 
of  her  innocent  gladness,  even  into  the  hearts 
of  hard  men  and  vain  women,  made  caQoQi 
by  long  dealing  with  the  world. 

An  expression  of  perturbation  and  anxiety, 
however,  despite  the  cheerful  loveliness  of 
the  morning,  marked  somewhat  painfullyilie 
beautiful  features  of  a  lady  who,  followed  hj 
acouple  of  male  attendants,  rode  down  one 
of  the  beaten  and  highway  tracks  of  the^  at 
that  time,  noble  forest  of  Epping.  Yet  the 
heart  of  that  lady  was  one  which  would  at 
another  period  have  been  gladdened  by  the 
beauty  of  the  sylvan  scene  around  her;  fe 
the  gayest  and  most  charming  aspect  of 
summer  was  in  the  deep  woods,  where  the 
old  oak,  his  hoar  trunk  delicately  clothed 
with  moss,  stretched  forth  his  giant  anMj 
a  noble  canopy  for  the  grassy  seat  beneath, 
and  the  tall  elm  rose  up  in  stately  prid^ 
vying  in  the  beauty  of  its  fresh  green  ga^ 
ment  with  the  far-spreading  branches  of  the 
magnificent  beech ;  where  the  delicate  silveij 
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Iwughs  of  the  weeping  birch  were  mirrored 
in  the  oystal  stream  which  they  overhung, 
and  mingled  with  the  pale-tinted  leaves  of 
the  willow  on  its  opposite  bank. 

Impatient  as  well  as  sorrowful  was  the 
glince  of  the  lady's  bright  eye,  and,  at  apace 
which  might  have  been  thought  inconvenient 
to  herself,  she  urged  forwards  the  cream- 
coloured  palfrey  on  which  she  rode.  It 
would  have  seemed  too,  from  the  lady's  dress, 
•nd  the  equipments  of  her  serving-men, 
that  it  was  no  lack  of  the  world's  gear  which 
caused  her  lip  so  often  to  quiver,  and  the 
blmding  tears  to  gather  in  her  blue  eyes — 
tears  which  she  would  hastily  dash  away, 
while  she  pressed  her  palfrey  to  a  yet  more 
fapid  pace.  The  liveries,  however,  of  car- 
nation colour  and  white,  worn  by  her  lac- 
keys, and  her  own  riding-habit  of  bright 
preen  laced  with  silver,  with  the  green  vel- 
ttt  cap  and  long  white  feather,  which  so 
Well  became  the  red  and  white  of  her  skin, 
•nd  the  brightness  of  her  golden  locks,  must 
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have  been  chosen  with  a  gay  and 
quettiah  taste,  ill  agreeing  with  hei 
look  of  sorrow  and  anxiety. 

"  Dear,  my  sweet  lady,"  at  length 
of  the  attendants,  a  staid-looking, 
aged  man,  ^^  an  thou  continuest  to  j 
ward  at  this  rate,  thou  wilt  drop  froi 
ere  we  reach  London ;  we  have  a  | 
miles  to  cover  yet  Prythee,  vm 
pause,  and  take  some  refreshm^it; 
an  excellent  hostel  hard  by,  on  the 
the  forest." 

"I  want  no  food,  no  restl "  replied 
impatiently;  "and  yet,"  she  added, 
her  palfrey,  and  speaking  in  a  mild 
rowful  tone,  "  I  must  not  refuse  tc 
a  brief  space.  Forgive  me,  good 
anxiety  and  sorrow  have  made  m< 
in  truth,  I  forgot  that,  without  j 
rest  or  refreshment,  thou  hast  fbU 
this  morning  without  a  murmur, 
thou  wast  in  the  saddle  at  my  I 
night.     Yes,  yes  1  lead  the  way  to  tl 
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v«  win  rest  tSiere  for  an  hoar,  and  then  to 
km  agttio." 

'^  Nay,  dear  lady  mistreas !  "  said  the  man ; 
''it  was  not  for  myself  I  spoke,  hut  that  I 
bur  thy  frame  to  lack  much  the  energy  q£ 

Sndi  answer  as  the  lady  nught  hare  re* 
tamed  to  this  observation,  was  prevented  fay 
iKnind  of  waiHng  and  lamentation,  ^ivhich 
nddenly  arose  near  her ;  and,  turning  her 
kead  to  see  whence  it  proceeded,  she  per- 
e^ved  a  woman,  in  mean  and  tattered  gar- 
inents,  sitting  under  the  shade  of  a  huge  oak. 
i  coarse  grey  woollen  robe  seemed  the  only 
C(mnDg  of  this  desolate  creature,  who  wept 
nd  wrung  her  hands  as  though  in  the  ex- 
tiemity  of  anguish;  yet  the  whiteness  of 
ftose  hands^  and  the  delicate  shape  of  her 
Wre  and  bleeding  feet,  together  with  the 
hxariance  of  her  hair,  which,  wholly  un- 
Kmnd,  swept  over  her  person  like  a  veil  of 
.^le  silk,  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  was 
ytang  and  even  handsome. 

The  lady  had  a  heart  which,  amid  the  bit- 
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tress.  The  weeping  woman  lo< 
then  discovered  a  countenanc 
attraction  of  which  consisted 
large  dark  eyes;  for  the  featv 
handsome,  were  worn  and  atte 
seemed,  by  downright  physical  "^ 
complexion  was  colourless  and  i 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  tl 
shook  her  head  and  continued  ii 

"NayP  persisted  the  lady, 
beseech  thee,  ray  poor  woman, 
aid  thee ;  thy  distress  is  of  that  \ 
tion  that  money  may  at  least 
Do  not  turn  disdainfully  awa 
do  not  accept  some  assistance, 
nerish  for  want." 
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kuKting into  tears — "Oh,  lady!  forlorn  and 
tivtched  as  I  now  appear,  the  time  has  been, 
ttd  not  long  since,  when  I  was  the  honoured 
wife  of  a  wealthy  London  citizen,  with  serving 
men  and  maids  to  tend  on  me,  dainty  dishes  to 
bedfrom^  and  silken  gannents  to  wear;  but 
lowhow changed!  Every  hope,  every  comfort 
(f  my  life  is  gone  I  I  am  a  lost  and  miserable 
ireature,  with  no  prospect  but  to  lay  me 
bwn  and  die!  And  thou,  doubtless,  art  a 
ady  as  chaste  and  virtuous  as  thou  art  rich 
aid  fair;  pray  you,  then,  be  gone  and  leave 
ne,  for  it  ill  beseems  thee  to  demean  thyself 
to  discourse  with*  me." 

A  sudden  paleness,  overspreading  the  face 
of  the  young  lady  at  these  words  of  the  poor 
Woman,  robbed  her  cheek  of  its  delicate 
loies,  and  it  was  in  a  faltering  tone  that  she 
xeplied— 

"Nay,  rather,  it  beseems  not  that  I  should 
^nake  myself  thy  judge,  Alas!  who  among 
B8,  being  without  sin,  shall  dare  to  condemn 
•nother?  Blessed  Man^,  pray  for  us!  Man  is 
fiJse,  and  woman  is  frail;  where  lives  either 
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the  man  or  the  woman  tliat  is  free  from  goikt 
Believe  to6,  poor  stranger!  that  I  have  my 
faults — alas!  perhaps,  more  grievous  tka 
thine  own — and  yidd  me  at  least  the  cofi* 
eolation  of  thinking,  that  I  offer  for  mj  mi 
some  slight  measure  of  atonement  by  aaoaN 
ingthee!" 

As  she  uttered  l^e  last  words,  die  fiut 
stranger  bowed  her  hend  upon  her  bretsli 
and  burning  blushes  replaced  the  previool 
paleness  of  her  face,  into  which  the  mendh 
cant  gazed  with  a  scrutinizing  eye  as  ate 
answered — 

"  I  take  thee  at  thy  word,  lady,  and  tai 
thy  charity  for  more  than  a  meal,  to  savemc 
from  starvation;  for,  in  sooth,  two  days  haKB 
passed  since  I  tasted  food,  and  for  mondrii 
alas!  my  fare  has  been  but  the  bread  tfd 
water  of  the  prisoner.  Yet,  in  spite  of  th 
destitution  in  which  I  now  appear,  I  bavei 
friend  in  London — a  rich  and  powerful  fricDJ 
—one  whom,  I  dare  believe,  would  not,  ftf 
the  Value  of  the  fairest  jewel  in  the  Iva^ 
own  crown,  that  I  should  be  reduced  to  such* 
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plight  as  this.  Bat  I  wouU  Uy  me  dowu 
beneath  %h\^  treie^  ajid  die  of  hunger  ^  thou^ 
wd  times^  &re^  in  thU  misery,  that  friend 
timid  see  me»  If  thou  art^  m  truths  i^ 
gnieroQS  lady,  give  me,  I  pray  you,  th^ 
neaiia  to  purchase  garments  fit  for  a  city 
dame  to  wear,  and  furnish  food  and  a  horso 
vliwewith  to  ride  to  London  ere  the  day 
i|  spent!** 

'  There  was  something  hasty  and  almost; 
imperious  in  the  tone  which  the  mendicant, 
Qov  U3edt  that  might  have  repulsed  a 
<^rity  less  kindly  and  sincere  than  was  that 
of  the  lady  whom  she  addressed,  who 
We  Barlow  dismount,  and  place  the 
liaywora  woman  on  his  horse,  and  then 
lead  the  way  to  the  hostel,  of  which  he  had 
previously  spoken.  Arrived  there,  the  beau- 
tifiil  and  charitable  lady  caused  the  stranger 
to  he  aerved  with  a  good  meal^  and,  further^ 
toore,  clad  her  in  a  suit  of  her  own  apparel, 
irtiich  was  in  a  valise  that  Barlow  carried 
Mhia  horse. 
;  When  the  atranger  was  thus  refreshed 


thirty  years  of  age;  being  taller 
lady  whose  great  kindness  thus  asi 
the  kirtle,  too,  left  visible  a  very 
foot  and  ankle.  In  addition  to  her 
rity,  the  lady  would  now  fain  have 
the  stranger  to  remain  for  a  day 
the  hostel,  offering  to  give  her  i 
that  purpose ;  but  she  was  as  eame 
London  as  the  lady  herself,  and 
amicable  debate,  the  matter  ended 
hiring  at  the  hostel  a  horse  for  the 
stranger,  for  the  safe  restoration 
liarlow,  who  was  acquainted  with 
keeper,  was  the  security. 

This  encounter  having  occasioi 
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^  a  great  tumult  of  joyful  preparation;  the 
toets  were  hung  with  tapestry  and  garlands, 
tffe  pageants  were  erected,  fountains  ran 
rith  wine,  and  bands  of  minstrels  gaily  at- 
ired  paraded  the  streets.  At  an  early  hour 
utt  mommg  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  at 
be  bead  of  the  various  companies  or  guilds 
f  the  city,  had  set  out  to  meet  Elizabeth 
^oodville,  or  Grey,  the  new-made  queen  of 
^ward  the  Fourth,  at  Shooter's  hill,  thence 
0  conduct  her  in  state  to  the  Tower.  Many 
ad  various  were  the  opinions  concerning 
Ids  marriage  of  the  king's.  By  his  own 
iunily,  and  the  major  part  of  the  nobility, 
wth  the  imperious  Earl  of  Warwick  at  their 
lead,  it  was  regarded  with  the  deepest  indig- 
nation; for,  ere  she  had  been  many  weeks 
Jven  a  bride,  the  selfish  and  cunning  dispo- 
fttion  of  Elizabeth,  and  her  greedy  desire  to 
jrasp  at  wealth  and  power  for  her  numerous 
fdatives,  were  made  manifest.  With  some  of 
Ike  people  also,  and  chiefly  with  the  women, 
Iheking'smean  marriagewas  unpopular  j  even 
^^  handsome  wives  of  the  wealthy  citizens 
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were  not  pleased  with  the  thought,  thatti 
daughter  of  a  sunple  knight  was  elevated 
be  their  queen;  a  princess  they  would  In 
endured,  but  Elizabeth  Grey  was  too  n 
even  their  own  degree  for  them  to  hA 
her  exaltation  without  envy.  Hence,  ] 
haps,  arose  those  reports  already  whispei 
that  Edward  had  been  deluded,  and  aire 
repented  his  unequal  marriage  with  a  won 
so  far  below  his  station,  and  older  thanh 
self,  and  the  mother  of  a  family.  Airs 
even  there  were  those  who  did  not  scru 
to  accuse  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  of  wi 
craft;  but,  of  all  the  opponents  of  K 
Edward's  marriage,  there  was  none  more 
termined  and  indignant  than  his  mother, 
proud  Duchess  of  York.  Scarcely  either  ^ 
his  two  brothers  or  the  Earl  of  Warwick! 
indignant;  for  not  only  had  the  great  nol 
man  been  shamed  in  the  French  coart^ 
carrying  on  firuitless  negotiations  for 
marriage  of  Bona  of  Savoy  to  King  Edwi 
when  he  had  already  become  the  h 
band  of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  but  the  n 
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Qtf  of  her  relations  was  already  displacing 
iimsdf  aod  his  friends,  both  in  political 
ttfloence  and  in  the  possession  of  lucrative 
ippMntments. 

The  people,  with  whom  the  Earl  of  War- 
tick  was  more  popular  even  than  the  king^ 
bok  umbrage  at  the  affronts  offered  to 
ieir  favourite;  and,  though  the  city  ex- 
ibited  all  its  pomp,  and  its  inhabitants 
lowded  to  behold  their  new  queen,  there 
ras  vejy.  little  good- will  towards  her  in 
bar  heartSb 
As  to  Edward  himself,  his  haughty  tem- 
V  would  have  forbidden  him  to  express 
Dy  regret  for  a  step  which  he  had  taken  so 
oiadvisedly,  even  had  it  admitted  of  recall : 
8  it  was,  to  silence  those  who  objected  to 
he  meanness  of  his  queen's  birth,  he  invited 
feer  maternal  uncle,  James  of  Luxembourg, 
lie  brother  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  to 
^present  at  her  coronation.  This  prince 
Hd  foresworn  all  intercourse  with  his  sister 
^iqaetta,  after  her  humiliating  marriage 
^Sir  Richard  Woodville;  but,  when  her 
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daughter  by  that  cavalier  of  fortane 
came  queen  of  England,  he  condescende 
be  present  at  her  coronation  with  a  hum 
knights,  armed  at  all  points,  whom  the  j 
people  of  London  very  well  understoo 
be  foreign  mercenaries,  ready  to  silence 
the  sword's  point  any  murmur  agdns 
new  queen. 

There  was  even  an  affectation  ob 
part  of  the  king  to  have  it  understood 
his  consort  was  popular;  and,  undei 
pretence  of  gratifying  the  people,  on 
day  of  her  entry  into  London  she  par 
the  streets  in  a  horse-litter,  precede  c 
thirty-eight  new-made  knights,  of  \9 
four  had  been  selected  from  the  Ix)ndo] 
and  followed  by  her  foreign  mercenariei 

It  was  just  before  the  queen's  procei 
entered  it,  that  our  party  from  Epping- 
lady  and  her  two  attendants,  with  the  ] 
woman  they  had  encountered  in  the  fore 
procured  places  on  a  scaffolding  in  the  C 
market.  Upon  this  same  stand  t 
assembled  a  great  many  persons  of  vari 
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iegjreeB  bdonging  to  the  middle  and  lower 
dtaseB; — among  the  rest  a  woman  in  the 
pA  of  a  nun,  and  two  others  habited  in 
leasant  costume,  with  their  wimples  drawn 
y  closely  over  their  faces,  that  they 
'ere  hidden  as  effectually  as  that  of  the 
digious.  Opposite  to  this  stand  was 
Qother  in  which  a  party  of  court-ladies 
'ere  assembled,  and  among  whom  appeared 
le  damsel,  Eleanor  of  Clanfield,  but  so 
Itered,  both  in  mien  and  attire,  that  they 
fho  had  been  wont  to  behold  her  mounted 
n  a  spirited  charger,  and  glittering  in  the 
lalf-warlike  equipments  of  a  gay  damsel- 
want,  would  scarce  have  recognised  her 
n  the  grave  lady  who,  attired  in  a  long 
mourning  robe  of  black  silk,  and  a  veil 
fugled  with  silver  stars,  leaned  her  pale 
dieek  upon  her  hand,  and  bent  a  look,  fuller 
rf  sadness  than  curiosity,  at  the  advancing 
procession  of  the  queen. 

Now,  too,  bursts  of  music  were  heard, 
■nd  a  party  of  minstrels  opened  the  pro- 
^ion,  gaily  clad,    and  wearing  garlands 
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of  flowers  on  tbeir  heads.     Next  came  tk 

mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  fctUomi 

by  the  various  guilds  or  companies  in  thor 

stated  liveries;  then  followed  the  new-mdi 

knights^  and  after  them  came  a  magnifieeol 

litter,   drawn  by  eight  milk-white  hone^ 

trapped  with  blue  and  silver,  and  led  by  ai 

many    beautiful    pages,    dad    like^nae  ia 

liveries  of  sky-blue  and  silver.    The  littar 

itself  was  very  costly  ;    the  frame  l&Jfg 

covered  with  silver  plates,  and  the  cartaim 

and  canopy  of  cloth  of  silver,  of  a  sky-Uw 

colour.      On   blue   satin   cushions,  witlui 

this  litter,  sate  the  new-made  queen,  arrayed! 

in  white  robes,  over  which  she  wore  a  royil 

robe  of, purple  and  ermine;  on  her  headwtt 

a  lofty  open  tiara,  or  crown,  below  wMA 

her  long  hair  streamed  down  almost  to  hcf 

knees.     After  Elizabeth's  litter  came  tbo 

hundred  knights  from  Luxembourg,  and  os 

the  left  of  the  litter  rode  the  master  of  tho* 

knights,  her  uncle,  the  Count  de  St  W; 

and   on  the  right    King  Edward  hiffrii 

mounted  on  a  noble  charger,  and  toyJij 
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ed  m  a  purple  mantle,  axni  wearing  a 
led  cap  on  his  head,  which  ever  and 

he  gracioasly  doffed  to  the  repeated 
Eitions  of  the  people. 
te  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Clarence, 
the  £arl  of  Warwick,  rode  aftcnr  the 

and  oftentimes  bowed  to  the  people; 
he  somewhat  inexpressive  countenance 
of  CHarence  wore  a  gr-ave  and  thoughtful 
and  the  stern  features  of  Warwick  and 
(cestef  looked  sterner  than  was  their 
•^    The  people  were  ill  content  in  re- 
dng  the  displeased  looks  of  their  fevou- 
tbe  earl ;  but,  whatever  might  be  the 
ealed    feelings    of  their    hearts,    they 
A  the  queen  with  at  least  an  outward 
onstration  of  respect,   and  their  loud 
unations  rent  the  air  as  she  passed  up 
Oom-market     There,  however,  an  un- 
acted incident  occurred.     The  new-made 
^bts,  and  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  with 
procession  of  the  companies,  had  all 
led,  and  the  queen's  litter  had  just  reach- 
the  spot  opposite  to  which  was  erected 
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the  stand  on  which  the  lady  from  Eppinj 
had  obtained  a  place,  when,  on  a  sudden,! 
wild  shriek  was  heard,  a  shriek  of  heart-renil 
ing  anguish,  that  rung  high  above  the  xm 
of  the  minstrels,  the  tramping  of  the  horse 
and  the  shouts  of  the  people ;  and  then 
slight  female  figure,  with  hands  flung  wild 
upwards,  sprang  from  the  scaffolding,  ai 
fell  almost  beneath  the  hoofe  of  the  b'ii{ 
charger. 

The  cry  which  the  unfortunate' had  utte 
ed  was  echoed  by  the  appalled  crowd,  ai 
Edward  himself,  with  a  powerful  effort,  rei 
ing  in  his  charger,  beheld,  as  by  the  mag 
of  a  terrible  retribution,  the  pale  and  blee 
ing  form  of  the  beauteous  Millicent,  suppoi 
ed  in  the  arms  of  Blanche  Nevil;  while  ( 
the  other  side  of  the  dead  or  djdng  girl,  knc 
his  earlier  victim,  Alice  Torriam,  pale  an 
attenuated,  with  all  the  lustre  of  her  beaal 
gone,  but  with  jealousy,  remorse,  and  di 
appointed  love,  all  flashing  in  the  terriU 
glare  with  which  her  large  dark  eyes  wan 
dertd  from  the  features  of  her  royal  seduce 
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to  the  beaatifol  face  of  his  queen,  who,  start- 
fed  by  the  accident,  was  leaning  from  the 
itter  to  ascertain  its  cause. 

Elizabeth  was  a  woman  not  only  experi- 
Qoed  in  all  the  artifices  common  to  her  sex, 
oth  wedded  and  single;  but  she  was  a 
idow,  whose  second  marriage  was  a  mat- 
r  of  purely  ambitious  calculation.  But 
r  a  woman  to  be  jealous  of  her  husband,  it 
3es  not  need  that  she  should  love  him; 
nd,  if  Elizabeth  was  ill  pleased  at  the  sud- 
en  apparition  of  the  beautiful  Blanche,  she 
it  as  much  of  downright  anger  as  her  cold 
ad  artificial  nature  was  capable  of,  as  she 
}anced  at  the  lovely  though  death-like  fea- 
nres  of  the  insensible  Millicent,  and  the 
Qore  imperious  attractions  of  Mistress  Tor- 
iam,  whose  beauty  her  late  suflFerings  had 
"dieved  from  its  coarseness. 

The  quick  eye  of  Elizabeth,  too,  failed  not 
io  notice  the  sudden  start  of  the  king,  and 
ihe  look  of  confusion  with  which  he  met  the 
Serce  indignant  gaze  of  Mistress  Torriam, 
ttid  the  mildly  reproachful  eye  of  Blanche, 
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as  she  raised  it  from  the  pallid  featora 
Millioent  to  the  face  of  him  who,  she  too  tn 
feared,  had  destroyed  iJbe  guileless  maidei 

Those  looks  were  enough  for  diekeenspf 
hension  of  the  queen;  and,  with  more  esg 
ncss  than  was  quite  consistent  with  the  rep 
of  gentle  kindness  which  it  was  her  tihj 
to  acquire,  she  said,  as  the  men  who  1 
been  standing  on  the  scaffidlding  besode 
unfortunate  Millioent  advanced,  and  ofie 
to  assist  the  persons  who  surrounded  hei 
*'  Oh,  but  this  sight  is  too  distressing ! 
lord,  the  king,  will  you  not  command 
people  to  stand  back,  and  leave  the  dan 
to  the  care  of  that  good  sister  ?  Let  het 
carried  to  the  nearest  convent,  and  we  i 
ourself  pay  all  needful  expenses  for  herte 
ing  if  she  recovers,  or  for  her  burial  if  t 
dies  I  And  now,  I  pray  your  grace,  let 
procession  set  on,  for,  in  sooth,  mine  « 
could  never  endure  the  sight  of  blood!* 

The  countenance  of  the  king,  which  1 
become,  in  addition  to  its  look  of  confuse 
wellnigh  as  pale  as  that  of  Millicent  hem 
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ed  crimson  when  the  queen,  with  such 
iling  indifference,  alluded  to  the  pro- 
;fy  of  the  damsel's  death;  and  he  hesi- 
a  moment  ere  giving  the  order  she 
sted,  more  than  half-inclined  himself 
y  and  assist  the  unfortunate  Millicent. 
5ven  in  that  moment,  he  reflected  that, 
indon  the  queen's  procession,  would  be 
tify  all  the  reports  of  his  repentance  of 
larriage,  which  he  well  knew  were  in 
ation.  He  therefore  complied  with  her 
st,  giving  his  order,  however,  to  a 
J  page,  who  well  knew  that  he  was  not 
[itent  himself  merely  with  ascertaining 
bat  convent  Millicent  was  conveyed, 
lUst  procure  for  the  king  some  intelli- 
\  as  to  her  sudden  apparition  in  London. 
the  same  moment  that  the  page, 
og  low  with  courtly  grace  to  the  lay 
,  made  known  that  the  king  and  queen 
been  graciously  pleased  to  issue  their 
rumds  respecting  the  damsel  who  had 
I  from  the  scaffolding,  a  man,  in  the 
y  of  the    Earl  of   Warwick,    bowed 
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equally  low  to  Blanche  as  he  whispered  i 
few  words,  and  slipped  into  her  hand  liii 
lord's  signet  ring. 

The  unhappy  Millicent,  who,  thoo^ 
much  hurt,  still  breathed,  was  then  caniei 
to  a  neighbouring  house,  previous  to  boDg 
removed  to  the  convent  of  the  Minoreflsei^ 
the  nearest  in  the  neighbourhood.  But 
more  than  one  gossip  of  the  city  shook  her 
head,  and  muttered  '^  wise  saws'*  as  dia 
reminded  her  companions  that  the  beaotifU 
young  girl  had  sprung  from  the  scaflFoldinft 
and  not  fallen  from  it  by  accident;  and  that 
his  grace  the  king  looked  more  startled  and 
pale  when  he  saw  her  lying  as  if  dead 
before  him,  than  the  queen  or  any  la^ 
in  her  train;  adding,  with  gravity,  that 
grandeur  was  a  fine  thing,  but,  in  sooth,  a 
leal  and  honest  heart,  that  deceived  DOt 
man  or  woman,  was  far  better. 

Nor  was  it  to  be  supposed  either,  that 
among  these  retailers  of  scandal  the  un- 
wonted appearance  of  Mistress  Torriam 
passed   unnoticed;   and  one  gossip,  more 
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TtiDacioas  than  the  rest,  who,  changed  as 
IS  the  aspect  of  the  once  buxom  dame, 
i  immediately  recollected  her,  and  found 
le  to  question  her  as  to  the  whereabouts 
Master  Torriam,  who  had  been  absent 
n  the  city  for  so  many  months,  no  doubt 
b  his  wife  in  his  company.  Mistress 
riam  was  not  a  person  to  be  tamely 
ested;  but  the  somewhat  rough  repulse 
ch  she  was  about  to  inflict  on  her  former 
mate,  who  had  been  alike  jealous  of  her 
t^  face  and  fine  clothes,  was  rendered 
lecessary  by  a  message  from  the  Lady  of 
nfield,  who  had  recognised  Millicent, 
I  desired  immediate  speech  with  the 
lale  she  had  seen  in  her  company. 
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CHAPTER  XnL 

t  leant  m j  back  nnto  an  oak, 

I  thooght  it  was  a  trusty  tree ; 
But  fir6t  it  boVd,  and  then  it  broke, 

And  so  did  my  tala6  lore  to  mt. 

Old  Son. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  day  after  tin 
coronation  of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  whenttrt 
persona  were  conversing  in  the  ground  floo* 
apartment  of  that  little  cottage  at  Kenningto% 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  those  private 
interviews  which  the  ill-guided  Alice  Tomam 
had  granted  to  the  king  in  the  summer  of 
the  preceding  year. 

The  sweet  breath  of  summer  had  again 
called  the  trees  and  flowers  into  life,  the  rose 
was  bursting  into  bloom,  and  the  woodbine 
and  honeysuckle,  with  theirfragrantblossonMj 
twined  round  the  casement  as  of  old,  when 
Alice  sate  near  it,  and  listened  to  the  witching 
flatteries  of  her  royal  lover.     And  now  ahe 
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g^  sate  by  that  casement,  and  the  mur* 
^iired  voice  of  Edward  was  in  her  B^r;  but; 
^f  how  changed  was  that  wom^n,  who  wa^ 
in  in  hep  fall  so  lovely  I  The  blpoiyi  of  the 
esh  rose  was  to  return  to  her  cheek  no  more, 
le  gay  light  of  her  eye  was  quenched,  and 
£  knew  to  the  full  how  hollow,  how  worth- 
18,  were  the  protestations  of  the  dissolute 
id  false  prince. 

fiomewhat  indeed  was  the  selfish  heart  of 
Iward  toudied,  when  Alice  recounted  her 
ifferings  at  the  hands  of  her  husband ;  how, 
jrrying  her  to  Flanders,  he  had  there  imr 
isojied  her,  beaten  her  like  a  slave,  balf- 
urved  her,  and  lefi  her  during  the  severity 
'  a  Flemish  winter  without  the  common 
iceasaries  of  a  fire  or  a  lamp ;  and  finally, 
)w,  telling  her  he  was  weary  of  his  yen- 
iuice,  he  had  paid  her  passage  to  England 
I  board  a  Dutch  vessel,  with  orders  to  the 
frtain  to  land  her  at  the  port  farthest  from 
oadpn  that  might  be  convenient  to  himself. 
And  this,  my  iiege,"  said  Alice,  unable.to 
fiain  firom  w^^ping  over  her   own   past 
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sufferings — "  This  was  proposed  ms 
by  my  cruel  husband,  that  without 
a  sufficiency  of  clothing,  I  should  b 
to  reach  London,  so  that,  for  very 
my  poverty,  I  should  not  dare  mA 
turn  to  England  known  to  your  gn 

"Poor  Alice!"  said  the  king,  in  i 
tender  and  compassionate,  that  it  mi 
deceived  one  less  experienced  than 
Torriam.  "  Would  that  thy  caitiff 
were  in  our  good  city  of  Lorn 
throat  should  forthwith  make  acqi 
with  the  hangman's  hand,  less  for  hi 
to  us,  sweet  Alice,  than  for  his  mi 
thee  I  But  tell  me,  Alice,  how  di 
fall  into  his  power?  betrayed  I  dou 
those  vile  banditti,  whose  disloyal  1: 
spected  not  our  owti  kingly  person. 

"  Good  lack,  sweet  king! "  answer 
"  did  not,  then,  your  grace  surmise  t 
sorry  knaves  were  but  the  tools  o 
Torriam;  that  he  was  in  their  o 
and  that  he  it  was  who  dragged 
frey  into  the   woods,  when  by  a 
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"hsaice  those  riders  came  to  the  rescue  of 
XMir  grace?  " 

"  How  1 "  exclaimed  Edward,  starting  up, 
riiilp  his  eyes  flashed  with  the  fury  which 
klice  remembered,  and  had  trembled  at  of 
M.  **  Howl  had  not  then  the  villains  the 
xcuse  of  ignorance  that  it  was  their  anoint- 
d  king  whom  they  wellnigh  slew  in  their 
nsolent  disport?  and  was  it  to  a  strait  so 
imlous  and  despiteful  that  I  was  brought 
ly  thy  light  smiles?  Thou  dost  wofuUy 
lack  discretion,  Alice,  or  thou  wouldst  not 
bave  told  me  this.  A  meet-,  and  honourable, 
and  most  kingly  ending  we  should  have  had, 
b  sooth,  to  be  drowned  in  a  streamlet  un- 
der orders  of  a  loyal  citizen,  because  we 
boQoared  with  our  approval  the  bright  eyes 
and  rosy  lips  of  his  wife ! " 

"  And  wo  worth  the  day,  my  lord  king, 
when  you  condescended  to  do  me  that 
lionour  1 ''  said  Alice,  with  a  bitterness  of 
•ecent  that  fully  equalled  that  of  Edward ; 
for  she  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  terras  in 
which  he  had  alluded  to  herself,  amid  his 
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anger  at  finding  that  it  was  at  tbe  beheit( 
her  husband  that  he  had  encountered  i 
much  danger  and  indigni^.  "  A  woM  da 
in  sooth,  it  was !  ^  she  repeated;  ^  when i 
light  smiles,  as  it  pleaseth  your  grace  m 
to  name  them,  won  your  notice,  and  chan{ 
my  condition  from  that  of  the  honou] 
wife  of  a  wealthy  burgher,  to  the  estate  c 
poor  light  o'  love,  to  be  shunned  by  hoD 
women,  and  jeered  at  by  bold  men;  al 
and  miserable  creature;  despised  even 
him  for  love  of  whom  she  sins.  Oh, 
lord,  the  king !  a  king's  leman  is  no  jot  1 
ter  than  the  leman  of  a  churl;  her  folly  i 
her  shame  are  none  the  less  that  they 
gilded  I  'Tis  meet  though,  I  admit,  t 
you  should  thus  despiteously  accuse  myli 
smiles ;  'tis  meet,  now  that  my  face  is  ! 
comely  than  of  old,  and  that  I  am  thi 
out  to  poverty — 'tis  meet  indeed  that  you 
all  men,  should  complete  ray  penance, 
giving  me  such  bitter  words  !  " 

"  Nay,  Alice,"  returned  the  king,  "1 
give  me  if  I  spoke  in  anger;  it  is  too  m 
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'  patience  to  think  of  what  I  endured; 
rowned  at  the  will  of  a  vile  burgher ! 
the  poverty  you  speak  of,  mine  honour 
ive  you  from  that,  and  you  may 
yourself  of  an  ample  provision ;  nath* 
jre  are  between  us  now  so  many  sore 
8  of  recollection,  it  were  as  well  per- 
lat  we  met  no  more." 
eing,  too,  that  your  grace's  fancy  for 
«r  face  is  past  I "  said  Alice,  "  But, 
d  the  king,  having  once  been  honoured 
'our  love,  I  will  not  stoop  to  accept 
iarity :  mine  own  hands  may  honestly 
IT  me  a  morsel  of  bread ;  and  the  no- 
tes, Eleanor  of  Clanfield  and  Blanche 
will  help  me  to  the  means.  But  as 
U  never  meet  for  such  familiar  speech 
1  wiU  teU  you,  ere  you  part,  were  you 
Eies  the  king,  and  though  you  de- 
me  to  the  halter  for  my  boldness, 
ou  are  a  base,  false,  perjured  man  I 
lies  may  have  indeed  been  light,  for  I 
nain  and  foolish  woman,  and  your  cruel 
■ecice,  your  harsh  words,  have  helped 
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oat  the  thoughts  forced  on  me  in  my  loi 
prisonment  to  show  me  what  I  wac 
my  lord,  if  there  was  but  little  sin  i 
betrayal  of  a  frail  woman,  whose  gidd 
ners  perhaps  half-invited  your  dishonc 
love,  such  plea  for  you  cannot  be 
where  the  sweet  Lady  Millicent  is  con 
Oh,  King  Edward  1  a  foul  treachery  mi 
have  practised  towards  that  young  a 
who  is  dying— dying  from  her  own  de 
deed;  and  if  there  be  judgments  in  1 
or  justice  upon  earth,  the  time  of 
meiit  for  your  treachery  will  come! 
least,  was  not  a  vain  and  wanton  w( 
she,  an  innocent,  scarce  yet  sixteen 
she  must  have  been,  more  beautiful 
than  this  widow,  who  in  years  m 
her  mother,  and  who  has  cunningly  pei 
you  to  make  her  your  lady-queen  ai 
Nay,  frown  not  at  me,  my  lord  the 
hate  thy  lady-queen  as  woman 
hates  the  wife  of  her  betrayer ;  and  1 1 
that  thy  treachery  to  all  others  of  1 
shall  yet  be  visited  on  her  head  as 
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tkine!  Now,  go,  return  to  thy  palace,  and 
rejoice  thee  in  the  smiles  of  thy  lady  Bessie ; 
fcr  I  shall  molest  your  sight  no  more,  and 
fte  sweet  and  betrayed  Millicent  dies  by  her 
own  deed,  to  expiate  the  sin  of  having  loved 
thee!" 

With  these  words.  Mistress  Torriam, 
taming  disdainfully  away  as  though  she  had 
been  an  offended  sovereign,  quitted  the 
apartment;  and  the  king,  who  had  been  alike 
astonished  by  the  boldness  of  her  speech, 
and  moved,  hard  as  he  was,  with  horror  and 
lemorse  for  the  fate  of  the  beautiful  Millicent, 
•tolefrom  the  house  without  daring  to  resent 
the  language  of  his  former  paramour,  so 
niean  and  poor  a  thing  is  conscious  guilt! 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

Ti3  now  dead  midnight,  and,  hj  eight  to-morrow, 
Thou  miut  be  made  immortal  I 

Mbasubs  fob  Miabubi. 

It  was  at  an  early  hour  on  the  mornmg 
after  this  interview  between  the  kingaDd 
Alice  Torriam,  that  two  females  migkt 
have  been  seen  proceeding,  at  a  rajnd  pace, 
past  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and  up 
the  hill  which  led  towards  the  Ludgate.  They 
were  wrapped  in  large  mantles  and  dosdy 
veiled,  and  occasionally  exchanged  a  few 
words  in  a  low  earnest  tone. 

*' Sweet  lady! "  said  one  of  them,  "this 
crowd  thickens  strangely.  I  doubt  me  whe- 
ther we  shall  be  able  to  make  way  through 
it  to  the  abode  of  thy  noble  kinsman.** 

"  Nay,  dear  Mistress  Osmund ! "  returned 
her  companion,  "  our  walk  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  great  Warwick  is  now,  I  assure  thee, 
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bat  brief;  end  methinks  I  could  brave 
crossiog  the  field  of  a  fierce  fight^  but  for 
balf  the  measure  of  good  fortune  that  awaita 
>»e  under  the  protection  of  the  earl.  You 
know  not,  dear  May,  how  I  deem  all  my 
troubles  now  well  ended.  Since  this  vain 
king  hath  honoured  Dame  Grey  with  his 
band,  my  father  will  be  no  more  the  friend 
of  his  lovesuit  to  myself;  and  who  knows 
kt  some  chance,  no  less  fortunate  than 
sWdge^  may  incline  him  yet  to  favour  the 
EMth-plight  betwixt  me  and  Sir  Aleyne. 
But,  in  sooth,  this  crowd  indeed  becomes 
more  than  we  can  make  a  way  through;  I 
kttund  of  no  pageant  this  morning  I '' 

"  Did  you  not,  pretty  lady — did  you  not  ?" 
*ud  a  croaking  voice  near  the  speaker.  "  Oh, 
but  there  is  a  brave  pageant  tliis  morning- — 
^  glorious  pageant !  There  is  a  man  to  be 
hinged,  a  traitor  to  our  liege  the  king — an 
Btidacious  traitor,  a  vile  vintner,  who  made 
boast  that  his  son  should  be  ^  heir  to  the 
cW)wn  r  Heard  you  ever  of  a  traitor  so 
pernicious?   Look,  look  1  there  is  the  prison 
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of  the  Newgate,  and  there  are  the  gallowi; 
and,  lo  you  !  there  is  the  traitor  who  is  to 
be  hanged  !  A  joke  was  it — a  jest,  that  Us 
son  should  be  heir  to  the  crown,  because 
such  was  the  sign  of  his  wine-house!  Apiti* 
ful  pretext — ^a  sorry  excuse!  for  it  is  known 
that  the  man  had  a  hankering  after  the  Bed 
Rose.  See,  now,  mistress,  how  meek  aod 
pious  the  traitor  looks  !  how  like  as  tiiough 
he  would  play  false  to  his  king,  orgetapotf 
apprentice  the  lash  from  a  hard  master!" 

"Ah,  Simon  Brown!  Simon  Brown!** 
said  a  man  in  the  crowd,  "I  doubt  me  much 
that  the  drubbing  which  thy  master,  Wd- 
wood,  gave  thee,  and  poor  Martin  the  vintner 
yonder  ventured  to  advise,  had  a  trifle  too 
much  to  do  with  the  treason  of  both." 

"  Have  a  care  !  have  a  care,  Thomas  Hil- 
ton I"  returned  the  malicious  apprentice,  with 
a  malicious  threatening  stare  of  his  wicked 
eyes;  "  have  a  care  how  you  take  part  with 
convicted  traitors  !  I  am  a  leal  servant  ci 
our  good  King  Edward.  Marty!  I  trow, 
thou  wilt  be  one  to  say  next  that  Martin 
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inty  jested  when  he  said  that  he  would 
oake  his  son  heir  to  the  crown,  and  that 
fi  meant  only  his  wine-shop." 

"I  say  nothing — I,"  returned  Hilton,  "but 
bat  I  too  am  a  loyal  subject  of  King  £d- 
rard;  and  that  without  question  of  the 
reason  either  of  Welwood  or  Martin,  for  the 
rhich  the  one  has  already  paid  with  his  life 
a  the  Tower  torture-chamber,  and  the  other 
rill  presently  die  upon  the  galTo  ws.  Thou  art 
he  most  idle  and  wicked  yoiith  of  all  the 
^prentices  of  London ;  witness  the  sentences 
igainst  thee  given  by  the  aldermen  of  thy 
Qaster's  ward,  and  more  than  once  by  the 
Qayor  himself." 

"  Oh,  oh  1"  cried  Simon  Brown.  "  I  am 
wicked  youth,  an  idle  youth,  am  I  ?  Well, 
iliomas  Hilton,  'tis  very  well — ^look  to  thy- 
elf  1  and  remember  again  that  I  am  a  true 
ervant  of  our  liege,  the  king." 

"  Thou  mayst  spare  thy  warning,  Simon 
^rown  1"  answered  Hilton,  coolly;  **  it  will 
^  long  ere  thou  hast  the  power  to  twist  my 
^eck.    I  repeat  thou  art  a  bad  youth,  an(^ 
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it  is  DO  treason  to  say  so.  Nay,  do  not  dench 
thy  hand  at  me;  if  I  care  not  for  thefXHwrn 
of  thy  tongue,  is  it  like  I  should  heed  thy 
puny  strength,  which  were  overmatched  by 
a  boy  of  twelve  with  the  fair  proportions  of 
his  age;  for  in  sooth,  Simon,  thou  artasony 
pretence  for  a  man,  whom  one  would  pi^ 
an  thou  wert  not  so  malicious." 

At  this  moment  the  poor  prisoner,  crinuBal 
he  could  not  be  called,  appeared  upon  the 
scaffold  in  front  of  Newgate,  on  which  the 
gallows  was  erected ;  and  the  pressure  of 
the  crowd,  among  which  were  many  of  the 
condemned  man's  friends  and  acquaintancesi 
was  so  great,  that  Mary  Osmund  and  Blanche 
were  thrust  forwards  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  very  unwillingly  became  witnesses  of 
the  whole  dreadful  scene.  Poor  Martin  the 
vintner  looked  very  pale ;  but  his  countenance 
had  the  serenity  of  one  who,  in  dying » 
conscious  of  no  unpardonable  sin.  Head- 
dressed  a  few  words  to  the  persons  abort 
him,  protesting  his  innocence  of  all  treason, 
and  that  the  words  for  which  he  had  been 
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condemned,  were  indeed  no  more  than  a 
ibolish  jest,  which  had  been  magnified  by 
tie  malice  of  Simon  Brown,  "  upon  whose 
lead,"  said  Martin,  in  conclusion,  "may 
the  burthen  of  my  blood  rest  for  ever, 
irith  that  of  his  kind  and  good  master,  Wel- 
wod,  whose  only  fault  was  in  so  often 
sparing  that  vile  youth  I" 

Among  the  numerous  women,  who,  as 
uiual  on  such  terrible  occasions,  thronged 
round  the  scaffold,  there  now  arose  loud 
lamentations,  mixed  with  terras  for  Master 
Simon  Brown  somewhat  more  severe  and 
incautious  than  any  that  Thomas  Hilton  had 
"Ventured  to  use. 

But,  when  the  fatal  noose  was  adjusted, 
«nd  the  quivering  form  of  the  poor  vintner 
Bnspended  in  the  air,  there  rose  up  suddenly 
*  shriek,  so  wild,  so  horrible,  that  many  of 
tile  persons  present  involuntarily  put  their 
lands  to  their  ears  to  shut  out  the  frightful 
•oand.  Then  a  wild  haggard-looking  female, 
in  whom  her  dearest  friends  could  scarce 
We  recognised  the  blooming  Marion  Wel- 
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wood  of  a  few  weeks  back,  bursting 
the  crowd  with  a  force  so  irresistil 
eoald  onljr  be  imputed  to  insanit 
upon  Simon  Brown,  and  grasped 
such  violence  by  the  throat,  that  bi 
interference  of  some  of  the  office 
government,  the  vile  apprentice  h 
been  strangled.  Even  when  con 
loose  her  hold,  she  still  continued 
and  rave,  protesting  that  the  gho 
husband  and  the  vintner  were 
beside  the  apprentice,  and  bidding  I 
their  death. 

The  unhappy  woman  was  evidei 
but  this  would  not  have  prev< 
government-officers  complying  ' 
demand  of  the  trembling,  papting  I 
taking  her  into  custody,  had  not 
muttered  threats  and  louring  bro 
people  warned  them,  that  they  mig 
even  their  authority  a  point  too  fi 
therefore,  they  took  the  apprenti 
their  protection,  they  suflTered  th 
from  whose  guardianship  the  poor  d 
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IGstress  Welwood  had  that  morning  escaped, 
to  lead  her,  still  screaming  and  uttering 
tiueats  of  vengeance,  out  of  the  crowd. 

Amid  the  confusion  consequent  on  the 
Kmoval  of  the  unfortunate  woman,  that 
lune  retiuner  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  who 
hid  accosted  Blanche  on  the  day  before  the 
queen's  coronation,  made  his  way  towards 
die  spot  where  she  and  May  Osmund  stood, 
trembling  and  horrified  at  the  late  dreadful 
■cene,  and  alike  unable  to  support  themselves, 
er  each  other. 

"  Fairest  ladyl"  said  the  retainer,  "  I  have 
leen  in  vain  endeavouring  to  find  you  for 
tite  last  half  hour,  for  my  lord  deemed  that 
jou  would  perhaps  encounter  the  people 
coming  to  see  the  execution,  and  he  bade 
ine  therefore  come  and  meet  you ;  the  rather 
that  he  expects  the  knight  your  ladyship's 
fither  to  visit  him  to-day,  and  deemed  that 
JOa  would  not  wish  to  encounter  Sir  Hugh 
tin  he  had  done  all  possible  good  ofiices  for 
Jtta  to  quiet  his  anger ;  therefore,  I  have  a 
^>r8e-litter  hard  by  to  conduct  your  lady- 
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ship  and  your  friend  to  a  sammer  dweDi' 
of  the  earl's  at  Charing!" 

The  manner  of  the  man  in  speaMng  tl 
was  so  natural,  that  Blanche  would  sea 
have  hesitated  to  follow  him,  even  thoi 
he  had  not,  during  the  last  week  in  wb 
she  had  resided  at  the  convent  of 
Minoresses,  been  the  bearer  of  van 
messages  from  her  great  kinsman. 

Thankfully,  therefore,  accepting  the  8 
port  of  his  arm,  Blanche  and  May  ti 
soon  conveyed  by  him  beyond  the  limit 
the  crowd.  An  escort  of  some  half-dc 
armed  men  surrounded  the  litter, 
Blanche  would  have  wondered  at  this  \ 
unnecessary  observance,  had  she  not  I 
aware  of  the  somewhat  ostentatious  pc 
affected  on  all  occasions  by  the  Earl 
Warwick. 

There  were  close  curtains  to  this  L'W 
which  drew  all  round  it ;  and  Blanche  a 
her  friend,  absorbed  in  a  conversation 
which  they  discussed  their  hopes  of  floc 
again    seeing    Sir  Aleyne    and    the  ff^ 
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Osmund,  did  not  observe  how  the  time 
pused,  and  that  there  had  been  much  more 
■pace  allowed  than  was  necessary  for  the 
ahort  journey  to  Charing.  Sensible  at  last 
of  some  surprise  on  this  point,  Blanche 
drew  back  the  curtains  of  the  litter,  when 
die  found  that  she  was  traversing  the  open 
Boontry ;  while  her  surprise  was  only  equalled 
bjT  her  terror,  when  the  commander  of  her 
Escort  riding  up,  discovered  to  her  the 
features  of  her  jailer  at  Eltham  palace,  Sir 
Silbert  Malton. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

And  when  I  reach*d  mj  troe-loTe*fl  dooi; 

And  knocked  with  lore-knocks  three, 
No  milkwhite  hand,  and  downcait  eje, 

Came  forth  to  welcome  me ! 
For  silent,  silent  was  the  hearth. 

And  empty  was  her  chair : 
Within  mj  true-loye*s  hower  I  look*d, 

And  saw  that  death  was  there ! 

Mas.  Hbmaii. 

If  the  verdant  glades,  and  thickly-em- 
bowered recesses,  of  Epping  Forest  were 
blithe  and  beautiful  in  the  radiance  of 
noonday,  not  less  lovely  were  they  when 
the  cloudless  summer  moon  touched  than 
with  her  soft  and  silvery  lustre. 

In  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest,  ac- 
cessible only  by  ways  so  devious  and 
labyrinthine,  that  they  almost  realized  the 
fable  of  the  bower  of  fair  Rosamond  at 
Woodstock,  there  stood  a  dwelling  which, 
originally  only  a  peasant's  hut,  but  had  been 
enlarged  and  fitted  up  during  the  previoui 
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I  in  the  style  of  a  fairy  bower. 
ifly  honeysuckle,  and  roses,  red  and 
were  trained  over  the  walls,  and 
iren  along  the  verge  of  the  thatched 
k  portion  of  the  grassy  dell  in  front 
closed  by  a  paling,  and  mown  into 
blance  of  a  smooth  lawn,  dotted  over 
>wer-bed8,  and  bordered  with  shrabs 
e  a  rustic  seat  was  erected  beneath 
de  of  a  willow,  that  dipped  its  pale 
nto  the  clear  waters  of  a  pool,  fed  by 
rivulet. 

Dterior  fittings  of  the  dwelling,  though 
tely  neat,  were  not  of  a  nature  to  tempt 
)idity  on  the  part  of  other  residents 
secluded  district.  At  the  same  time, 
aiture  was  of  a  kind  superior  to  what 
md  in  the  dwellings  of  the  fanners 
Eisants  of  the  time;  thus,  instead  of 
laid  upon  tressels,  and  three-legged 
vhich  constituted  the  household  goods 
K>orer  classes,  there  were  chairs  and 
rf  oak,  the  formercushioned  with  green 
and  the  latter  elaborately  polished. 
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The  casements,  too,  which,  in  the  col 
the  peasantry,  were  at  that  time  mo 
ed  with  thinly-shaved  horn,  had  p 
p;lass;  the  bedsteads,  of  oak,  had  d 
like  the  cushions,  of  green  serge. 

The  clock  of  a  convent  on  the  bo 
the  forest  had  just  told  the  hour  of 
when  a  horseman,  whose  travel 
clothes  and  panting  steed  gave  evi( 
hard  riding,  suddenly  drew  his  bridl 
entrance  of  an  avenue,  arched  ovei 
tall  trees,  and  perhaps  half  a  mile  ir 
The  bright  rays  of  the  May  moon 
full,  pierced  the  interlacing  brand 
shed  long  lines  of  white  silvery  lusti 
the  glade  below.  But  other  light  tl 
of  the  moonbeams  was  seen  in  the 
spective,  glancing  starlike  among  the 
or  fading  in  the  full  radiance  that  £ 
across  the  open  glade ;  anon,  too,  a  i 
solemn  voices  rose  upon  the  air,  ai 
and  flowing  garments  might  be  seei 
ing  against  the  dark  background  fo: 
'.the  giants  of  the  forest. 
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The  traveller  drew  his  breath  heavily;  he 
Jttognised  the  chant  of  religion,  the  hymn 
of  the  priests  who  had  been  carrying  the 
Iiost  to  the  bed  of  some  dying  person. 
€n  came  the  solemn  procession ;  the  white- 
lobed  acolytes  bearing  the  incense  and  the 
Bghts,  and  then  the  priest  with  the  host, 
and  with  his  stole  and  cope-  glittering 
irith  rich  embroidery,  while  a  canopy 
of  silk,  edged  with  bullion,  was  borne  over 
kirn  by  two  attendants.  The  traveller  threw 
himself  from  his  horse,  and  bent  his  knee  as 
die  procession  past;  then  remounting,  he 
wde  furiously  to  the  end  of , the  glade,  when, 
taming  a  litde  to  the  left,  he  reached  a  hut 
tf  the  humblest  description  nestled  among 
the  trees.  Again  he  knocked  at  the  door  of 
his  hut,  and,  after  exchanging  a  few  hasty 
entences  with  the  man  who  answered  the 
Hmmons,  he  left  his  horse  in  his  charge, 
lOd  pursued  his  way  on  foot,  through  vari- 
ola labyrinthine  turnings,  till  he  arrived  in 
^OBt  of  the  cottage  before  described. 
Pushing  back  the  wicket-gate,  he  stepped  ' 
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upon  the  lawn,  and  then  stood,  regardinglihe 
cottage  with  a  hesitating  air,  as  though  te 
wished,  yet  feared  to  approach  it  A  li^ 
burning  in  one  of  the  lower  chambeiii 
streamed  across  the  grass-plot,  and  a  bt 
solemn  chant,  in  a  female  voice  of  tztncff* 
dinary  power  and  beauty,  smote  his  ear. 

With  a  faltering  step,  and  a  heart  beating 
thickly,  the  bold,  gay,  and  gallant  Edwari 
the  Fourth — for  he  was  that  solitary  ni^ 
traveller — approached  the  cottage,  and  wid 
a  trembling,  hesitating  hand  knocked  at  the 
door.  The  chant  immediately  ceased,  th 
ray  of  the  taper  disappeared,  and  a  light  stqi 
was  heard  within.  Then  the  door  of  the 
cottage  was  opened,  and  a  tall  female,  habr^ 
ed  in  the  garb  of  a  nun,  motioned  for  the 
king  to  enter.  He  followed  her  into  a  littfe 
chamber  to  the  left  of  the  entrance;  H 
peemed  to  have  been  in  recent  female  ooco- 
pation,  for  upon  a  pile  of  cushions  was  in 
embroidery-frame,  and  a  lute,  such  as  w* 
in  use  by  the  ladies  of  the  time,  was  on  tb 
table. 
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'^  Your  grace  has  come  too  late  I''  said  the 
Hon  pointing  to  a  seat;  ^^and  yet/'  she 
added,  in  a  tone  full  of  plaintive  melancholy, 
'^it  is  perhaps  as  well;  for  the  trammels  of 
■I  earthly  love — ^the  longing,  lingering 
Biemories  of  the  irreparable  past — stayed 
BOt  the  pure  spirit  in  its  upward  flight." 

"Grone!  gone  for  ever!"  murmured  the 
hug  in  a  hoarse  voice,  as  he  sank  upon  the 
mt  to  which  the  religious  had  pointed;  ^^so 
joang,  so  beautifiil,  so  warm,  but  one  week 
ance  in  health,  and  hope,  and  love !  I  never 
Rooked,  for  I  never  apprehended  this;  yet 
Idl  me  how  she  died,  even  though  her  last 
words  were  a  curse  upon  my  name,  as  well 
I  wot  they  might  in  justice  be." 

The  reli^ous,  a  woman  of  about  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  with  a  face  which,  though 
pale  and  sorrowful,  was  characterized  by 
Kttraordinary  beauty,  had  stood  with  her 
toms  folded  in  her  habit,  and  her  dark 
^Jw    intently    fixed   on    the    features   of 

tking,  as  though  she  would  read  into 
soul,  now    replied    in    the   same  sad 
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melodious  tone    which  she  had  previoudy 
used — 

"  How  did  she — ^how  should  woman  die, 
who  has  lost  all  in  the  one  stake  poor  womtt 
has  in  life?  How  should  she  die,  who,  in 
the  delirium  of  her  own  boundless  love,  haa 
vainly  looked  for  faith  and  gratitude  fion 
disloyal  man?  Meek  and  repentant,  le 
proaching  rather  her  own  misplaced  trail 
than  her  lover's  treachery,  with  prayers,  nol 
curses,  on  her  own  lips.  Thus  is  it  that  be 
trayed  woman  dies — thus  died  the  luckks 
MiUicent!" 

"And  think  not,  fair  and  holy  sister,' 
said  Edward,  in  a  tone  of  passionate  self 
reproach,  "that  no  repentance  is  minft 
Alas,  alas !  foul  fare  the  day  that  cast  thai 
sweet  flower  in  my  path;  and  Heaven's 
vengeance  light  on  the  villain  who  played  tie 
baser  part  than  mine,  and  vilely  schemed  to 
render  her  my  victim  1 " 

The  pale  lips  of  the  nun  quivered,  and 
she  seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  preserve  the 
equable  tone  of  her  voice,  as  she  said— 
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^  There  is  then  such  a  wretch  as  the  poor 
iCDicent  has  whispered  of — a  monster  who 
liadnot  even  the  delirium  of  passion  to  plead 
In  excuse  for  his  crime — worse,  far  worse  than 
Ae  seducer;  for  neither  the  intoxication  of 
leaaty,  nor  the  wild  impulses  of  youth,  urge 
lim  on  to  sin,  but  the  vile  lucre  of  gain,  or 
tlie  deadly  purpose  of  some  black  revenge  I 
And  you,  too,  my  liege,  oh  I  deem  not  that 
ike  blacker  infamy  of  the  vile  Sir  Roger  of 
Brakenhill  can  excuse  your  own.  In  the 
loagnitude  of  her  boundless  love,  the  un- 
kappy  girl  forgave  you,  and  died,  alas  !  less 
perhaps  from  the  sense  of  shame  and  disho- 
Qonr,  than  from  the  anguish  of  having  lost 
you — the  jealous  torment  of  her  remem- 
brance that  you  were  firmer  bound  to  an- 
other. But  what  shall  her  forgiveness  avail 
your  guilty  soul?  rather  shall  it  bring  down 
on  you,  or  on  your  race,  some  more  terrific 
judgment;  for  he  who  visits  the  sins  of  the 
firthers  upon  the  children,  will  not  forgive 
you  for  her  crushed  virtue  and  her  timeless 
grave!'' 
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The  soft  melodious  voice  of  ifa 
came  firm  and  thrilling  as  she  p 
these  words;  while  the  proud  and 
answered  not,  and  shrank  from  the 
gaze  of  her  piercing  eyes. 

"  Spare  me,  good  sister  !**  h 
length ;  ^^and  believe  that,  all  reckl 
I  am,  I  need  not  your  reproaches  i 
the  edge  of  mine  own  sharp  remc 
let  me,  I  pray  you,  once  more  Ic 
fair  face  of  my  ill-fated  Millicent, 
be  in  London  before  the  dawn." 

The  nun  hesitated  for  a  moment 
taking  up  the  lamp,  bade  the  king 
to  the  adjoining  apartment.  Thei 
couch,  with  tapers  burning  at  the 
foot^  lay  all  that  remained  of  the 
Millicent.  Very  lovely  looked 
in  death,  with  her  fair  locks 
almost  to  her  knees,  and  her  sn 
clasped  on  the  crucifix  that  lay 
breast. 

The  stormy  and  impetuous  ten 
of  the  king  broke  forth  without 
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tills  sight.  He  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
kade  the  couch ;  he  kissed  the  cold  lips,  and 
kthed  the  icy  forehead  with  his  tears,  wildly 
cilliiig  on  the  dead  girl  to  have  pity  on 
lam — ^to  look  up  and  speak  to  him;  and 
invoking  upon  his  own  head,  and  that  of  Sir 
Soger  of  Brakenhill,  maledictions  so  bitter 
ihat  the  nun  shrank  back  appalled. 

This  paroxysm  of  remorse  and  anguish  on 
4e  part  of  the  king  was,  from  its  very  vio- 
leDce,  soon  exhausted,  and  right  glad  was 
the  nun  when  he  took  his  departure,  and 
Ae  was  once  more  left  alone  to  watch  beside 
Ae  remains  of  the  poor  Millicent 

It  was  a  little  past  midnight  when  the 
ting  reached  the  hut  where  he  had  left  his 
Mnrse,  and  which  had,  in  fact,  been  the  resi- 
lence  of  one  of  the  male  servants  who  had 
leen  attached  to  the  service  of  the  betrayed 
ilillicent,  wlien  her  royal  lover  placed  her 
H  that  retftat  in  the  forest  of  Epping. 
Saving  given  some  directions  to  this  man, 
lie  king  mounted  his  horse,  and  pursuing 
Us  way  to  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  where  he 
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had  some   attendants  in  waiting  reached 
London  by  daybreak. 

By  a  very  common  sophistry,  persuadug 
himself  that  he  should  thereby  make  Booe 
amends  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  the  un- 
fortunate Millicent  in  life,  the  king  resolved 
that  her  funeral  should  be  conducted  ividi 
great  pomp,  and  braved  with  the  most  jJa* 
losophical  indifference  the  tears  and  re* 
proaches  of  his  queen,  who  had  received  froB 
some  of  the  court  scandal-mongers  moretbtt 
sufl5cient  confirmation  of  the  suspicions  that 
were  awakened  in  her  mind,  by  Millicent's 
frantic  attempt  at  suicide,  by  throwing  he^ 
self  under  the  feet  of  Edward's  horse. 

Queen  Elizabeth  might,  however,  have 
spared  herself  this  uncharitable  exhibitiw 
of  jealousy  towards  a  deceased  rival ;  for 
when  the  messengers  sent  by  the  king  to 
take  orders  for  the  burial  of  Millicent  reach- 
ed the  cottage  in  Epping  Forest,  they  found 
it  absolutely  deserted;  the  corpse  of  Milli- 
cent had  been  removed,  and  the  nun  was 
not  to  be  found.     The  servant  at  the  hut 
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ted  all  knowledge  of  this  mysterious  re- 
ral,  and  his  replies,  when  examined' on 
subject  before  the  kinjij,  were  so  straight- 
irard  and  simple,  that  Edward  himself 
I  fidn  to  credit  the  man's  assertion. 
in  inquiry  which  he  caused  to  be  made 
the  Minories  convent,  to  which  Milli- 
t  had  been  carried  after  the  fall,  from 
ich  she  had  apparently  recovered  to  die 
ckly  of  a  broken  heart,  was  equally  un- 
cessful. 

The  nun  Cornelia,  who  had  accompanied 
llicent  to  that  convent  after  the  accident 
the  Corn-market,  was  wholly  unknown 
the  Minoresses,  who  had  neither  seen  nor 
ird  any  thing  either  of  her  or  the  damsel 
ce  the  day  when  the  latter,  apparently 
ivalescent,  was  removed  to  her  residence 
Epping.  As  to  Sir  Roger  of  Brakenhill, 
lom  Edward  also  suspected  to  be  impli- 
ted  in  the  disappearance  of  Millicent's  re- 
uns,  his  own  rage,  when  informed  of  that 
ysterious  event,  was  so  excessive,  that  the 
ng  was  convinced  that  he  was  as  ignorant, 

VOL.IL  9 
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and  as  much  amazed  at  the  affiur,  u 
self. 

Thus  time  passed  on,  and  in  the  wl 
dissipation,  and  the  turmoil  of  state  a: 
Edward  came  gradually  to  think  les 
quently,  and  with  less  pain,  of  the  \os 
of  his  victims;  when,  sleeping  one  nij 
his  palace  of  Sheen,  he  dreamed  tk 
heard  a  strain  of  exquisite  music,  and 
Millicent,  lovely  as  ever,  sate,  as  sb 
wont  to  sit,  beside  his  sick  couch,  and  to 
her  lute  and  sang.  The  impressions  o 
dream  were  so  vivid,  that,  as  the  king 
ed  suddenly,  the  music  still  sounded 
ears,  seeming  as  though  it  had  awa 
him.  Then  a  whole  tide  of  tender  ai 
morseful  reflections  rushed  even  on  th( 
of  the  dissolute  Edward,  and  he  bi 
sighed  as  he  murmured  the  name  of 
cent.  A  responsive  sigh  seemed  to 
near  him,  and,  rising  on  his  bed,  he  sa 
thought  he  saw,  a  female  figure  dothi 
white  standing  in  the  centre  of  his  chaB 
the  attitude  was  pensive,  and  the  eyes 
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toned,  with  a  melancholy  expression,  to- 
wards his  couch. 

A  brave  and  gallant  cavalier  as  ever  lived 
WBS  Edward  the  Fourth ;  but  his  pulse  beat 
nore  quickly,  and  his  frame  thrilled  with 
ear  at  that  moment;  for  that  slender  form, 
md  those  melancholy  eyes,  belonged  to  one 
rho  was  no  longer  of  this  world.  It  was 
iniicent  who  seemed  to  stand  before  him, 
"obed  as  he  had  last  seen  her,  in  the  white 
tnd  wrapping  gannents  of  the  grave. 

Gazing  at  the  motionless  form  in  a  horror 
hat  presently  gave  way  to  a  tender,  sorrow- 
ill  remembrance,  the  ^ing  pronounced  the 
tame  of  the  dead  girl;  then  the  figure  seem- 
d  to  recede,  and,  as  he  sprang  from  his 
ouch,  with  the  intent  to  grasp  it,  suddenly 
liiished  from  his  sight. 

After  himself  carefully  searching  the  apart- 
lent,  the  king  summoned  the  pages  who 
Icpt  in  the  antechamber,  who  all,  however, 
totested  that  no  person  had  passed  them, 
tid  that  no  sound  of  music  had  met  their 
irs;  and  thus  Edward,  who  was  in  nowise 
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inclined  to  superstition,  was  compelled  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  been  misled  by  some  extra- 
ordinary optical  delusion^  caused  by  the 
vivid  impressions  of  his  dream. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

Let  us 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword,  and,  like  good  men, 
Bestride  our  down-falVn  birthdom  ;  each  new  mom 
New  widows  howl,  and  orphans  cry ;  new  sorrows 
Strike  hearen  in  the  face ! 

Macbeth. 

The  autumn  of  the  year  1470,  brought  a 
severe  reverse  of  fortune  to  Edward  the 
Fourth ;  the  short  space  of  five  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  his  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth Woodville,  had  shown  the  great  nobi- 
lity that  her  grasping  selfishness  was  far 
more  prejudicial  to  their  interests  and  power 
than  the  proud  rule  of  her  lion-hearted 
rival,  the  exiled  Margaret.  Every  office  of 
trust  and  profit  was  greedily  seized  on  by 
the  family  of  Elizabeth ;  while  no  disparity 
of  years  was  suffered  to  interfere  with  their 
marriage  projects.  Thus,  while  her  brother 
John,  to  the  profound  disgust  of  the  people, 
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wedded  in  his  twentieth  year  the  dow^^^ 
duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  queen  secured 
Thomas,  one  of  her  own  sons  by  Sir  ^'^ 
Grey,  the  king's  niece,  the  heiress  of  Exe*^ 
this  child-bride,  however,  died  in  her  ^^^ 
nority,  and  the  rapacious  Elizabeth  wa5  i^ 
that  instance  disappointed. 

Though  the  dissolute  habits  of  EdwHitf 
were  by  no  means  corrected  after  his  mar* 
riage,  his  wife  seems,  in  matters  of  state,  to 
have  governed  him  at  her  will ;  and,  at  te 
instigation,  he  scrupled  not  to  act  unjustlf 
towards  the  highest  nobility,  or  ungrateloll^ 
by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  whom  he  acto* 
ally  owed  his  crown.  Thus,  shortly  after 
his  marriage,  the  Lord  Mountjoy,  the  trea- 
surer of  England,  was  removed  to  make  way 
for  the  queen's  father,  who  was  created  Earl 
Rivers;  and  soon  afterwards,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  the  office 
of  high  constable  was  also  awarded  to  him. 
With  regard  to  Warwick,  the  affront  whidi 
the  marriage  of  the  king,  so  surreptitiody 
contracted  at  a  time  when  the  great  nobfe- 
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ilia  ^^aa  treating,  with  his  sovereign's  cou- 
nty for  lijg  alliance  with  a  foreign  princess, 
as  louowed  up  by  a  succession  of  insults 
nd  injuria .  ^\^^  Woodvilles  superseded  him 
Q  the  council,  and,  to  crown  his  insolence 
ind  ingratitude,  the  licentious  Edward  in- 
'olted,  with  his  miscalled  love,  the  beauti- 
U  Isabel,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Warwick, 
•  damsel  of  spotless  character,  and  greatly 
^  superior  in  rank  of  the  woman  whom  he 
td  chosen  to  make  his  wife.  The  particu- 
fs  of  his  final  rupture  with  the  great  noble 
whom  he  owed*  so  much,  of  the  intrigues 
lich  he  practised  to  prevent  the  marriage 
the  lady  Isabel  with  his  brother  Clarence, 
I  insurrection  in  the  north,  during  which 
queen's  father.  Earl  Rivers,  and  her  bro- 
r  John  were  beheaded,  they  being  ex- 
inely  unpopular  from  their  exactions,  and 
u  the  earl  havmg  tampered  with  the 
oage  and  money  circulation,  are  detailed 
history. 

'n  the  autumn  of  1470,  then,  the  cloud  of 
adverse  fortune  seemed  gathering  darkly 
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over  the  house  of  York.  Warwick,  in  c 
with  his  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Clare 
had  reconciled  himself  to  Queen  Haigfl 
and  her  son,  the  Lancastrian  Prino 
Wales,  now  a  noble  youth  of  eigh 
had  espoused  the  Lady  Anne,  the  you 
daughter  of  the  great  earl.  Even 
news  failed,  however,  to  rouse  Ed 
from  the  political  inactivity  into  y 
he  was  plunged  by  his  love  of  plea 
he  even  took  the  two  brothers  of  Wai 
the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Mj 
Montague,  into  his  favour,  and  either 
culed  the  idea  of  Warwick  efFectir 
invasion,  or  protested  that  he  shoult 
too  much  rejoice  if  the  earl  would 
put  himself  into  his  power. 

It  was,  then,  towards  the  close  of  a 
day  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
two  travellers,  wearing  the  habit  of  bui 
of  the  time,  but  with  faces  bronzed, 
rently  by  long  sojourn  in  foreign  c 
urged  their  horses  over  an  uncultivate 
somewhat  dreary  tract  of  land  on  th 
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^  of  Yorkshire.  The  scene,  however, 
lough  rude,  was  picturesque  and  varied — 
Aground,  sometimes  broken  into  wild  glens 
id  hollows,  enclosed  by  hills,  either  bleak  and 
iren,  or  thinly  clad  with  dark  and  stunted 
'trees;  while,  at  others,  it  stretched  away  in 
)wn  heaths,  which  either  sloped  gently 
inwards  to  the  sea,  affording  a  distant 
npse  of  its  waters  in  the  dark-blue  line 
ich  blended  with  the  horizon,  or  was  itself 
rted  by  steep  cra^^gy  rocks,  which  in  a 
usand  fantastic  shapes  overhung  the 
•re,  while  their  crevices  and  hollow 
esses  echoed   mournfully  the  wailing  of 

wind,  and  the  subdued    roar   of   the 
ters. 

That  September  day  had  been  extremely 
try;  but  now  the  bank  of  heavy  clouds, 
le,  edged  by  lurid  red,  amid  which  the 
I  was  sinking,  the  occasional  sough  of 
id  that  swept  across  the  waste,  and  then 
'e  place  to  a  dead  calm,  together  with  the 

of  some  large  drops  of  rain,  warned  the 
sellers  of  an  approaching  thunder-storm. 
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They  had  travelled  many  miles  that  daj 
and  their  steeds  were  sore  wearied,  and  Ae 
now  looked  anxiously  round  for  some  pl« 
of  shelter. 

They  were  at  that  moment  in  the  mid 
of  a  dreary  heath,  the  uniformity  of  whi 
was  here  and  there  broken,  either  by  akix 
clad  with  dwarf  firs,  or  by  a  briery  gl 
impassable  with  the  prickly  holly  that  di 
its  sides.  About  a  mile  on  their  left,  ab 
of  splintered  rocks  shut  out  the  sea,  t 
roar  of  which,  as  it  was  lashed  by  the  risii 
wind,  the  herald  of  the  tempest,  mig 
be  distinctly  heard.  •  To  their  right,  ai 
towards  the  verge  of  the  heath,  they  coul 
however,  through  the  twilight^  which, 
consequence  of  the  season  and  the  gathe 
ing  storm-clouds,  descended  very  quick! 
perceive  the  outline  of  an  ancient  towe 
and,  though  with  little  hope  to  find  it  i 
habited,  they  pressed  their  horses  in  tl 
direction  of  this  building.  This  hope,  hoi 
ever,  they  were  fain  to  abandon  on  a  near 
approach ;  for  they  found  that  it  was  bui 
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Q  the  centre  of  a  small  lake,  and  thoroughly 
lisiiiantledy  with  the  casements  beaten  out, 
od  the  grey  walls  garlanded  with  ivy  and 
rowned  with  moss;  it  was  evidently  aban- 
kmed  to  decay.  A  boat,  moored  to  a  post  on 
he  borders  of  the  lake,  was  dropping  to 
■eces;  and,  disturbed  by  the  trampling  of 
he  horses,  the  bittern  rose  with  a  hoarse 
ly  from  her  nest  among  the  reeds  and  tall 
lags  that  overhung  the  lake,  and  flitted 
rith  a  heavy  wing  across  its  waters. 

A  melancholy  and  sublime  object  was 
hat  lonely  tower,  either  as  it  wound  darkly 
md  dimly  through  the  dense  and  vapoury 
liBcurity  of  the  evening,  or  touched  by  the 
i^tning,  which  now  began  to  flash  athwart 
he  sky,  became  suddenly  distinct,  brooding 
U  it  were  over  the  still  glassy  waters  that 
drrounded  it,  and  looking  mournfully  ma- 
^c,  with  its  grey  walls  unsubdued  by  the 
vogress  of  time,  and  the  black  yawning 
Bvities  of  the  dismantled  casementa 

As  this  tower  was  evidently  deserted,  and 
he  travellers  had  no  means  of  crossing  the 
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lake,  80  as  to  procure  within  it  eveft  ' 
shelter  from  the  storm,  they  again  set  fa 
wards,  and,  after  proceeding  for  about 
quarter  of  a  mile  further  on  the  heath,  li 
the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  a  glimii) 
apparently  that  of  a  taper,  shining  throi 
the  dense  blackness  which  succeeded  a  vi 
flash  of  lightning.  This  glimmering  I 
appeared  amid  a  clump  of  trees,  which, 
approaching,  the  travellers  found  to  shi 
a  kind  of  hostel  on  the  borders  of  the  hi 
Right  glad  of  the  prospect  of  shelter 
food,  especially  as  the  storm  now  bega 
increase  in  violence,  accompanied  by  a 
feet  deluge  of  rain,  the  travellers  pit 
eagerly  forwards;  and,  in  answer  to  i 
summons,  the  door  was  presently  ope 
and  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age 
peared,  holding  a  lamp,  by  the  ray  of  iw 
he  appeared  to  scrutinize  them  with  i 
curiosity  than  politeness.  He  then  in^ 
them  to  enter,  and,  as  if  conscioiis  tha 
manner  of  eyeing  them  must  have  1 
offensive,  he  mumbled  something  about 
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^  being  lonely,  and  that  it  behoved  a 
I  to  be  careful  whom  he  let  into  his 
^  in  times  when  wild  soldiers  were 
riDg  the  country  up  and  down.      He 

called  a  boy  to  take  the  travellers', 
s,  and  led  the  way  into  a  large  kitchen, 
3  it  appeared  that,  however  lonely  was 
ituation  of  this  house,  there  was  no 
)f  good  cheer.  The  kitchen  was  a  long 
(X)fed  apartment,  with  the  enormous 
h  and  gaping  chimney  in  use  at  the 
Within  this  chimney  hung  a  store  of 

tongues,  and  several  hams  of  a  size, 
probably  a  flavour,  to  keep  up  the 
t  of  the  country.     A  long  dresser  was 

furnished  with  drinking-horns,  and 
hers  of  brass  and  wood.  A  prime  sir- 
was  roasting  at  the  fire,  and  from  a 
I  stew-pan  there  issued  the  savoury 
r  of  a  ragout  of  fowls.  The  occupants 
le  place,  when  our  travellers  entered, 

a  hard-featured,  but  withal  dismal- 
ng  woman,  who  was  occupied  with 
iding  to  the  cookery;  a  youth  of  about 


seventeeB,  habited  as  the  page  of 
knight  or  gentleman ;  and  some  half-deim 
men,  m  rough  and  rode,  eren  m  tkif 
aspect  and  attirei  that  the  remarks  made  by 
the  host  upon  two  persons  so  respectable 
and  sober  in  (heir  demeanonr  as  the  Bew 
arrivals^  seemed  veiy  soperfluous  indeed 

These  men,  then,  who  were  clad  in  \m 
of  dark  woollen  and  greasy  leathern  jcrki^ 
were  seated  round  a  table  composed  d 
boards  laid  upon  tressels^  and  caroumng  q^ 
the  contents  of  two  huge  flagons,  the  ooe 
containing  strong  waters^  and  the  other  bat 
spiced  ale,  which  was  scarcely  less  potent 
and  intoxicating. 

These  men  were  talking  eagerly  of  4* 
state  of  the  country  as  the  travellers  entertfJ? 
and  interlarding  their  conversation  TfiA 
more  oaths  than  were  at  all  nec^w?*^ 
mingled  with  abuse  of  the  woman,  who* 
they  called  Gillian,  and  whom  they  f^ 
because  their  supper  was  not  ready. 

She  meanwhile  scowled  and  muttered,  brt 
went  on  preparing  the  food,  occafflonillj) 
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4>wever,  addressing  a  word  or  two,  accom- 
uied  with  a  look,  as  gracious  as  her  hard 
wntenance  could  assume,  to  the  youth 
efore  alluded  to,  who,  with  a  half-scared  and 
jghtened  aspect,  had  shrunk  into  a  corner 
ear  the  fireplace,  from  whence  he  occasion- 
Uy  turned  an  anxious  glance  to  the  rude 
arty  at  the  table.  The  features  of  this 
'oath,  as  they  were  occasionally  lighted  up 
y  a  ruddier  blaze  of  the  logs  upon  the 
dearth,  appeared  exquisitely  beautiful,  but 
lale  and  sad ;  his  smooth  rounded  cheeks, 
Uilicately  modelled  chin,  and  pouting  coral 
ips,  would  have  become  a  maiden,  no  less 
dban  the  long  ringlets  of  his  golden  hair, 
ind  his  small  white  hand ;  his  attire  was  a 
jerkin  and  hose  of  tawny  colour,  guarded 
with  light  blue.  His  evident  anxiety,  how- 
ever, to  escape  notice  did  not  appear  to 
i?ail  him ;  for  at  the  moment  of  the  entrance 
of  the  host  and  the  two  travellers,  a  loud 
toar  of  laughter  burst  from  the  noisy  party 
It  the  table,  one  of  whom  had  noticed  the 
KKIP  boy's  timid  looks,  and  proffering  him 


table,  and  take  a  sip  of  this  good 
will  make  a  man  of  thee,  warm 
and  thy  spirit,  and  make  thee  str< 
take  in  the  good  sport  which  b  p 
U3  by  the  landing  of  the  Earl  of 
Marry,  but  I  deem  the  stout  © 
will  quake,  and  the  cause  of  Qarr 
sor  prove  still  a  lost  one,  an  tho 
in  the  armies  of  King  Edward  1" 
"  Nay  1 "  returned  the  youth,  gei 
ing  the  proflFered  drink,  "  I  give  3 
fair  sir ;  but  those  strong  waters 
too  potent  for  my  weak  brain;  ai 
I  do  not  stint  to  own,  that  I  am  i 
to  serve  in  the  bower  of  my  lad 
the  battle-field  with  my  lordl** 
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the  roughest  of  us,  and  when  those  fair 
locb  of  thine  are  grizzled,  and  thy  smooth 
fjfceek  tanned  and  furrowed,  my  lady  will 
bsve  none  of  thee ;  but  neither  grey  locks 
^nr  farrowed  faces  will  be  carped  at  by  my 
iovd,  seeing  that  an  old  cavalier  is  more 
mnrth  than  a  new  one.  Deny  me  not, 
therefore ;  take  a  pull  at  this  good  drink,  and, 
Mien  thou  dost  next  patter  thy  prayers, 
1^  thanks  that  thou  hast  fallen  in  with 
Hich  choice  hands  and  bold  hearts  as  those 
4  my  comrades  here,  and  that  such  a  com- 
itany  of  honourable  gentlemen  are  willing  to 
akethee  under  their  protection  and  teaching. 
Jtow  I  promise  thee,  if  thou  dost  take  thy 
liink  like  a  man,  and  withal  the  fair  share  of 
She  viands  with  which  Dame  Gillian  will 
^eriiaps  favour  us  some  time  before  mid- 
tight,  thou  shalt  ride  to  York  with  us  to- 
tionow ;  and  now  draw  up  thy  seat,  for  we 
tte  like  King  Edward  himself,  and  when  we 
^disafe  a  grace  we  are  not  wont  to  have 
t  met  coldly." 
Thus  urged,  the  youth  with  evident  reluc- 

TOL.  IL  R 


"13ah!  thou  make  thy  journ 
without  company!  "  returned  tl 
a  burst  of  laughter,  in  which  1: 
joined;  "  why,  thou  wouldst  be 
by  a  puff  of  wind,  or  drowned 
as  high  as  my  shoe-top.  No— i 
here  patiently  till  the  morning 
take  thee  to  York  on  my  own 
thy  arm  twined  lovingly  roun 
like  that  of  a  maiden." 

While  this  conversation  was 
the  host  would  have  placed  his 
at  the  board;  but,  with  the  pie 
clothes  were  wet  with  the  tempei 
their  seats  closer  to  the  fire,  whe 
provided  with  a  small  table  to  the 
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M8t  meat,  together  with  a  huge  dish  full 
>f  the  stewed  fowls,  and  a  couple  of  enor- 
noos  brown  loaves;  and,  while  occupied 
irith  their  supper,  the  boisterous  conversa- 
Son  of  the  men  at  the  large  table  was  some- 
Niat  subdued.  When,  however,  their  hunger 
was  somewhat  subdued,  he  who  had  addressed 
ihe  youth  turned  somewhat  abruptly  to  the 
lew-comers,  saying,  "Well,  my  masters, 
irbat  news  is  there  abroad?  Come  ye  from 
lie  east,  the  west,  or  the  south?  Can  you 
dl  if  the  report  be  true,  that  the  earl  has 
anded  and  set  the  witling  Harry  free,  and 
snow  marching  with  an  army  against  King 
Edward?" 

"In  sooth,  friend,"  answered  one  of  the 
travellers,  "we  are  but  plain  and  simple 
Ijorghers,  joumejdng  from  Grantham  to 
York,  and  who,  for  our  parts,  wish  heartily 
that  all  these  despiteous  quarrels  between 
bugs  and  nobles  were  at  an  end ;  for  they 
doaore  hann  to  quiet  men  of  trade.  Marry, 
^  concern  not  ourselves  whether  this  news 
rf the  earls  landing  be  true  or  not,  so  that 


curious  and  suspicious  looks  wi 
had  greeted  them  on  opening  tl 
bear  not,  without  offence  be  it 
pect  of  simple  English  townsmi 
have  sworn  now,  from  the  so 
speech,  age,  and  from  your 
faces,  too,  that  ye  had  seen  i 
travel" 

"That  may  be,"  quietly  a 
burgher  who  had  before  spoken, 
ter  of  marvel  for  English  dealc 
and  silks  to  visit  Italy  and  tl 
tries  ?  " 

"  Truly  not — ^truly  not^  Mr  i 
host    "  I  meant  no  offence  in 
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ftdyantage  him,  and  for  that  matter  your- 
•dves  too,  fidr  sir,  if  you  could  be  the  bearer 
of  certain  tidings  as  to  Warwick." 

"It  is  not  in  my  power,  friend  host,  cither 
■0  to  advantage  Master  Roper  or  myself," 
returned  the  burgher  drily,  "  since  I  cannot 
Bpeak  for  what  I  do  not  know." 

"Soothly  not  1 "  interposed  the  man  Ro- 
per; "but  worthy  burghers,  journeying  to 
Topk,  ye  have  doubtless  a  good  store  of 
boad  pieces,  both  silver  and  gold,  and  if  ye 
can  give  us  %no  news  as  to  Warwick,  I  can 
pve  ye  this  which  touches  yourselves.  Our 
country  down  here  in  the  north  is  rousing 
ttp  at  the  report  of  the  earl's  landing,  and, 
taldng  licence  from  the  unquiet  time,  there 
We  bands  of  marauding  varlets  abroad  who 
cany  arms,  and  will  call  themselves  the 
feges  either  of  King  Edward  or  King  Harry, 
••  occasion  requires,  but  who  like  better  to 
fflt  against  the  well-stored  purses  of  such 
'''ealthy  and  honest  burghers  as  thou  and  thy 
Hend  there,  than  todo  service  in  atented  field, 
fther  for  one  king  or  the  other.    Now,  my  ad- 


repel  some  hard  knocks,  and  it 
well-armed   band  who,  when   in 
panionship,  shall  take  ye  at  an  a 
**  Much  thanks  for  thy  courtes 
returned  the  burgher;  "butthei 
verb  which  tells  of  the  blithe  sine 
traveller  who  carries  an  empty  ] 
my  friend  and  I  are  traveller^ 
bear  full  ones  in  such  troublous  ti 
fore,  we  have  but  wherewithal 
reckoning  on  the  road,  and  shall 
our  correspondents  at  York  by 
change ;  and  now,  as  we  are  sore  w 
a  day's  hard  travel,  we  will  wish 
good-night,  and  beg  our  host  to 
our  chamber." 
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vrith  the  upper  apartments.  Beside  this 
staircase  was  a  pantry,  from  which,  daring 
die  supper,  Gillian  had  brought  the  bread 
and  cheese,  and  some  cold  meat;  and  now, 
harrying  towards  it  with  a  large  dish  con- 
tainiDg  the  remains  of  the  stewed  fowls,  she 
Btumbled  against  one  of  the  burghers,  and 
fi^with  the  dish  in  hef  hands;  then  as  the 
burgher,  who  had  himself  been  wellnigh 
overturned,  stooped  to  raise  her,  she  looked 
at  him  significantly,  and  said  in  a  hurried 
whisper,  "  Be  watchful  I  beware  of  sleep! " 

The  host,  meanwhile,  who  had  half-way 
•scended  the  steep  and  narrow  staircase, 
iearing  the  noise  of  Gillian's  fall,  turned 
lack  to  reprove  her  for  the  carelessness  that 
kad  occasioned  the  accident;  when,  first 
putting  her  finger  to  her  lips  in  a  warning 
Planner,  she  affected  to  be  busy  in  picking 
ttp  the  fragments  of  the  broken  dish.  The 
W  then  led  the  two  burghers  through  a 
long  narrow  passage,  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 
2^  to  a  dreary  little  chamber  containing 
'Wo  beds,  or  rather  pallets,  one  of  which 


stool.  The  rafters  were  bare,  and 
narrow  casement  was  placed  so 
roof  that  no  glimpse  of  the  pros 
out  could  be  obtained  from  it.  V 
guests  a  repose  which  the  accom 
of  the  apartment  did  not  seem  ca] 
promote,  the  host  set  down  the 
retired,  leaving  the  burghers  to  \ 
discussion  of  the  warning  receive 
woman  Gillian.  Meantime,  on  re 
the  room  below,  the  host  found 
Roper  sitting  apart  from  his  c( 
with  a  thoughtful  air.  The  yo 
who,  like  the  burghers,  had  con 
weariness,  had  been  shoMoi  by  tl 
Gillian,  into  a  kind  of  closet,  sepa 
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bini  to  doy  beside  that  worthy,  the  host 
qpdce  a  word  or  two  to  Gillian,  and  then 
peered  cautiously  through  the  square  of  glass 
into  the  closet.  There,  however,  he  saw 
lie  young  page  stretched  at  full  length,  and 
ipparently  in  a  sound  sleep,  upon  the  poor 
led  which  it  contained,  and  which  consisted, 
ndeed,  only  of  a  litter  .of  clean  straw,  with 
I  couple  of  blankets  thrown  over  it  Satis- 
ied,  seemingly,  with  this  inspection,  the  host 
at  down  beside  Roper,  and,  gravely  filling 
BiDself  a  horn  of  spiced  ale,  he  drained  it  to 
ike  bottom,  and  then,  looking  at  Roper, 
ihook  his  head,  and  said — 

"  There  is  no  work  to-night,  my  friend — 
ionel  The  game  is  not  worth  the  running 
fcwnl  A  couple  of  canting,  cheating,  cun- 
3bg  burghers ;  travelling,  forsooth,  with 
^  bills  of  exchange!  Faugh  1  how  I  hate 
iQcii  pitiful  fellows!  Give  me  the  dashing, 
iediing,  young  swashbucklers,  who  bear  a 
^  store  of  blood-red  pieces  in  their  purses, 
^  make  their  heads  light  with  full  beakers. 
Ht  these  cautious,  cringing  burghers,  who 


"  Patience,  friend  Stocks,  pati( 
the  man  Roper,  "  and  thank  thj 
that,  by  chance,  last  week  rene 
quaintance  of  twenty  years  ag 
thee  thou  hast  a  chance  to  secan 
night,  for  which,  through  m; 
Linprridge,  I  can  bargain  to  secu 
from  the  proud  Sir  Roger  of  B 
store  of  gold  pieces  that  shall  p^ 
thy  earnings  for  a  twelvemonth 
trade  of  cutting  the  throats  of  j 
wayfarers  I  Have  you  never 
name  of  Sir  Ale3me  Fitzherbert, 
repute  in  the  service  of  Queen  1 

"In  truth  have  I!"  answer 
Stocks :  "  and  I  am  free  to  own 
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might  bring  my  throat  into  closer 
itanceship  with  the  dagger  of  that 
than  I   should  care  for;   this    Sir 

being,  by  all  I  have  heard,  a  man 
wann  in  his  love  and  fierce  in  his 
\.  But  in  sooth,  Roper,  I  deem  you 
j;  for  my  master,  I  know,  thinks  that 
yne  is  dead ;  it  is  years  since  he  has 
en  in  England." 

mow  that,"  answered  Roper;  "yet 
lee,  Mic^hael  Stocks,  that  dark-skinned, 
aired  man  in  the  burgher's  dress  is  no 
han  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert.  I  knew 
I  London ;  he  was  one  of  the  finest 
s  of  the  time;  and  I  tell  thee,  that  not 
ir  Roger  of  Brakenhill,but  our  gallant 
Edward  himself,  would  give  its  weight 
i   were    that   knight's   head  at  his 

Something  he  is  changed,  and  made 
ar  even  than  he  was  wont,  by  toil  and 

but  five  years  pass  lightly  over  the 
f  one  so  young  as  he,  and  he  looks 
[ay  older  since  he  killed  Miles  Barton, 
tty  a  fellow  as  I   ever  had  in  my 
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employ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  reacoed  * 
wild  lady  who  had  broken  faith  towards  ]!# 
wedded  lord,  and  was  so  saved  from  he9= 
righteous  punishment  by  Sir  Aleyne." 

"  And  you  think  that  this  bui^her  is  St ; 
Aleyne?"  again  reiterated  the  host. 

"  I  would  swear  to  it^ "  answered  Roper, 
"  though  my  life  should  be  the  next  moment 
the  forfeit  if  I  were  mistaken!" 

Well,  well!"  muttered  Michael  Stocksi 
"  there  would  be  no  such  danger  for  thee  ' 
an  thou  didst  mistake,  Roper;  as  it  is,  l 
shall  deal  with  this  guest  by  the  old  rule, 
in  the  bare  suspicion  only  that  he  may  be 
Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert." 

"  Not  quite  so  neither,  Michael  Stocb!* 
returned  the  man  Roper;  "you  must  not 
altogether  deal  with  him  by  your  old  rule; 
he  must  be  delivered  alive,  either  to  Sir 
Roger  of  Brakenhill  or  King  Edward." 

"  I  understand, "  answered  the  host;  "bat 
you  will  remember,  Master  Roper,  I  therebf 
myself  encounter  extra  peril,  for  he  is  well 
armed.    I  observed  both  sword  and  dagger  tf 
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118  aide;  despite  his  burgher's  habit,  he  will 
ight  hard  no  doubt,  and  that  muscular  man 
A  lus  company  is,  or  I  much  mbdoubt,  a 
|ood  hand  with  any  weapon.  As  for  my  own 
■uter,  I  know  that  nought  would  please  him 
better  than  to  see  this  Sir  Alejme  lie  dead 
before  him;  and  who  shall  hold  me  instead 
if  I  spare  his  life  and  risk  mine  own  to 
j^easure  thine?" 

^  Why,  what  a  poor  coward  thou  art  I " 
lud  Roper  with  a  tone  of  contempt ;  "  great 
^nings  are  only  to  be  had  at  the  risk  of  a 
gwat  loss.  Is  it  not  worth  thy  while  to 
vun  some  risks  with  this  knight  and  his 
fiiendy  whom,  at  the  worst,  thou  canst  hold 
It  a  great  disadvantage,  for  the  chance  of 
iQch  a  store  of  gold  pieces  as  may  enable 
ftee  to  retire  from  this  risky  business 
altogether,  and  live  like  a  gentleman  for 
•he  rest  of  your  days  1  Why,  King  Edward 
abiself  has  played  with  his  head  to  win  the 
*own ;  and  I  tell  thee  that,  if  thou  do  but 
>^  this  knight  alive,  thou  shalt  so  ad- 
^tage  King  Edward's  cause,   that  thou 
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canst  ask  a  great  boon  indeed  to  1 
for,  apart  from  the  matter  tha 
king,  as  I  have  heard  from  my  fr 
ridge,  hath  a  grudge' against  this 
a  matter  of  some  damsel  whom 
loved,  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert  ho 
secrets  of  the  Lancastrians,  of  wh 
ever  been  a  trusted  agent,  and 
behalf  he  doubtless  travels  thus  e 
the  north.     But,  apart  from  all 
not  be  a  little  more  confidential 
friends,  Michael  Stocks  ?    I  must 
forth  for  York  at  once,  to  carry 
news  that    Sir   Aleyne   Fitzherl 
England;  which  in  sooth,  I  tell  tl 
mind  much  confirms  the  report 
wicflc  also  hath  landed.     But,  th< 
I  can  leave  here  two,  or  even  thi 
men,  to  help  thee  in   the  worki 
dainty  devices. " 

"  No,  no  ! "  answered  the  mj 
eagerly,  "  that  will  not  need — tha 
need  I  Doubtless  I  shall  be  able 
bidding,  and  secure  this  knight  ; 
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my  device  is  mine  own,  the  secret  of  which 
lean  impart  to  none." 

"  Jost  as  thou  wilt  1 "  returned  Roper  with 
ftBoeer;  **!  do  not  seek  to  rob  thee  of  thy 
bvention,  which  I  doubt  would  be  but  little 
to  my  taste,  save  and  except  in  cases  such  as 
that  which  makes  it  needful  that  the  life  of 
tiua  Sir  Aleyne  should,  if  possible,  be  spared. 
I  like  the  straightforward  matter  of  knock- 
ing a  man  on  the  head  if  he  does  not  surrender 
Raaonably,  a  marvellous  deal  more  than 
iQch  sly  and  tedious  methods  as  have  al- 
twys  been  preferred  by  thee.  Go  your 
twys,  then ;  do  as  it  lists  thee.  I  see  the 
*Min  is  over  and  the  moon  up;  so  I  will  be 
ctf  for  York  with  my  merry  men  at  once, 
•nd  will  see  thee  again  ere  noon,  when  I  will 
ke  provided  with  an  escort  befitting  so  dis- 
inguished  a  knight,  to  receive  from  thee  the 
K)dy  of  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert  dead  or  alive, 
>Ut,  pray  thee,  let  it  be  alive  if  possible! " 

This  conversation  had  been  carried  on  by 
^e  pair  engaged  in  it  in  a  half-subdued  tone, 
le  companions  of  Roper  still  carousing  at 
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the  table,  heedless  of  any  change  in  the  de- 
signs of  their  leader,  so  that  they  received 
their  stipulated  pay.  Thus,  though  they  had 
reckoned  on  remaining  at  the  hostel  till  day- 
break, they  showed  neither  surprise  nor  dis* 
pleasure  when  bidden  by  Roper  to  make 
ready  for  an  immediate  departure,  and,  in 
ten  minutes  after  they  had  received  that  in- 
timation, they  had  saddled  and  mounted 
their  horses,  and  were  riding  at  a  brisk  pace 
across  the  now  moonlit  moor. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

Who  rears  the  bloody  hand  ? 

SlGBR. 

During  the  conversation  between  Roper 
-and  Stocks,  the  woman  Gillian,  having  re- 
'moved  the  dishes  with  the  remains  of  the 
I  meat,  and  furnished  the  party  who  had  par- 
r  taken  of  them  with  a  fresh  supply  of  drink, 
i  liad  seated  herself  in  one  of  the  chimney-cor- 
ners, and,  taking  her  distaff,  with  an  ap- 
parently unobservant  and  sullen  air  com- 
menced spinning,  keeping  at  the  same  time 
a  countenance  so  stolid  and  composed,  that 
it  might  have  been  imagined  that  she  thought 
only, of  the  threads  that  passed  through  her 
fingers,  and  heard  only  the  whirring  of  the 
wheel. 

So  soon,  however,  as  Roper  and  his  men 
Iiad  departed,  and  Stocks  returned  to  his 
place   by  the  fireside,  she   looked  up,  and 

TOL.  n.  s 
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i      ^  .  I   Jl 

said  in  a  bw  voice,  but  with  a 
of  tone  and  aspect  that  seemed  to  dendi 
that  she  would  not  be  trifled  wUh—'^Itk 
well  that  this  man  Roper  denred  theeti 
spare  the  lives.bf  your  guests  to-night" 

'^  And  why  so^  dame  goblin?"  ansvenl 
Stocks.  ^'  Sappo^e,  now,  it  should  plesnoi 
to  deal  with  them  as  with  others^  wheshoiii 
gainsay  my  will?" 

^^  I  would  I""  returned  the  woman^  calii^ 

"  You  would  ?"  returned  the  man  witht 
brutal  laugh.  ^^  Good  lack  !  poor  Gillitf^ 
I  doubt  me  thou  art  distraught,  and  hM 
the  fancy  lurking  in  thy  bnun  that  thoutft 
still  the  comely  matron  of  twenty  yeanago^ 
when,  in  sooth,  thy  cherry  lips  and  brigH 
eyes  could  win  me  to  any  thing — ay,  ereft 
to  the  cutting  thy  husband's  throat,  androih 
ning  away  with  thee  afterwards  ! " 

^'*  Have  a  care,  Michael  Stocks  !'*  saidtk 
woman  rising,  and  dashing  down  the  spinA 
with  such  violence  that  the  wheel  wtf 
broken.  "  Have  a  care  !  do  not,  for  theato 
of  thine  own  throat,  remind  me  of  wW  * 
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^^  of  the  dark  deed  that  robbed  an 
'^t  man  of  life,  lest  I  remind  thee  that, 
^h  vain  and  wanton,  of  all  share  in  that 
le  I  was  innocent.'' 

Ay,  ay  I  very  innocent  I "  reiterated  the 
"  And  that  tale  would  have  done  for 
len  of  the  law,  Gillian,  hadst  thou  left 
md  denounced  me  while  thou  wast 
n  and  rosy;  but  now  that  thou  art  old, 
igly,  and  lean,  and  withered  enough  for 
;h,  who,  think  you,  will  believe  the  story 
Moreover,  when  I  declare  its  false- 

and  testify  that  it  is  out  of  malice  thou 
prefer  such  accusation,  because  I  have 
low  discovered  that  thy  hand  robbed 
usbandoflife?" 

Vithered  enough  for  a  witch!"  said  the 
m,  whom  this  allusion  to  her  decayed 
y  seemed  to  exasperate  beyond  endu- 
.  "  Withered  enough  for  a  witch,  am 
lave  a  care,  then,  for  witches  are  ill  to 
with,  and  I  am  weary  of  my  life; 
d  and  ill  treated,  toiling  worse  than  a 

and  witnessing  scenes  in  this  den  of 
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thine  iniquities  which  my  very  soul  a.  ^  » 
if  you  would  not  that  I  should  do  the^  ^"^ 
worse  harm,  Michael  Stocks,  let  me  go  ^^^ 

While  Gillian  spoke  thus,  the  man  ^^ 
fetched  a  quantity  of  strong  cordage,  B  ^* 
tern,  and  a  thick  club-stick,  from^a  do** 
near  the  larder,  and  employed  himself  ni 
arranging  the  ropes,  without  apparently  pay- 
ing any  attention  to  what  she  said. 

Provoked  at  this  indiflTerence,  the  woman 
again  started  up  as  he  turned  to  leave  the 
kitchen,  and,  facing  him  with  a  fierce  ges- 
ture— "Do  you  hear,  Michael  Stocks?"  she 
said ;  "  do  you  hear?  I  will  be  imprisoned 
no  longer — I  will  no  longer  be  made  yoar 
drudge,  and  the  witness  of  your  black  mo^ 
ders!  Do  you  hear  ?  let  me  free!  youvere 
best ;  for  in  more  ways  than  one  do  I  hoM 
your  life  at  my  mercy.  Oh,  oh  !  it  needs 
not  to  bring  back  the  old  tale  of  the  murder 
of  my  poor  husband.  I  have  learned  more 
than  you  dream  of,  Michael  Stocks!  All 
those  dainty  contrivances  which  you  keepso 
secret — I  know  them  all;  and  Roper  and  bis 
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ow  them  too,  an  you  do  not  let 
lis  very  night ! " 
>w  my  secrets — ^you  know  my 
1"  exclaimed  Stocks,  turning 
woman  with  an  aspect  so  fu- 
lad  she  not  been  herself  in  a 
wrath,  it  would  have  alarmed 
I  how  know  you  all  this  ? — 
3— tell  me." 

1  it  all  by  the  use  of  my  eyes 
3,  and  perhaps  a  little  by  the 
lands,"  said  the  woman;  "and 
tell  you  more,  or  will  you  let 

—you  shall  go,  and  tell  thy  tales 
)ne,  and  see  if  he  can  help  thee  to 
''ith  these  words  the  hostel  keeper 
ihe  huge  stick  which  he  had 
I  the  closet,  and  with  one  blow 
3  unfortunate  woman  senseless 
for  a  moment  then  he  stood  as 
y  what  he  had  done,  then,  stoop- 
lie  raised  up  his  victim,  and 
le  pulsations  of  her  heart  that 


meiit  l)efore.  Finally,  lie  tlirev 
on  Gillian's  face,  and  then,  as 
opened  her  eyes,  propped  her  up 
of  straw  by  the  fireside,  and 
complete  her  recovery  as  she 
taking  with  him,  as  he  depart 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  up  v 
led  his  guests,  the  cords,  the  hu 
the  lantern,  in  which  he  plac 
candle. 

A  hollow  moan  burst  from  th 
unfortunate  Gillian,  and  hearin 
unexpectedly  re-echoed,  with  at! 
stitious  terror  she  feebly  turned 
the  direction  whence  the  sounc 
when  she  beheld  the  beautiful 
like  countenance  of  the  vouni? 
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if  the  doset)  his  cheeks  and  lips  as  pale  as 
ihes,  and  his  straining  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
hastly  coantenance  of  Gillian,  whose  hard 
stures^  now  livid  as  those  of  a  corpse,  were 
ide  more  terrible  by  the  stream  of  blood 
liich  trickled  down  them  from  the  wound 
the  head,  inflicted  by  her  ruffian  para- 
mr.  A  smile,  which  almost  increased  the 
For3  of  her  aspect,  stole  over  it  as  she 
x>gnised  the  boy,  whom  she  beckoned  to 
proach  her. 

"Alas,  poor  soul  I"  said  the  youth,  as  he 
nt  tenderly  over  her,  and  wiped  the  blood 
)m  her  disfigured  face,  '*  what  can  I  do  to 
sist  you?" 

"  Kot  much,"  answered  Gillian  in  a  hollow 
rtce ;  "  not  much  to  help  me,  for  1  am  well- 
gh  past  help,  and  my  weary — and,  alas! 
icked — life  is  near  its  end.  But  a  great 
mJ,  with  little  trouble  and  no  danger  to 
)ur8elf,  may  you  do  to  check  in  bis  career 
'crime,  and  to  punish  that  villain,  whom  I 
ive  spared  so  long  to  be  mine  own  mur- 
srer  at  last.     Look — take  the  hatchet  which 
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Listen  ;  and,  when  you  hear 
of  boards  and  the  whirring  of  a 
sever  the  rope  with  your  hatchc 
you  shrink  back  and  look  so  pi 
to  you,  with  the  breath  of  a  d; 
that  you  shall  encounter  no  pe 
by  doing  my  bidding;  and  nc 
you  thus  bring  my  murderei 
but  save  the  two  guests  who 
mid  the  storm,  whose  lives  ar 
half  an  hour's  purchase  if  Mi 
is  left  to  work  out  his  fiend 
Thus  urged,  the  youth  took  a  1 
hatchet,  and,  with  trembling  si 
the  closet  which  Gillian  point 
wflA  likp  a  dnncr<>on.  WMth  a  vaul 
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\Ai  his  lamp  over  them,  seemed  slippery 
and  dew-stained,  and  a  kind  of  blue  mist 
steamed  ap  them,  the  odour  of  which  was  so 
BMflome  that  he  was  fain  to  retreat,  and 
look  for  the  rope  and  the  staple  of  which 
Gillian  had  spoken.  This  rope  or  cable  was 
of  immense  thickness,  and  passing  through 
the  upper  part. of  the  wall,  near  the  stone 
ibire,  was  secured  to  an  iron  ring,  firmly 
imbedded  in  the  clay  flooring.  Scarce  had 
the  page  discovered  this  rope  when  a  harsh 
ereaking  sound,  as  of  wheels  and  pulleys 
laboriously  moved,  smote  his  ears,  and 
the  voice  of  Gillian  was  heard  crying,  **  Now ! 
now  I  fair  youth,  sever  the  rope  if  you  would 
pevent  more  murder  I" 

Bewildered  by  the  very  mystery  of  the 
horrors  that  surrounded  him,  by  the  fearful 
•ecrets  which  had  that  night  met  his  ears — 
fer  he  was  not  sleeping  when  the  treacherous 
host  supposed  him  to  be  so;  and  now,  excited 
by  the  injunctions  of  Gillian  to  a  frenzy  of 
'iervous  agitation,  the  page  swung  the  hat- 
diet  high  with  his  delicate  hands,  and  the 
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keenness  of  the  edge  and  velocity  of  the  i 

sufficing  at  one  blow  to  sever  the  men 

cable,  it  slipped  with  the  speed  of  ligl 

through  the  cavity  in  the  wall;   anc 

there  came  a  frightful  crash,  as  the 

portion  of  the  house  itself  had  fSJl 

mingled  with  lamentable  groans,  oath 

execrations,  above  which,  more  terribl 

all,    sounded    the   ghostly    laugh    < 

wounded  Gillian. 

*  *  •  •  * 

When  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert — fi 
conjecture  of  the  man  Roper  as  to  the  k 
identity  was  perfectly  correct — v^bs  u 
by  the  treacherous  host  to  his  sleeping 
nieiit,  instead  of  seeking  repose,  hee 
into  anxious  converse  with  his  comp 
the  faithful  Osmund,  not  only  with 
to  the  warning  received  from  the  ^ 
Gillinn,  but  respecting  those  dear  inl 
both  public  and  private,  which  had  bi 
them  to  Kngland. 

Sadly  and  wearily  had  the  years  o; 
exile  passed,  both  for  the  young  knig 
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le  gallant  yeoman.  In  the  first  few  months 
i" their  banishment,  they  were  cheered  by  an 
ttimation,  forwarded  to  them  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  that  having  learned  from  the  new 
aeen,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  that  his  fair 
bswoman,  Blanche  Nevil,  had  taken  refuge 
rith  Mary  Osmund  in  H^e  forest  of  Hex- 
am,  he  had  despatched  thither  a  trusty 
lessenger,  who  had  brought  the  damsel  to 
•ondon,  where  he  had  good  hope  of  recon* 
ling  her  to  her  father,  whom  the  marriage 
r  the  king  had  greatly  reconciled  to  the 
ancastrian  cause.  With  this  hope,  the  Earl 
I'dulged  another,  that  he  might  persuade 
ir  Hugh  Nevil  to  abide  by  the  contract  of 
etrothal  between  Blanche  and  Sir  Aleyne, 
irmerly  entered  into  by  himself  and  Sir 
lenry  Fitzherbert,  in  which  case  he,  the 
arl,  would  have  a  care  that  the  maiden 
boald  be  sent  with  a  proper  escort,  and  with 
Ine  means  of  supporting  her  rank,  as  the 
ride  of  a  noble  and  worthy  knight,  to  the 
itde  court  of  the  exiled  Queen  Margaret,  at 
he  castle  of  VeVdun ;  and  even  should  Sir 
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Hugh  hold  out,  and  refuse  to  make  hi 
ter  any  allowance,  still  the  earl  promi 
on  his  own  part,  he  would  have  a  c 
Blanche  should  not  rejoin  her  lov( 
tionless  bride;  he  was,  however,  a 
emissary,  highly  confident  of  suce 
Sir  Hugh.  The  truth  of  this  was, 
gusted,  like  many  others,  with  the 
and  insolence  of  the  Woodvillea,  a 
especially  from  the  disappointmei 
the  craft  or  good  fortune  of  Elizabc 
had  occasioned  to  his  own  ambitioi 
the  worthy  Sir  Hugh  was  well  in 
not  absolutely  to  turn  Lancastrian 
to  hold  with  the  hare  and  run  ' 
hounds — to  profess  himself  still 
partisan  of  the  House  of  York, 
wink  at  his  daughters  elopemeni 
court  of  Queen  Margaret,  and  even 
at  her  marriage  with  the  determic 
castrian,  Sir  Aleyne.  For,  argued  t 
Sir  Hugh,  mine  own  lands  united 
of  Sir  Aleyne  make  a  noble  inh 
a  broader  appanage  than  serves  for 
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aron ;  and,  in  sooth,  I  care  not  to  compel 
ny  poor  wench  to  break  her  troth-plight  with 
Sir  Aleyne  in  behalf  of  any  of  King  Edward's 
needy  courtiers,  to  whom  assuredly  he  will 
•eek  to  give  her,  with  a  view  of  carrying  on 
dishonourably  his  pretended  love  for  her;  for 
ifittnee  his  wedding  with  Dame  Grey,  he  hath 
dared  insult  with  his  love-talk  the  ears  of  the 
&ir  Isabel,  the  daughter  of  my  potent  cousin, 
to  whom  the  ungrateful  roisterer  owes  his 
crown,  I  deem  not  that  he  will  hold  the 
child  of  a  simple  knight  in  more  respect 
Say,  then,  that  the  cause  of  this  ill-doing 
Bbertine  remains  triumphant,  he  cannot 
ifrfuse  my  daughter  possession  of  her  lands 
at  my  decease  ;  and  should  the  fortunes  of 
the  Red  Rose,  through  the  despiteous  inso- 
lence of  the  W oodvilles,  again  thrive,  then 
tf  Harry  of  Windsor  were  nominally  to  de- 
prive me  of  my  possessions,  it  would  be  only 
*o  yield  them  to  Sir  Aleyne. 

Sir  Hugh  having  thus  very  disinterestedly 
'^Ived  to  keep  his  own  solemn  engage- 
ments, the  consternation  of  both  himself  and 


and  the  retainer  whom  the  earl 
to  meet  her  still  remained  al 
picion  of  treachery  crossed  the 
of  himself  and  the  really  u 
anxious  Sir  Hugh,  who  was  n 
by  the  apprehension,  that  hia  d 
fallen  into  some  snare  spread  fc 
king. 

Day,  however,  followed  day, 
into  months,  and  months  becan 
still  neither  the  wealth  nor  anxi 
of  her  father,  or  the  immense  p 
fluencc  of  the  Earl  of  Warw 
to  furnish  intelligence  either 
Blanche  or  her  friend.  May  Oi 
first,  in  his  rage  and  grie^   S: 
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rrow,  which   Edward   exhibited,    sufficed 
convince  the  unhappy  father,  that,  upon 
is  occasion  at  least,  the  king  was  innocent. 
itterlj,  however,  did  Sir  Hugh  now  curse 
fl  own  blind  ambition,  and  the  kings  in- 
ne  passion,  which  had  led  to  the  estrange- 
igDt  between  himself  and   his   daughter. 
Jhea  some  months  had  passed  away,  and 
le  Earl  of  Warwick  learned  through  his 
nissaries  that  Blanche  had  not,  as  he  at 
rst  apprehended,    fled  to    the    continent 
ithout  his   assistance,  he,  as  well  as  the 
bg,  adopted    the   opinion   that  the    un- 
nrtunate  maiden  and  her  friend  had  fallen 
Qito  evil  hands,  and  had  been  murdered.  To 
his  doleful  belief,  however,   Sir  Hugh  re- 
ined, with  incredible  obstinacy,  to  yield. 
Che  idea  that  his  daugliter  would  be  one 
Jay  restored  to    him   became   a  kind   of 
monomania,  under  the  influence  of  which 
be  retired  from  the  court,   and   occupied 
kimself  with  hoarding  money,  with  which 
rtchly  to   endow  his  Blanche   on  her  re- 
appearance. 
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But  if  the  grief  of  the  ill-judging  Mna 
thus  partially  unsettled  his  reason,  that  of 
the  banished  lover  was  still  more  severe.  In 
the  agony,  caused  by  his  fearful  speculatioDi 
as  to  what  might  be  the  fate  of  his  beloved 
Blanche,  if  yet  living,  it  would  have  beei 
almost  a  relief  to  the  unhappy  Sir  AleyM 
to  know  even  that  she  was  dead.  Nor  wias  the 
anguish  of  Osmund,  respecting  his  beaotifiil 
and  beloved  wife,  less  bitter. 

In  spite  of  all  danger  from  the  mynnidoM 
of  King  Edward,   who,  in  his  wrath  ani 
horror  at  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
Blanche,  vowed  vengeance  on  the  head  of 
the  lover,  for  whose  sake  she  had  ejicountered 
so  much  peril,  Sir  Aleyne  ventured  in  dis- 
guise to  visit  England,  where  he  spent  eigfct 
weary  months  in  fruitless  researches  after 
the  lost  damsel.     Then,  finding  all  his  OJ* 
deavours  vain,  he   returned   to  the  court 
of  Queen  Margaret,  generously  enduring,  in 
his  devoted  loyalty  to  her,  a  life  from  which 
all  hope  of  private  happiness  had  departed. 

As   for  Osmund,  he  did  not  so  wl 
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iinclon  hope  as  Sir  Aleyne;  and,  when  Earl 
arwick,  on  his  landing,    despatched  the 
(ung  knight  to  the  north,  to  raise  the 
ends  of  King  Henry,  a  vague  expectation 
18  nused  in  the  mind  of  Osmund,  that  the 
limey   might    prove   important    to    the 
rivate  affairs  of  himself  and  his  friend. 
Meantime,  it  was  not  without  some  anxiety 
tat  they  discussed  the  strange  warning  they 
id  received  from  the  woman  Gillian ;  for 
lough  both  Sir  Ale3nie  and  Osmund  had 
iced  death   on   the   battle-field,  and  were 
len  of  undoubted  bravery,  yet  they  were 
.ware  that  personal  courage  might  not  avail 
0  save  them,  were  the  ruffianly  fellows  with 
irhom  they  had  supped  in  league  with  the 
lost ;  for  they  did  not  flatter  themselves  that 
he  story  Sir  Aleyne  had  told  as  to  their 
being  but  poorly  supplied  with  money,  would 
Rain  credence  enough  to  save  them  from  the 
Qiurderous    hands   of  wretches   who    were 
probably  prepared  to  spill  blood  even  for 
'he  slightest  chance  of  gain. 
Ag,  however,  the  strongest  frame  requires 
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repose,  and  they  were  both  heavily  wearied 
with  their  journey,  it  was  arranged  that 
they  should  watch  and  sleep  by  turns,  keep- 
ing their  weapons  ready  for  immediate  me; 
and,  after  some  friendly  dispute,  Sir  Aleyne 
finally  prevailed  upon  Osmund  first  to  lie 
down,  while  with  folded  arms  he  himself  nte 
upon  the  edge  of  the  bed,  for  stool  or  duir 
there  was  none  in  the  apartment  He  hid 
sate  thus  for  perhaps  about  an  hour,  with  Ui 
eyes  fixed  unconsciously  upon  the  pale  feeble 
flame  of  the  lamp,  and  with  his  thoughti 
occupied  with  regrets  for  the  past,  and 
mournful  anticipations  for  the  future,  when 
he  was  aroused  by  an  extraordinary  vibra- 
tion, as  though  the  bedstead  on  which  he 
sate  were  moving  or  sinking  under  him. 

Involuntarily  he  started  up,  but  lost  hb 
balance,  and  would  have  fallen  had  he  BOt 
again  thrown  himself  on  the  bedstead,  whcft 
he  perceived  that  the  boards  on  which  rt 
stood  were  sinking,  while,  at  the  same  tuD^i 
a  horrible  creaking  of  cords  and  pulleys  m^ 
his  ears;  in  another  minute  the  bedstead, 
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1  the  platform  on  which  it  stood,  were 
q^nded  in  air  over  an  abyss  which  seem- 
almost  fathomless  in  the  darkness  which 
18  revealed,  rather  than  dispelled,  by  the 
but  ray  of  the  lamp,  which,  being  placed 
\  the  ground  near  the  bedstead,  descended 
ithit 

The  sudden  and  strange  motion  had  caused 
smund  to  start  from  his  slumbers,  and  he 
'bold  have  sprung  from  the  bed,  probably 
t  a  risk  of  his  life  from  falling  into  the  gulf 
ver  which  it  was  suspended,  had  not  the 
'oice  and  strong  hand  of  Sir  Aleyne  re- 
touned  him. 

The  platform,  meanwhile,  continued  rapid- 
iy  to  descend,  and  was  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  earth,  when  a  horrible  crash,  as  of  stones 
^  falling  timbers^  met  the  ears  of  the 
blight  and  his  friend,  followed  by  shrieks 
•od  groans,  and  cries  for  help  and  mercy, 
in  a  voice  which,  amid  its  agony,  they  re- 
QQgaised  as  that  of  the  landlord  of  the  inn. 

The  platform,  meanwhile,  had  become  sta- 
tionary, and  remained  hanging  by  the  ropes 
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which  attached  it  to  the  upper-chamber,  and 
now  not  above  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  floor 
of  what  appeared  to  be  a  noisome  cavera. 
Toads  and  lizards  drew  their  loathsome  fomw 
over  the  damp  earth ;  and  other  objects  mow 
dreadful — dismal  remnants  of  humanity, 
whitened  bones,  and  heaps  of  damp  and 
decaying  garments,  were  strewed  around  in 
ghastly  profusion.  Sir  Aleyne  and  hit 
friend,  however,  did  not  at  first  notice  the 
horrible  nature  of  the  subterranean  place 
into  which  they  had  been  plifnged,  as  the 
agonizing  cries  of  the  wretched  host  still 
rung  in  their  ears,  proceeding  evidently 
from  beneath  a  heap  of  stones,  decayed 
timbers,  and  rubbish,  which  had  apparently, 
from  the  gap  in  the  wall  above  head,  been 
detached  by  the  fall  of  a  huge  weight  that 
lay  near  it. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty,  and  some 
danger  to  themselves,  that  Sir  Aleyne  and 
Osmund  removed  the  ruins  of  the  wall,  and 
drew  from  beneath  them  the  mangled  form 
of  the   now    dying  wretch,    Stocks.     H^ 
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ttered  the  most  piteous  cries  as  they 
ttempted  to  raise  him,  begging  only,  for 
le  love  of  Heaven,  that  they  would  procure 
im  a  cup  of  water,  and  leave  him  to  die 
'here  he  was,  as  he  could  not  bear  the 
>rture  of  removal 

Though  apprehending  that  this  miserable 
um  had  some  design  upon  their  lives,  which 
lis  awful  accident  to  himself  had  frustrated, 
irAleyne  and  Osmund,  nevertheless,  did 
U  in  their  power  to  ease  his  excruciating 
ains,  with  great  difficulty,  and  in  spite  of 
is  shrieks  and  cries,  lifting  him  on  to  the 
«d  upon  the  platfonn.  They  then  inquired 
whether  there  were  any  means  of  restoring 
he  platform  to  its  former  place  in  the  upper 
hamber;  when,  with  many  groans  and  la- 
mentations, he  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  no !  it  cannot 
^done;  the  machinery  which  would  have 
^ised  the  bed  up  again,  is  destroyed  by  the 
^  of  the  weight.  Oh,  Jezabell  this,  then, 
^  the  fashion  of  her  revenge.  No — there  is 
^o  hope  for  me  on  earth,  or  in  heaven  I  I 
*n  a  wretch  I    Good  Sir  Knight,  I  was  about 


'7>  r 


Oh!  but  to  live,  but  to  have  spe 
minutes  more!  Look,  Sir  I 
keys  at  my  girdle  I  Take  then 
woman — infamous  Gillian!  If 
this  secret,  thou  hast  slain  othei 
murdered  the  innocent  with 
Sir  Knight!  the  keys  at  my  gi 
them — oh,  be  quick!  Leave  n 
your  friend!  Take  the  lamp;  f 
this  cavern,  follow  the  turning 
— pause  not  for  the  length  < 
There  are  prisoners.  Oh!  you 
rewarded  for  releasing  them!" 

As  he  concluded  these  disjoint 
which  were  broken  by  his  moa 


j.1.^ u. 
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taming  in  the  direction  whence  it  proceeded, 
tbej  beheld  the  woman  Gillian  looking  over 
the  broken  wall,  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand, 
tike  rays  of  which  fell  full  upon  her  face, 
bloodstained  and  distorted  alike  by  physical 
pain,  and  an  expression  of  deadly  hate ;  as,  in 
a  broken  but  exulting  voice,  she  exclaimed, 
''So  there  he  lies  at  last !  crushed,  like  the 
viper  that  he  is,  at  the  bidding  of  the  woman 
whom  he  has  scourged  like  the  spaniel,  brow- 
beat, and  misused  for  years,  and  who  has 
bad  her  death-blow  from  his  hand  to-night ! 
Ob!  but,  if  death  is  bitter,  revenge  is  sweet ; 
and  it  is  not  in  vain  that  I  have  forborne, 
and  waited  and  watched  for  years,  to  learn 
the  means  thus  to  destroy  him  with  his  own 
vile  contrivances  at  last ! " 

"  Alas !"  said  Sir  Aleyne,  interrupting  the 
levengeful  boasts  of  Gillian,  "  this  wretched 
man  is  not  yet  dead ;  can  you  not  instruct 
T»  how  to  remove  him  from  this  horrible 
cavern?" 

"No I"  returned  Gillian,  fiercely;  "let 
him  die  like  a  dog  in  that  cave  of  murder. 
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amid  the  remains  of  his  innocent  | 
the  travellers  whom  he  has  shun 
fiendish  device  1    In  sooth,''  she  add 
another  frightful  laugh,  ^*  it  would  I 
thing  difficult  for  Master  Stocks  to 
ladder  now,  and  there  is  no  other  fii 
egress  from  that  cave.     I  have  told 
page  where  to  find  one,  and  drag 
own  tortured  frame  here,  good  gentL 
release  you ;  and  do  me  not  in  retu 
disservice  as  to  save  yon  murderir 
from  one  merited  pang  I     See,  to^ 
good  time  comes  the  gentle  page :  i 
pray  you,  brave  gentlemen,  if  you 
escape  the  vile  associates  of  that  v 
will  be  here   at  daybreak   to  i 
prisoners  to  York." 

^'And  such  ill  hap  I   must 
said  Sir  Aleyne,  "  if  it  befalls  n 
of  time  needful  to  rescue  some 
whom  this  wretch   has  own 
concealed  somewhere  among  i 

"  What,  then,"  interrupted 
"he  has  owned  to  having 
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sealed.  Ahl  I  have  misdoubted  me  lono: 
^  it  was  80.  But  he  has  ever  contrived 
io  dade  the  watch  I  kept  on  him.  It  was 
►nlj  last  week  that  I  learned  by  what 
leans  he  disposed  of  the  guests  who  ven- 
ired  to  sleep  under  the  roof  of  his  accursed 
osteL  But  haste,  fair  gentlemen,  and 
sarch  for  these  prisoners ;  for  you  have  no 
me  to  lose,  and  my  space  on  earth  is  but 
rief!" 

"Nay!"  returned  Sir  Aleyne,  "we  will 
3pe  that  your  hurt  is  not  so  dangerous.  My 
lend  here  hath  much  skill  in  dressing 
ounds;  he  will  aid  you,  while  I  search  for 
lese  poor  prisoners." 

With  these  words,  Sir  Aleyne  took  the 
unp  and  commenced  his  search  along  the 
Peary  caverns,  while  Osmund  assisted  the 
age  to  lower  through  the  aperture  the 
idder  which,  by  the  direction  of  Gillian,  he 
8d  found,  and,  by  a  laborious  exertion  of 
i  slight  strength,  succeeded  in  dragging 
>  the  aperture  in  the  wall  of  the  cavem- 
l^amber. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Ye  rains,  hoar  and  grim,  what  dismal  talB 
Of  deadly  crime,  and  suffering  long  endured, 
If  ypice  were  given  to  thy  drearj  chamben, 
Should  thrill  the  listener's  ear? 

OldPuli. 

Tfli  damp  unwholesome  atmosphere^  in 
which  the  lamp  he  bore  burned  dimly,  the 
ground  slippery  with  the  moisture  tbat 
steamed  from  the  walls,  and  the  tnul  rf 
noisome  reptiles,  checked  the  hasty  steps 
with  which  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert  com- 
menced his  search  of  those  dismal  caverns; 
while  the  compassion  he  had  momentarily 
felt  at  the  awful  accident  which  Lad  be- 
fallen the  treacherous  host  of  the  inn,  g»^ 
way,  as  he  pursued  his  course  through  tb»t 
horrible  subterraneous  retreat,  to  a  sense  of 
the  just  judgment  that  was  thereby  worked 
out. 

Imao^ination   could   not    have  conoeivea 
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;lits  more  horrid  than  he  encountered  at 
'eiy  step  in  that  hideous  cavern,  where 
ime  had  hidden  itself  in  the  dark  bowels 
the  earth.  The  caverns,  as  the  man 
tocks  had  intimated,  were  of  immense  ex- 
tnt;  and,  ere  Sir  Aleyne  had  traversed  them 
lany  minutes,  he  became  convinced  that  art 
id  assisted  nature,  and  that  those  under- 
hand passages  were  connected  with  some 
ludal  dwelling,  whose  lords  had  either  used 
lose  cavemed  chambers  as  a  mode  of  safety 
)r  themselves  when  attacked  by  hostile 
)rce8,  or  as  dungeons  in  which  to  immure, 
nd  perhaps  murder,  their  prisoners.  Foul 
;reen  damps  hung  upon  the  walls,  or 
•lashed  from  the  vaulted  roof;  and,  as  Sir 
Ueyne  held  the  lamp  low  to  see  his  way 
^ep  the  slippery  flooring,  his  eyes  were 
wolted,  not  only  by  the  hideous  forms  of 
b  bloated  toad  and  poisonous  eft,  but  by 
te  ghastly  remnants  of  mortality — ^reeking 
^es,  that  glared  hideously  white  through 
he  black  earth  which  had  been  carelessly 
l^wn  over  them— or  grinning,  shapeless 
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skulls !  Many  turnings  were  there  in  those 
caverns,  and  the  stout  heart,  even  of  Sir 
Aleyne,  beat  quicker  in  the  apprehension 
which  momentarily  crossed  hi  in,  that  even, 
in  his  own  extremity,  the  vile  host  of  the 
inn  had  meditated  a  new  treachery,  and 
had  deluded  him  to  wander  through  thoee 
caverns,  with  the  knowledge  either  that  he 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  of  his 
accomplices,  or  perish  in  some  pitfall,  or  by 
some  horrible  machinery  contrived  in  that 
abode  of  death. 

Meanwhile,  the  caverns,  which  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  treacherous  inn  were  very 
spacious,  gradually  became  so  narrow  that 
more  than  two  persons  could  not  have 
walked  abreast  in  them.  The  roof,  at  the 
same  time,  became  more  lofty,  and  the  walls 
on  either  side  were  hard  and  smooth,  as 
though  hewn  by  the  tools  of  some  skilful 
workman  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  water, 
too,  which  still  trickled  from  the  roofj  wa» 
clear  and  pure,  in  comparison  with  the  fedd 
damps  that  had  revolted  both  the  sight  and 
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mdl  in  the  outer  caverns.  The  dismal 
records  of  the  foulest  of  crimes  also  dis- 
ippeared;  the  sad  remains  of  those  who  had 
to  probably  been  dismissed  untimely  to  the 
bat  dread  account,  no  longer  appalled  the 
yefl^  and  chilled  the  blood  of  the  brave 
•4Uicastrian ;  and  suddenly,  by  an  abrupt 
nnding  of  the  cavern  to  the  right,  he  found 
dmself  facing  an  iron  door. 

There  were  three  keys  on  the  bunch  which 
le  had  taken  from  the  host  s  girdle ;  one  of 
^hich  opened  the  door  so  easily,  that  the 
Slight  felt  satisfied  it  must  have  been 
a  constant  use.  Tlien  there  was  another 
•assage,  of  no  great  length,  but  in  which  the 
;round  rapidly  ascended,  terminated  by  a 
oor,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  grated, 
ind  which  was  secured  only  on  the  inner 
ide  by  a  bolt.  The  fresh  and  free  air  of 
eaven  fanned  the  knight's  brow  as  he  ap- 
voached  this  door,  and  had  nearly  extin- 
guished the  lamp;  cautiously  shading  it 
ith  his  hand,  he  then  unbolted  the  door, 
gainst  which  a  kind  of  shrubbery  of  huge 
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hawthorns  had  been  planted,  probably  ^th 
the  design  of  concealing  it.  On  making  Ui 
way  through  this  knot  of  trees,  the  knight 
found  himself  in  what  appeared  the  court  of 
some  castle  or  feudal  tower,  with  the  fitm 
shining  brightly  over  his  head,  and  the  pak 
yellow  streaks  of  the  coming  dawn  tintiDg 
towards  the  east,  the  verge  of  the  horiion. 
Then,  as  he  glanced  round  the  court^yaid, 
the  lapping  of  water  met  his  ears,  and  lie 
perceived  that  one  side  of  the  court  lay  opeft 
to  a  kind  of  lake ;  and,  startled  by  a  vague 
remembrance  of  the  scene,  he  looked  up 
hastily,  and  immediately  recognised,  in  the 
ivy-hung  ruin  that  gloomed  darkly  againrt 
the  starry  sky,  that  keep-tower  on  the  islet 
of  the  lake,  which  he  and  Osmund  had  ob- 
served in  the  early  part  of  the  evening. 

In  that  seeming  ruin,  then,  no  doubt  voe 
immured  the  prisoners  to  whom  the  vM 
Stocks  had  alluded,  and  with  regard  to  whoB 
he  was  probably  the  tool  of  some  villain  dtf- 
tinguished  by  rank  and  fortune.  The  heart 
of  Sir  Aleyne  then  grew  sad,  for  he  had  no  doe 
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>  guide  him  through  those  desolate  cham- 
era,  nor  means  to  convey  their  luckless  in- 
abitants  from  the  islet,  save  through  the 
obterranean  passage  to  the  hostel,  where 
he  confederates  of  Stocks  were  to  return  at 
^ybreak,  and  to  which  he  must  himself, 
t  any  risk,  repair  ag^n,  to  join  his  faithful 
imiind. 

Every  moment,  however,  was  precious, 
ad  Sir  Aleyne  determined  not  to  quit  the 
ower  without  every  endeavour  to  discover 
he  unfortunates  who  were  immured  in  it. 
lastily  crossing  the  court-yard,  therefore, 
le  approached  the  building,  the  main  en- 
Tance  of  which  had  been  by  massive  folding- 
loon,  sank  deep  within  a  stone  archway; 
Jiese  doors,  however,  had  long  since  fallen 
Bpom  their  hinges,  and  lay  overgrown  with 
Srass  and  weeds  in  the  court-yard.  On 
pBssmg  the  archway,  Sir  Aleyne  found  him- 
^  in  a  spacious  hall,  with  a  staircase 
branching  to  the  right  and  left  at  the  upper 
find.  The  wind,  sharp  and  cold  at  that 
Mtamnal  season,  as  morning  approached 
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whistled  shrilly  through  the  dismantled  case- 
ments as  Sir  Aleyne  traversed  this  hall ;  aad 
the  bats,  which  roosted  among  the  ivy  that 
surrounded  them,  with  the  drapery  of  its  dark 
shiniwg  leaves,  attracted  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp,  flitted  across  the  hall,  and  occasioned 
the  knight  some  trouble  to  prevent  their  ex- 
tinguishing it.  On  reaching  the  end  of  the 
hall  he  hastily  examined  the  two  staircases; 
that  to  the  right  was  much  decayed:  to  the 
left  the  stairs  were  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
preservation,  and  seemed,  indeed,  as  though 
they  had  been  not  long  before  rudely  re- 
paired, as  some  boards  were  roughly  nailed 
over  the  decayed  portions.  Concluding  by 
this,  that  in  the  apartments  to  which  these 
stairs  led  the  prisoners  were  confined,  the 
knight  hastily  ascended  them.  At  their 
summit,  he  found  himself  in  a  long  narrow 
passage,  t<irminated  by  a  door  which  was 
locked,  but  which  yielded  readily  to  the 
remaining  key  on  the  bunch,  and  which  gave 
him  egress  to  a  kind  of  antechamber  wains- 
coted with  oak.      Facinc::  the  door  of  this 
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amber  was  that  of  an  inner  apartment,  and 
is  last  door  had  on  it,  as  was  not  un- 
mmon  at  that  period,  a  kind  of  wicket 
grating  of  wooden  bars,  something  re- 
mbling  the  grate  in  the  parlour  of  a 
nyent.  Through  this  grating  streamed 
B  pale  rays  of  a  lamp,  and,  fearful  of 
inning  the  poor  prisoners,  who  doubtless 
liabited  the  apartment.  Sir  Aleyne  ap- 
oached  it  with  a  light  and  cautious  step, 
d,  before  making  his  presence  known, 
mned  the  interior  of  the  chamber.  It  was 
spacious  room,  hung  with  tapestry,  and 
mfortably  furnished  in  the  fashion  of  the 
Qe,  the  chairs  and  couches  having  stuffed 
shions,  while  a  crimson  foot-cloth  was 
read  upon  the  floor.  The  remains  of  a 
t)od  fire  were  yet  smouldering  upon  the 
ide  hearth,  and  shed  a  fitful,  ruddy  glow 
EK)n  the  dark  drapery  of  a  bed  which  stood 
I  one  comer;  while  the  ivory  of  a  small 
^dfix  on  a  table  near  it,  gleamed  and 
^ded  by  turns  as  the  flame  sank  and  rose. 
^n  another  table,  nearer  to  the  door,  was  the 
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lamp,  and  some  dishes  which  probably  OOQ* 
t^ed  the  remains  of  the  evening  meal 

Sir  Aleyne,  however,  scarce  noted  tbei 
minor  accessories;  his  eyes  were  turned  f 
eagerly  towards  the  bed,  which  was  so  plaoo 
with  the  curtains  partially  undrawn,  tin 
he  was  able  to  ascertain  that  it  supporh 
two  sleepers.  The  white  arms  intertwioe 
the  long  floating  locks  of  deep  got 
mingling  with  ringlets  black  as  ebony,  al 
discovered  those  sleepers  tD  be  females. 

"  Ladies — sweet  and  gentle  damsels,  < 
dames!"  said  Sir  Aleyne,  rapping  at  tl 
door,  which  was  locked  on  the  insid 
"beseech  you,  awake!  the  hour  of  yourd 
liverance  has  come;  your  unjust  imprisoi 
ment  is  at  an  end;  but,  for  the  love  of  ti 
holy  Mary,  sweet  ladies!  be  speedy,  ft 
those  who  would  free  you  have  no  time  t 
lose!'' 

Roused  by  the  voice  of  the  Lancastri^ 
both  the  females  started  from  their  slumben 
the  light  and  fearful  slumbers  of  the  pxisxM 
Then,  casting  a  mantle  over  her  nigh^i 
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\s  she  sprang  from  the  couch,  the  lady  with 
ihefiur  hair  approached  the  door,  exclaim- 
ng  in  a  tone  of  deep  indignation,  ^^  Begone ! 
rile  tool  of  a  still  viler  master,  and  tell  the 
ufiunous  Sir  Gilbert  Malton,  that  the  news 
vith  whichyesterday  he  mocked  my  misery — 
die  news  that  the  good  King  Harry  will  have 
Ids  own  again,  and  that  my  own  true  knight  is 
n  England — though  it  may  exasperate  my 
nisery,  shall  never  tame  me  to  his  will!  I 
ian  suffer,  and  I  can  die;  but  never,  by  the 
)088ession  of  my  hand,  shall  he  become  the 
master  of  that  wealth,  for  the  greed  of  which 
le  has  so  long  imprisoned  me ! " 

*'  Ah,  sweet  one,  open  the  doorl "  exclaim- 
ed Sir  Aleyne;  "  'tis  no  vile  minion  of  a  false 
cnight  that  comes  to  break  thy  slumbers, 
but  thine  own  true  love,  guided  by  an 
ispecial  providence  to  thy  prison." 

Such  was  the  agitation  of  Sir  Aleyne,  that 
bis  voice  sounded  strange  and  hollow  even 
to  his  own  ears,  and  was  not  recognised  by 
W  whom  he  addressed.  May  Osmund, 
loB  excited,  at  once  comprehended  the  joy- 
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ful  truth,  and,  rushing  forwards,  withdrew 
the  fastenings  of  the  wicket-door,  and  then, 
while  the  Lancastrian  once  more  clasped  to 
his  bosom  the  form  of  the  long  lost,  but  still 
lovely  and  beloved  Blanche  Nevil,  May  sank 
at  his  feet,  and,  with  hysterical  sobs  and  up- 
lifted hands,  questioned  of  her  own  true- 
hearted  and  brave  husband. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

He  mounted  her  on  a  milkwhite  steed, 

Himself  on  &  dapple  grej, 
He  slang  his  bugle  around  his  neck. 

And  proudly  they  rode  away. 

Old  Ballad. 

*TwAS  the  hour  of  noon,  and  the  ruddy 
beams  of  the  effulgent  autumn  sun  glinted 
joyously  over  the  towers  and  steeples  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Doncaster,   when    a   fair 
youth,  attired  as  a  page,  and  mounted  on  a 
horse  whose  gored  flanks  and  foam-covered 
bridle   showed    how    hardly   it   had    been 
pressed,  rode  up  to  the  house  in  which  King 
Edward  had  taken  up  his  abode,  and  be- 
sought, in  most  earnest  terms,  to  be  allowed 
speech  with  his  grace.     About  the  doors  of 
this  house  were  loitering  some  men-at-arms, 
along  with  a  body  of  the  archers  of  the  king's 
guard;  and  some  of  these  men  took  upon 
tbemselves  to  sneer  at  the  youth's  request, 
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asking  him,  with  a  jeering  tone,  what  \a^ 
and  mighty  nobleman  he  might  be,  or  what 
passport'  of  prince  or  peer  he  could  bIiow, 
which  might  admit  him  to  the  presence  of 
the  king  ? 

"  Go  to,  varlet! "  said  one  of  the  arcbers; 

"  dost  think  that  King  Edward  gives  audience 

to  horseboys  covered  with  blood  and  mire? 

it  will  beseem  thee  better  to  make  thy  request 

known  to  some  of  us  gentlemen  of  the  guard. 

"  I  must  have  speech  with  the  king  himselt 

Oh  I  beseech  you,  fair  archers,  deny  me  not 

admittance  to  his  presence,"  said  the  youth, 

in  a  tone  of  almost  agonized  entreaty.    "I 

have  ridden,  without  drawing  my  bridle  since 

the  dawn,  to  warn  the  king  that  the  men  of 

the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and   the  friends  of 

Harry  of  Windsor,  have  their  spurs  in  their 

horses  sides  and  their  lances  in  rest^  and  that 

they  press  the  march  upon  this  town,  in  the 

hope,  good  lack,  to  take  the  royal  Edward 

prisoner.     They  are  hard  upon  the  roa< 

I  fear  me  there  is  no  safety  for  the 

in  flight." 
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**  And  18  this  all  thy  news,  thou  silly  strip- 
ng?"  said  the  archer.  "  Why,  any  time  this 
lonth  past,  it  has  been  the  tale  of  women 
nd  foolish  boys  such  as  thou,  that  Warwick 
ad  landed,  and  Harry  of  Windsor  was  freed, 
^nd  80  thou  wouldst  have  our  gallant  King 
Idward  run  away,  for  fear  of  the  witling 
Jng  Harry!  In  sooth,  when  King  Edward 
ies  before  him,  we  shall  next  see  the  dove 
ounce  upon  the  falcon,  or  the  hare  turn  and 
»r  the  hounds  that  pursue  her !  Get  thee 
one, child !  thou  hast  outridden  thy  strength, 
-et  some  old  wife  give  thee  a  posset  and 
platter  full  of  sweetmeats,  but  do  not  hope 
ogain  admittance  to  the  king  with  these 
Ue  tales." 

"Alas I"  exclaimed  the  youth,  "they 
^  no  idle  tales — would  that  they  were! 
tell  you.  Sir  Archer,  thou  art  a  trai- 
*r  to  thy  royal  master  if  you  deny  me  his 
"escnce.  I  have  that  to  say  which  I  can 
^part  to  the  king's  ear  alone ;  but  which 
ill  ensure  him  that  this  story  of  Warwick's 
^  being  on  the  march  to  siege  him  is  all 
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too  true."  The  earnestness  with  which  lihe 
boy  spoke  somewhat  startled  the  archer,  and, 
fearful  of  perhaps  doing  wrong  by  refuang 
to  admit  him  to  the  king's  presence,  head- 
dressed  him  to  a  grave-looking  and  stal- 
wart knight,  who  at  that  moment  issued 
from  the  house. 

"  Sir  Roger  of  Brakenhill,"  he  said,  "hew 
is  a  foolish  youth  whom  nothing  will  con- 
tent, forsooth,  but  that  he  should  have  audi- 
ence of  our  lord  the  king ;  he  bringeth  fresh 
reports  of  the  rising  of  the  people  for  the 
Red  Rose ;  and  adds,  moreover,  that  he  hath 
that  for  the  king's  private  ear  which  shaB 
convince  his  grace  that  his  report  is  true.** 

The  youth  had  at  first  shrunk  partly  back 
when  the  archer  named  Sir  Roger  of  Braken- 
hill;  but  as  the  knight,  addressing  him  sternly, 
said,  "Art  sure,  boy,  that  this  is  no  idledevice 
of  thine  to  obtain  speech  with  the  king, 
in  order  to  prefer  some  foolish  request  of  thine 
own?"  he  looked  up,  and  replied  with  an  air 
of  confidence,  "  Bring  me  but  to  the  presence 
of  the  king.  Sir  Knight,  and  bid  these  archers 
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ish  me  through  the  town  with  their  bow- 
trings,  if  his  grace  thinks   not  my  story 

The  knight  eyed  the  youth  atttentively, 
nd  then  said  with  a  grim  smile,  **  Well, 
bllow  me,  boy.  I  will  ensure  thee  speech 
rith  the  king ;  for  I  deem  thou  wouldst  not 
ightly  expose  thy  dainty  frame,  which  would 
lot  misbecome  the  kirtle  of  a  maiden,  to 
uch  rough  usage  as  that  thou  dost  name 
)r  a  penalty." 

A  deep  blush  suffused  the  pale  features  of 
he  youth  as  Sir  Roger  spoke  thus,  and  he 
owed  his  head  upon  his  breast,  so  that  his 
)ng  golden  ringlets  covered  his  countenance 
ike  a  veil,  and  elicited  a  shout  from  the 
rchers,  who  swore  by  St.  Hubert  that  Sir 
loger  was  right,  and  that  the  little  form, 
^hite  hands,  and  fair  face  of  the  boy,  would 
«come  the  robes  and  wimple  of  a  maiden. 

Meantime,  the  knight  ,of  Brakenhill  led 
lie  way  to  the  king's  apartment.  The  taste 
f  Edward  for  luxury  and  expense  had 
cen  by  no  means  diminished  by  five  years' 
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sovereignty ;  and  at  the  moment  that  Sir 
Roger  entered  his  chamber,  followed  by  the 
young  page,  he  was  lounging  on  a  pile  of 
cushions,  attired  in  a  splendid  robe  of  ga^te^ 
blue  velvet,  wrought  with  gold ;  this  robe 
hung  down  to  his  feet,  and  was  girded  at 
the  waist  by  a  sash  of  gold  tissue,  while  the 
hanging  sleeves,  of  immense  size,  were  Kned 
with  ermine.     Several  of  his  courtiers  and 
favourite  attendants  were  standing  near  the 
king,    who,    on    perceiving   Sir  Roger  of 
Brakenhiirs  approach,  said,  in   a  somewhat 
peevish  tone,  "  How  now,  our  trusty  knight 
of  Brakenhill,  as  we  know  well  that  you 
never  favour  us  with  your  visits  but  to 
overwhelm  us  with  some  tedious  matter  of 
state,  we  pray  thee,  if  the  present  occasion 
be  not  one  of  extraordinary  import,  at  least 
to  spare  us  the  details  till  we  have  taken  our 
noonday  meal,  which  is  just  ready!" 

"  So  please  your  grace, "  said  Sir  Roger> 
"  an  hour  or  tw^o  may  be  of  import,  if  the 
news  brought  by  this  youth  be  true,  that  the 
followers  of  Warwick  are  marching  hither, 
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icreasing  their  numbers  in  every  town  and 
illage.^ 

"Idle  tales,  invented  by  cowards  and 
araitorsl"  returned  Edward  with  a  frown. 
*  Warwick  would  as  soon  venture  the  em- 
brace of  the  bear,  which  is  his  device,  as 
wthin  the  scope  of  our  wrath.  Go  to,  Sir 
Roger!  get  thee  gone,  man,  and  let  us  eat 
W  meal  in  peace;  and  take  with  thee  thy 
travel-stained  messenger,  whom  it  would 
Qot  have  ill-beseemed  to  change  his  garb  ere 
became  into  our  presence  1" 

"Alas,  my  liege!"  said  the  boy,  advancing 
•rith  a  degree  of  courage  which  might  not 
Iwtve  been  expected  from  his  previously 
timid  air,  "  the  peril  of  the  time  demands 
that  we  should  stint  mere  courtesy.  If 
fonr  grace  will  but  one  moment  honour  me 
•rith  your  private  ear,  I  will  prove  to  you 
•kat  if  I  am,  by  ill-fortune,  the  raven  that 
'roaks  bad  tidings,  at  least  the  foreboding  is 
Jot  false." 

"A  strange  request  and  a  bold  one  I" 
•aid  the  king;  then  he  added  with  a  smile, 
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"  Why,  youth,  thou  mightst  by  chance  be 
some  myrmidon  of  the  Red  Rose,  hired  to 
assassinate  us  I  However,  we  will  trust 
thee,  and  commit  ourselves  to  the  hearing 
of  thy  mighty  secret,  if  but  for  the  sake  of 
thy  comely  face,  which  seems  to  us,  we  know 
not  why,  like  one  that  we  have  known  and 
loved  before." 

The  king  then  waved  his  hand,  and  the 
knights  and  nobles  present  retired  to  such  a 
distance  that  the  strange  youth  could  con- 
verse privately  with  him. 

"My  lord  the  king!^'  he  then  said,  bend- 
inpf  his  knee,  and  raising  his  deep  and 
beautiful  blue  eyes  to  the  king's  face,  with  a 
look  which  possessed  for  the  latter  a  fascina- 
tion which  he  could  neither  account  for  nor 
withstand.  "  My  lord  the  king,  the  report 
of  Warwick's  landing  is  true ;  he  has  already 
reached  Nottingham;  and  the  famous  Lan- 
castrian partisan.  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert, 
is  marching  upon  this  town  at  the  head  d 
three  thousand  men  who  wear  the  IW 
Rose.     I  saw  Fitzherbert  myself  last  night 
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.tan  inn,  where,  good  lack!  both  he  and  I 
lad  nearly  perished  at  the  hands  of  the 
imrdering  host.  It  recks  not  to  tell  your 
grace  how,  through  the  interference  of  a 
poor  woman — who  is  wellnigh  slain  of  a 
blow  given  her  by  the  vile  hostel-keeper, 
both  Sir  Aleyne  and  myself  escaped.  Having 
learned  that  the  knight  was  to  join  his  men 
Qiis  morning,  I  availed  myself  of  some  delay 
be  had,  through  the  strange  restoration  to 
bim  of  a  noble  damsel,  to  whom  he  has  long 
been  troth-plight,  and  rode,  without  pause 
^r  rest,  to  give  your  grace  knowledge  of 
iis  danger.  It  is  impossible,  I  humbly 
leem,  that  you  can  with  safety  encounter 
fce  Lancastrians;  but  the  sea-coast  is  at 
land,  and  in  the  court  of  your  noble 
«t)ther-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  may 
^  considered  the  means  of  defeating  the 
Hal  hopes  of  Lancaster." 
The  king  stamped  bis  foot  impatiently. 
Souls  of  our  fathers,  boy!"  he  exclaimed, 
wouldst  have  us  fly,  like  the  hind  before 
be  hunters,  at  the  approach  of  those  traitors! 
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That  arch  rebel  too,  Fitzherbert^  is  he  a 
to  triumph  in  his  treason  ?  Speak,  boy! 
damsel  thou  didst  say  was  restored  to 
is  her  name  Bhinche  Nevil?" 

"  In  sooth,  my  liege,  such  I  heard  wi 
appellation  of  the  maiden,**  answere 
youth;  then,  as  a  bitter  oath  burst 
Edward's  lips,  he  added  in  a  depre 
tone,  "Oh,  my  gracious  liege  I  be  to 
yourself,  to  your  great  position,  and 
not  a  thought,  in  this  terrible  crisis, 
loves  or  hatredvS,  which  are  alike  uni" 
of  you,  but  seize  the  moment  to  escape 
there  is  yet  time,  and  then  devote  all 
energies,  all  your  noble  genius,  to  reg 
that  crown,  which,  alas  and  alas  I  belie 
you  have  for  the  present  lost." 

The  king,  who  had  hitherto  treatec 
so  much  levity  the  renewed  eflforts  • 
Lancastrians,  gazed  as  if  bewildered  up 
kneeling  page ;  there  was  conviction  : 
boy's  appealing  tones,  in  his  clasped  1 
and  the  tears  which  he  shed,  when  spe 
of  the  present  ruin  of  Edward's  cause. 
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Then,  while  the  king  stood  half  aghast,  and 
ir  Ro^r  of  Brakenhill  and  the  courtiers 
liispered  anxiously  together,  the  door  of 
lie  presence-chamber  was  thrown  abruptly 
»pen,  and  a  knight,  long  esteemed  by  £d- 
md  for  his  wisdom  and  his  valour,  rushed 
n,  and  with  looks  and  tones,  whose  anguish 
ilmost  equalled  that  of  the  page,  proclaimed 
hx  six  thousand  followers  of  the  White 
Soae  had  thrown  off  that  badge,  and  cried, 

*  God  save  King  Harry  1 " 

"  Pleasant  news,  in  sooth,  brave  Sir  Wal- 
ierl"  said  the  kmg ;  '*  what  would  you  that 
re  should  do?" 

"Alas,  my  liege  1"  returned  Sir  Walter, 

*  there  is  but  one  course,  which  is  for  your 
[race  to  ride  with  all  speed  to  Lyme,  and 
ake  shipping  for  Flanders,  there  to  wait  for 
tetter  times!" 

^^  And  thou,  poor  boy  I"  said  the  king  in  a 
iiidly  tone  as  he  turned  towards  the  still 
^Heeling  page;  **thou,  whose  zeal  for  our 
ervice  is  in  nought  discredited  because  it 
v^as  thy  hap  to  bring  ill  news,  in  what  way 


passionately  pressed  to  his  lips, 
a  way  in  which  thou  mayst  as  i 
me,  though  thou  shouldst  be 
ever,  as  if  thou  wert  again  sea 
on  thy  throne.  Let  me  share  in 
ment ;  your  grace  can  have 
truer-hearted,  or  more  devoted  1 

*'And  true  hearts  for  ex 
answered  Edward,  "  are  not  so  p 
that  we  should  deny  thy  boon 
fore,  if  thy  strength  will  beai 
more  sharp  riding,  thou  shalt 
off  with  us  for  Lyme,  and  hej 
thank  thee  for  thy  love  1 " 

Tears  again  rose  to  the  eyes  c 
as,  once  more  pressinff  the  kinsr^a 
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ihill,  who,  drawing  him  into  a  recess, 
rhispered  a  few  words,  the  import  of  which 
QTMt  have  been  very  terrible  to  the  youth, 
or  his  pale  face  became  livid,  and  he  would 
lave  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  not  Sir  Roger 
(tietched  out  his  arm  to  support  him. 

*' Evasion  is  useless,"  then  said  the  knight, 
Da  stem  whisper;  "deny  the  truth  of  my 
soDJectures,  and  I  will  at  once  proclaim  you 
io  the  king  himself." 

"  Spare  me — spare  me  1 "  said  the  youth, 
iintly. 

"Upon  one  condition,"  answered  the 
bight;  and  then  he  a^ain  whispered,  and 
4e  boy  shrank  as  though  the  words  pour- 
A  into  his  ear  had  been  molten  lead. 

"No,  no!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  whisper, 
i^ellnigh  as  fierce  and  stem  as  that  of  the 
^ight  himself.  "  Ask  me  not  so  to  betray 
*€r  for  whose  good  I  have,  alas  I  already  ren- 
'cred  so  much  evil — who  has  saved  me  fi:om 
lie  bitter  world — who  would,  alas  I  but  for 
^ine  own  wild  and  wilful  heart,  have  saved 
^e  even  from  myself  1 " 
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^  As  70a  ^m,**  answered  Sir  Soger  00%. 
andbe^tainiedtoqiiitttieTBceaB;  ^IgoMr 
to  aeek  tpeeok  ^th  the  king;'' 

'^0i^  no,  not"  wndly  ezelumed  die  jm^ 
falling  aftliie  teet;  ^^robmeaotof  thettil 
privilege  winch  I  have  eo  deaiiy  faoflghL 
Oh!  lather  than  kiee  this  stake  I  havfi  m 
highly  played  for,  I  will  tett  thee  aO  I " 

Half  an  hour  afitarwarda^  the  long  set  oal 
for  Lyme,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  ttde 
fnl  Yorkists,  with  the  young  page,  whose 
name  was  Albain,  in  their  company;  bst 
Sir  Roger  of  Brakenhill,  assuming  hb  oU 
disguise  of  a  white  monk,  took  the  road  to 
London. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

But,  in  those  senses, 
We  still  liaFe  jadgment  here,  that  we  bat  teach 
Bloodjr  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  pUgoe  the  inventor. 

Maobbtk. 

Feb  unbounded  libertinism  of  Ed\yard, 
ipled  with  his  extortions — for  he  was  as 
iricious  as  he  was  profligate,  and  always 
want  of  money  to  indulge  his  pleasures — 
1  created  him  many  and  bitter  enemies 
in  in  London,  where,  of  all  portions  of 
t  empire,  he  was  the  most  popular;  and 
3  perscmal  hatred,  mingled  with  the  poli- 
d  antipathy  of  the  Lancastrians,  who, 
mgh  somewhat  overbalanced  by  the 
Tkists,  was  stiU  numerous  in  the  capital, 
9  the  cause  of  what,  to  outward  appear- 
Qes,  seemed  a  very  general  rejoicing  for  the 
rtoration  of  Henry. 
Whatever  were  the  feelings  of  the  parti- 
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sans  of  the  White  Rose,  they  were  fein  fof 
the  time  to  conceal  them ;  and,  as  the  LanctS' 
trians  by  no  means  exhibited  that  atrodou 
and  bloodthirsty  spirit    of  revenge  whick 
always  marked  the  success  of  their  opponoiti, 
the  more  distinguished  Yorkists  were  sufierd 
quietly  to  withdraw  from  the  city,  andthoie 
of  a  humbler  class  remained  unmolested. 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  who  had  been  left  by 
her  husband, resident  at  the  Tower,  assooa 
as  she  found  that  the  tide  of  loyalty  ^^s 
turning  in  favour  of  Henry,  fled  from  that 
fortress,  and  took  refuge  with  her  mother 
and   daughters  in  the   sanctuary  of  Vest- 
minster. 

Among  those  more  distinguished  partisans 
of  York  w  ho  were  resident  in  London  at 
the  time  of  Henr}-'s  restoration,  was  the 
Lady  Eleanor  of  Clanfield,  who,  albeit 
her  relationship  to  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert 
would  have  secured  her,  even  though  the 
partisans  of  the  Red  Rose  had  been  more 
sanguinary  in  their  triumph,  yet  felt  that  it 
would  be  most  decorous  for  her  to  retire  from 
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ondoQ  ere  the  arrival  of  Queen  Margaret, 
t  whose  coart  she  coald  not  expect  to  be 
jraciously  received. 

It  chanced  that  this  lady,  perhaps  some* 
Aat  injudicioosly,  fixed  upon  her  departure 
br  the  day  when  the  new  parliament,  called 
by  Warwick,  must  assemble,  and  be  opened 
by  King  Henry  in  person.  The  truth  was, 
that  Eleanor  felt  that  she  was  a  somewhat 
too  notorious  a  person  in  London,  and 
ioaght  that  she  would  be  more  likely  to 
acape  observation  in  quitting  her  house, 
nth  the  retinue  necessary  to  accompany  her 
n  her  journey  to  her  northern  casile,  on  a 
lay  when  the  streets  would  be  thronged 
nth  persons  desirous  of  seeing  the  proces- 
ion  to  parliament,  than  on  a  morning  when 
he  scattered  but  customary  idlers  would 
^old  as  an  event  of  interest,  even  the  de- 
^rture  of  the  celebrated  Lady  of  Clanfield 
Pom  her  London  abode. 

On  this  occasion,  the  mayor  and  alder- 
len,  with  the  wardens  of  the  twelve  com- 
ame%  and  a  certain  number  of  the  livery- 
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men,  were  also  to  proceed  to  Westminster, 
to  present  the  king  on  his  throne  with  a 
dutiful  address  from  the  city;  and,  byHt 
fortune,  when  Eleanor  and  her  escort  hid 
proceeded  about  half-way  up  the  Strand, 
they  met  this  procession  of  the  citizens  oo 
their  return  from  Westminster,  as,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  crowd,  it  very  dowly 
made  its  way. 

The  escort  of  Eleanor  consisted  of  four 
varlets,  or  footmen,  and  about  a  dozen  men- 
at-arms,  wearing  leathern  jerkins,  cuirasses, 
and  steel  caps,  and  armed  with  sword^ 
battle-axes,  and  daggers.  Such  a  retinue  was 
necessary  in  those  unquiet  times,  even  as 
a  defence  against  the  numerous  bands  rf 
robbers  which  infested  the  country,  and 
especially  on  a  journey  so  long  as  Eleanor 
had  to  perform.  There  were  four  females 
in  the  Lady  of  Clanfield's  train,  two  of 
whom  were  hir  personal  attendants,  and 
the  others,  from  the  tone  and  manner  in 
which  she  occasionally  addressed  them,  were 
apparently  of  a  somewhat  superior  oondi- 
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>n.  The  stout-hearted  ladv,  since  hef 
noontre  with  Sir  Reginald  de  Vere,  whom 
le  had  not  seen  since  the  tournament  in 
(nithfield  five  years  before,  had  led  a  life 
itired  enough  for  a  nun,  so  far  as  attending 
dfcer  tournaments  or  any  other  festivities 
we  concerned.  She  still,  however,  reserved 
»  somewhat  hardy  habits  of  her  youth, 
id  could  keep  the  saddle  through  a  long 
ly's  journey,  better  than  many  a  dainty 
iVBlier. 

Upon  this  occasion  of  her  proposed  de- 
Borture  from  London,  the  lady  was  mounted 
tt  a  grey  horse,  handsome  and  strong,  and 
t  for  riding  through  a  long  journey.  She 
nas  clad  in  a  handsome  but  simple  riding- 
itcess,  a  long  skirt  or  kirtle  of  violet- coloured 
loth,  with  a  close-fitting  court-pie,  or  vest, 
>f  carnation  colour.  On  her  head,  instead 
tf  the  turban  or  feathered  cap,  which,  in 
ler  gayer  and  happier  times,  she  had  boldly 
iitroduced  in  defiance  of  the  fashion  which 
^ad  confined  the  ladies  of  the  day  to  the 
vimple  and  volupure,  she  now  wore  a  hood 
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of  black  silk,  the  folds  of  which  were  w 
closely  drawn  over  her  face,  that  not » 
glimpse  of  it  could  be  obtained  by  ^ 
passers-by. 

The  two  ladies,  her  companions,  weic 
each  mounted  on  a  serviceable  horse;  and 
the  waiting  damsels  rode  on  pillions  beW 
two  of  the  varlets.  The  ladies,  it  should  be 
observed,  were  wrapped  from  head  to  foot 
in  long  mourning  garments. 

By  ill-fortune,  as  before  observed,  the 
escort  of  Eleanor  of  Clanfield  encountered 
the  procession  of  the  citizens  on  their  return 
from  Westminster.  The  crowd,  which  com- 
pletely lined  the  route  from  that  city  to 
the  Chepe,  was  very  thick  about  the  Savoy 
palace;  and  as  the  procession  of  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  attired  in  their  gold  chains 
and  robes  of  office,  approached,  there  was 
much  jostling,  and  some  rude  words  among 
the  people,  who  were  eager  to  see  their 
finery.  Thus,  the  party  of  the  Lady  of 
Clanfield  were  compelled  to  draw  a  little  on 
one  side;  and  even,  when  the  procession  of 
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-  mayor  and  aldermen  had  passed  by, 
^y  8till  foand  their  progress  w^is  impeded 
'  the  pressure  of  persons  who  wanted  to 
Uow  it  back  to  the  city. 
The  seneschal  of  Eleanor's  household,  an 
cient  and  trusted  servant  of  her  family, 
t  withal  a  heavy-handed  and  hot-headed 
rth  countryman,  aware  that  his  lady 
shed  to  avoid  recoojnition,  chafed  greatly 
this  delay ;  the  more  so  because  he  found 
it  the  crowd,  who  were  kept  stationary, 
d  who  wanted  food  for  their  idle  thoughts 
dno  less  idle  conversation,  began  to  choose 
r  for  their  topic,  and  to  bandy  surmises  as 
who  this  lady  might  be,  so  closely  veiled 
an  occasion  of  no  small  public  rejoicing. 
The  good-humour  of  a  huge  body  of 
jople,  chiefly  consisting  of  the  worthless 
lers  who  congregate  in  all  cities,  and  the 
tigh  mechanics,  whose  notions  of  a  jest  do 
rt  often  agree  with  the  tastes  or  feelings  of 
e  gently  nurtured,  is  at  all  times  a  very 
ibious  affair.  Add  to  this,  that  the  ma- 
rity  on  such  occasions    are    in  general 
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somewhat  "flustered  with  flowing  cap*,* 
and  that  the  ale,  which  was  the  staple  drink 
of  the  working-classes  in  the  days  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  was  a  very  potent  liquor. 

Doubtless,  then,  it  was  in  mere  good-lin- 
mour,  that  a  burly  but  comely  artisaiif  witb 
a  pretty  but  delicate4ooking  woman  hang* 
ing  on  his  arm,  shouted  out  to  his  compi* 
nions,  "  A  prize — a  lawful  prizei  my  mastost 
No  lady  should  be  permitted  to  go  valcd 
through  the  streets  on  this  joyful  occa- 
sion. Let  her  cry,  God  save  King  Harry  I  and 
uncover  her  face,  and  then,  if  she  be  young 
and  handsome,  and  a  Yorkist  of  no  very  ill 
reputation,  why,  she  shall  give  a  kiss  to  all 
the  handsome  fellows  among  us  by  way  of 
a  penalty ;  but,  if  she  be  a  pernicious  creature, 
such  as  the  duchess  Jaquetta,  why,  then,  she 
shall  kiss  the  ugly  men  instead!"  Loud 
peals  of  laughter  hailed  this  proposal,  and 
the  practical  crowd,  pressing  round  EleaDor, 
loudly  demanded  that  she  and  her  ^^ 
companions  should  unveil. 

Instinctively  the  lady  shrank  back,  less 
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om  actaal  alarm  than  apprehensive  mo- 
wty;  but  seeing  one  stalwart  young  fellow 
aze  her  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  with  his 
flier  hand  endeavour  to  tear  the  covering 
rom  her  face,  the  imprudent  seneschal 
truck  him  so  violently  with  his  staff  of 
ffioe,  that  the  youth  staggered  back,  with 
us  face  covered  with  blood.  A  loud  cry  of 
ndignation  then  burst  from  the  crowd, 
mugled  with  applause  as  the  injured  man, 
HBhing  forwards,  dragged  the  seneschal 
torn  bis  horse,  and,  wresting  his  staff  from 
lis  hand,  laid  it  about  his  head  and  shoul- 
len  in  a  fashion  that  repaid  with  interest 
fce  blow  which  the  seneschal  had  inflicted. 

Meantime  the  varlets  and  men-at-arms  of 
Eleanor's  escort  interfered  to  protect  the 
^CDeschal,  while  the  mob  took  part  with  tlie 
ponth  he  had  struck,  and  raised  beside  a  cry 
rf  **  Yorkists !  Yorkists  I  Let  the  women 
incover  their  faces!  Let  us  know  whose 
•ervitors  strike  the  free  citizens  of  London !'' 

The  bold  and  haughty  spirit  of  Eleanor 
f  Clanfield  did  not  fail  her  at  that  trying 


been  a  spy  of  the  Yorkists,  ai 
mingled  with  the  crowd  in  1 
gleaning  some  intelligence  whi< 
of  avail  to  the  cause  of  the  Whi 

Meantime,  Eleanor  threw  bai 
and  in  a  firm  clear  voice  ex 
am  the  Lady  of  Clanfield,  no 
unknown,  I  wot,  to  the  inhabit 
don ;  but  if  they  know  aught  ill 
that  I  was  loved  by  the  partisa 
I  will  murmur  not  though  the 
me  for  that  offence,  which  sue 
King  Henry  has  forgiven,  as  the 
of  this  good  city  are  little  ap 
towards  a  woman  I" 

The  noble  courage  with  whi 
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omewhat  appeased  the  popular  indignation, 
adhere  and  there  rose  a  cry  that  she  should 
it  let  pass  free.  The  seneschal,  however, 
ins  still  struggling  with  the  man  whom  he 
bad  struck,  when  suddenly  the  latter,  uttering 
I  fearful  cry,  bounded  backwards,  and  fell  a 
aorpse  into  the  arms  of  the  person  nearest 
to  him,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  a  dagger 
&Bt  was  left  sticking  in  the  wound.  Fear- 
bl  was  the  yell  of  indignation  which  then 
me  on  all  sides ;  in  vain  it  was  that  the 
wretched  seneschal,  with  cries  of  horror, 
I»rote8ted  that  the  fatal  blow  was  inflicted 
by  some  person  among  the  crowd :  a  hundred 
boids  were  raised  against  him,  sticks  and 
ttones  were  hurled  at  him  from  all  sides, 
and  almost  instantaneously  he  fell  covered 
<rtth  wounds  beside  his  no  less  unfortunate  an- 
tagonist I  Then  commenced  a  general  attack 
ipon  Eleanor  of  Clanfield  and  her  escort ; 
^d,  ere  the  men  at  arms  and  varlets  could 
lose  round  to  protect  them,  the  veils  were 
om  from  the  heads  of  her  companions, 
liey  were  both  beautiful  women,  one  of 


cau^rht  si;]:ht  of  this  last-mer 
*' Alice  Torriam!  the  false  w; 
smith  of  Chepe,  the  stale  Icd 
of  York !  Yield  her  to  us,  i 
us,  the  Iionest  women  of  Londi 
the  shame  she  brings  on  wi 
duck  her  well  in  the  nearest  < 

Then  arose  hisses  and  } 
women,  all  willing  to  join  in 
of  the  unhappy  Alice,  and  ot 
struggling  among  the  men, 
break  through  the  drcle  whi< 
Eleanor  had  formed  around 
against  whom  also  the  infui 
vowed  bitter  vengeanee. 

In  the  confusion,  the  hidi 
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endous  effort  of  his  prodigious   personal 
rength,  he  forced  his  way  out  of  the  throng 
tat  immediately  surrounded  the  lady  of 
lanfield,  griping  by  the  throat  a  man  of 
xmted  person,  whose  ugly  and  evil-looking 
stores  were  white  with  the  horror  of  his 
npeedingfate,  as  his  captor,  fiercely  shaking 
im,  shouted  to  the  crowd, — "First   this 
aave,  my  friends,  and  then  the  Yorkist 
romen;  her  servitor  said  true,  'tis  not  his 
lagger  sticking  in  the  heart  of  honest  Will 
bhby;  see,  here  is  the  dagger,  graven  with 
iie  name  of  this  wretch,  Simon  Brown,  the 
forkist  spy,  the  betrayer  of  his  master,  my 
infe's  first  husband,  John  Welwood.     Ah ! 
brave  craftsmen,  recollect  how  he  died — mur- 
fcred  with  redhot  pincers  by  the   bloody 
Ddnions  of  York;  and  Martin  the  vintner, 
tool  are  there  none  here  who  bear  a  brain 
bw  he  was  hanged — hanged  at  the  witness- 
^g  of  Simon  Brown  I     Justice,  justice,  lads 
>f  London  I  justice  at  last,  against  the  false 
apprentice,  the  murdering  Yorkist  spy ! " 
TdLs,  shouts,  and  execrations  answered 


how  tliey  threw  themselves  b( 
of  Clanfield  and  her  assailants 
she  and  Mistress  Torriam  i 
couple  of  white  monks  seizes 
lady,  who  had  been  separatee 
the  crowd,  and,  in  spite  of  h 
entreaties  for  assistance  fror 
her,  dragged  her  away.  Tl 
the  adjurations  of  the  knigl 
the  party  that  had  interfere 
Eleanor,  fis,  at  the  peril  of  h: 
the  stones  and  other  missil 
hurled  at  Simon  Brown,  I 
horse  among  them,  and  ira] 
leave  the  punishment  of  the 
to  the  hand  of  the  law.     The 
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bumicked  his  cries  for  mercy;  and,  when  he 
Ufted  up  his  mangled  hands,  they  shouted 
in  his  ears  the  names  of  Welwood  and  the 
vintner;  they  pelted  and  trampled  on  him 
when  he  had  ceased  to  breathe ;  and  sullenly 
desisted  from  their  terrible  vengeance  only 
when  the  bleeding  mass,  which  they  pounded 
into  the  dust  at  their  feet,  had  lost  all  shape 
tnd  semblance  of  humanity. 

•  •  •  •  4  • 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
the  vile  apprentice,  Simon  Brown,  had  thus 
paid  the  merited  forfeit  of  his  treachery,  that 
the  lady  who  had  been  separated  by  the 
white  monk  from  the  party  of  Eleanor  of 
Qanfield,  uttered  a  sigh  as  though  recover- 
ing from  a  deep  swoon,  and  turned  her  eyes 
with  a  heavy,  yet  fearful,  look  round  the 
lUUTow  limits  of  a  chamber  in  that  house, 
tiear  Blackfriars,  in  which  Richard  of  Glou- 
cester was  wont  to  hold  his  secret  meetings 
Hith  his  myrmidons.  The  shades  of  night 
Were  rapidly  descending,  and  that  chamber, 
with  its  two  tall  narrow  casements  overlook- 

TOL.IZ.  Y 
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ing  a  small  court,  was  obscure  and  diamal 
at  noonday;  the  darkness,  thereCbre,  woold 
have  been  now  profound,  had  not  a  few 
embers  been  smouldering  on  the  hearth,  from 
amid  which  occa^uonally  sprang  a  flame^ 
that  momentarily  illumined  the  room  wtk 
a  ruddy  fitful  glow.  One  of  these  flashei 
lighted  up  the  chamber  at  the  moment  when 
the  lady  unclosed  her  eyes;  but  with  a  shiyer 
of  horror  she  pressed  her  hand  upon  the 
lids,  when  she  perceived  a  figure  wTspped 
in  long  garments  of  white  woollen,  seated 
near  the  couch  on  which  she  lay.  She  pre- 
served that  attitude  for  some  minutes,  as 
though  she  would  thereby  have  shut  oat 
the  consciousness  of  the  presence  that  she 
most  feared,  and  a  profound  stillness  reigned 
in  the  apartment.  But  she  was  aware  that 
two  eyes,  glaring  with  a  concentrated  and 
long-matured  wrath,  were  gloating,  even 
amid  that  darkness,  upon  her  wrecked  and 
faded  form.  She  knew  that  the  malignity  of 
a  dark  heart  was  exulting  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  long-baffled  vengeance ;  and  at 
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I  though  the  tortare  of  that  deadly 
fwas  more  than  she  could  bear,  she 
p  and  exclaimed,  in  a  piercing  voice — 
leak,  Gerald !  speak,  Roger  of  Braken- 
if  you  would  not  disappoint  your  own 
.y  by  driving  me  to  that  madness  in 

I  shall  cease  to  be  sensible  of  its 

ft 

• 

Tiy  dost  thou  reproach  me  with  hatred 
themes  of  vengeance,  fairest  Ermen- 
?**  answered  Sir  Roger  in  a  cutting 
"  How  long  is  it  now  since  I  spared  thee 
Dntemplation  of  thy  dead  lover,  which, 

bitterness  of  my  just  wrath,  I  once 
;  should  daily  harrow  up  thy  soul,  and 
hine  heart!  Calm  and  undisturbed 
r  now  slept  for  five  years  in  the  tomb, 
ich,  on  the  night  we  left  the  moated' 
I  consigned  him.    And  thou,  Ermen- 

who  art  in  all  respects  an  ingrate, 
1  hast  thou  thanked  my  forbearance  I 
who  despiteously  fled  from  those  in 

charge  I  placed  thee,  and  hast  not 
ildden  thyself  £ponL  me^  but,  soon,  to  be 
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the  sharer  in  thy  concealment,  one  whose 
fate,  thou  art  aware,  interests  me  no  less 
dearly  than  thine  own." 

"  Ahl "  exclaimed  Erraengarde,  with  a  cry 
of  anguish,  as  she  started  from  the  couch, 
"  you  know,  then,  who  has  been  the  sharer 
of  my  solitude.  Oh,  Roger!  for  once  be 
merciful.  TeU  me  from  whose  lips  you 
learned  this.  Tell  me,  at  least,  that  the 
being  for  whom  I  have  endured  so  much, 
has  not^  in  the  bewilderment  of  passion,  in 
the  corruption  of  the  vile  principles  which 
thou  hast  instilled,  been  my  betrayer!  Oh! 
suffering  and  death  for  myself — death,  even 
to  the  creature  I  so  much  love — a  thousand 
times  sooner,  than  the  knowledge  that  the 
poison  distilled  from  thy  lips,  misguided  and 
cruel  man,  and  yet  more  unfortunate  than 
wicked,  has  corrupted  a  soul  pure  in  its  na- 
ture as  the  newly-baptized  babe!" 

**  Who  should  tell  me  of  the  retreat  se- 
cured for  thee  by  the  generosity  of  the 
Lady  of  Clanfield,  Ermengarde?"  said  Sir 
Roger.    "  Who  could  teU  me  but  thy  sharer 
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L  that  solitude  —  the  fair  flower  that 
ithered  for  want  of  the  sunbeams,  and 
hich  thou,  not  I,  condemned  to  perish  in 
le  shade?'' 

"Oh,  monster  1"  exclaimed  Ermengarde, 
tell  me  not  that  thou  hast  again  betrayed 
ito  the  evils  of  vice  the  sweetest  soul  that 
as  ever  lured  from  the  path  of  virtue  1  Oh, 
tmorseless  destroyer  1  not  only  of  the  body, 
it  the  soul;  if  thou  hast  again  wrought 
LIS  black  deed,  thine  own  soul  shall  howl 

anguish  over  it  for  ever;  and  a  judgment, 
'  which  thou  dost  little  dream,  even  in  this 
orld,  overtake  thee  1 " 

"I  have  no  fear  of  judgment  for  taking 
just  measure  of  vengeance  for  my  foul 
rongsl"  answered  Sir  Roger;  then  he 
ided,  with  that  cold  derisive  sneer  which 
as  his  peculiar  characteristic,  "  I  am 
lercilul,  Ermengarde,  and  I  know  that 
upense  is  a  great  torture;  therefore, 
oagine,  if  you  will,  all  that  you  would  call 
le  worst  of  infamy  and  ruin  for  that 
ang  your  love  for  whom  is  to  me  the 
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bitterest, of  wrongs  and  insults;  and,  lAen 
your  fancy  has  pictured  out  all  tliat  yoa 
would  call  the  worst,  be  sure  that  still  it 
equals  not  the  truth ! " 

A  groan,  such  as  might  have  been  wrong 
from  one  enduring  the  extreme  of  physical 
anguish,  burst  from  the  lips  oi  Ermengarde, 
as  Sir  Roger  spoke  thus,  with  his  merdlefls 
glowing  eyes  fixed  upon  her  as  though  he 
gloated  in  the  contemplation  of  what  she 
suffered,  then,  wildly  clasping  her  hands 
together,  she  sank  at  her  tormentor's  feet 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Canst  thoa  forgire  me  all  mj  follies  past  ? 
ru  henceforth  be  indeed  a  father!  Never, 
Never  more  thos  expose,  but  chei^sh  thee, 
Dear  as  the  vital  warmth  that  feeds  my  life ! 

Ybnice  Pbbssbvsd. 

may  be  readily  supposed  that,  on  the 

pected  restoration  to  him  of  his  beloved 

che,  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert  lost  no  time 

moving  both  her  and  her  faithful  friend, 

Osmund,  from  the  dreary  ruin  in  which 

had  been,  for  five  long  years,  immured 

le  vile  Sir  Gilbert  Malton. 

ot  even  the  excuse  of  passion  had  this 

knight  for  his  treachery.  When,  through 

lid  of  the  dishonest  retainer  of  the  Earl 
;..  m.  B 


I^ 


mal  solitude  of  her  impri 
speedily  secure  with  Blanche 
her  to  become  his  wife,  not 
charmed  either  by  the  sweet 
position  or  the  loveliness  of 
because  he  greedily  longed 
immense  wealth  of  which  she 
During  the  first  year  of  he 
he  paid  visits  to  her  prison 
he  could  absent  himself  fron 
exciting  suspicion ;  and,  on 
Blanche  was  subjected  to  a  di 
As  time  wore  on,  however,  tl 
scorn  with  which  she  invaria 
awakened  in  the  bad  heart  < 
feeling  of  rancorous  hate;  and 
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free;  for,  judginn;  her  heart  by  the  baseness 
of  his  own,  he  placed  no  reliance  upon  her 
often-repeated  assurance,  that  both  she  and 
May  would  forgive  the  cruel  wrong  he  had 
inflicted  on  them,  if  he  would  but  restore 
them  to  liberty. 

As  to  his  villainous  agent,  Michael  Stocks, 
pot  only  was  he  well  paid  for  his  trouble  in 
attending  on  the  fair  prisoners;  but,  such  was 
fhe  depravity  of  his  nature,  that  he  would 
jiaye  relished  the  office  for  its  cruelty,  even 
had  he  been  more  indifferently  rewarded. 
The  great  distance  of  the  place  of  their  im- 
prisonment from  London,  though  it  greatly 
contributed  to  secure  Sir  Gilbert,  and   to 
lessen  their  chances  of  release,  had  at  any  rate 
this  advantage,  that   it   defended  Blanche 
Mid  May  from  his  odious  visits.     They  had 
i^ot  s^en  him  for  many  months,  when,  the 
^y  before  their  unexpected  deliverance,  he 
''visited  them  on  his  way  to  join  his  master 
King  Edward  at  York,  to  torture  them  with 
*ne  news  that  the  cause  of  the  Red  Rose 
y^^  likely  to  prosper,  and  that  Sir  Aleyne 
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and  Osrtiund  were  in  EnglHnd — a  fact  which 
he  had  ascertained  before  leaviug  Ix)ndon, 
but  without  of  course  being  aware  that  the 
kni^jht  was  following  him  on  the  northern 
road,  providentially  to  rescue  his  prisoDen. 
On  returning  with  May  and  Blanche  to 
the   inn    by  means    of  the    subterranean 
passage,  Sir  Aleyne  found  that  the  villainous 
host  had  expired  in  his  absence;  while  the 
woman  Gillian,  who  was   evidently  dying 
from  the  dreadful  blow  on  her  head,  conjured 
him  immediately  to  depart,  as  the  return  of 
Roper  and  his  companions  might  be  momen- 
tarily expected,  and  she  had  no  evil  to  ap- 
prehend at  their  hands.     As  their  longer 
stay  at  the  inn,  therefore,  would  be  of  no 
real  avail  to  the  unfortunate  woman,  while 
it  would  certainly  destroy  themselves,  Sir 
Aleyne  and  his  party  forthwith  set  forth  from 
the  hostel,  taking  the  route  to  the  spot  where 
it  had  been  arranged  that  Sir  Aleyne  and 
Osmund  should  join  the  Lancastrian  force?, 
whose  object  was  to  secure  the  person  of 
King  Edward — an  object  which  was  defeated 
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y  the  young  page,  who,  leaving  the  hostel 
n  the  heath  at  the  same  time  as  the  party 
tf  Lancastrians,  spared  neither  whip  nor 
pur  till  he  reached  York,  while  the  partisans 
f  the  Red  Rose  were  delayed  to  meet  their 
x)mpanions. 

The  transports  of  Osmund  and  May  at  a 
bunion  so  happy  and  unexpected  may  be 
niagined;  but  scarcely  did  they  exceed  those 
f  6ir  Hugh  Nevil,  to  whose  castle,  near 
li^akefield,  the  party  proceeded  so  soon  as 
he  fliorht  of  Kino:  Edward  became  known. 
!Jever  had  Blanche  experienced  so  much 
rindness  from  her  father;  he  hailed  her  de- 
iverance  with  transports;  he  suffered  her  to 
renew  her  troth- plight  to  Sir  Aleyne;  and 
treated  both  her  and  the  knight  to  costly 
pj^nts,  making  at  once  a  free  restitution 
to  him  of  those  estates  of  which  he  had  ob- 
Wned  a  grant  from  the  Yorkist  king,  and 
''hich  were  really  the  property  of  Sir  Aleyne. 
^t  the  same  time,  this  noble  knightsufficiently 
proved  that  the  leopard  does  not  change  his 
^ts,  and  that  he  preserved  still  some  of  the 
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old  leaven,  when  he  plainly  intimated  to  Sir 
Aleyne,  that  he  must  not  expect  actually  to 
receive  the  hand  of  Blanche  till  King  Henry 
had  made  him  an  earl,  or  a  baron  at  the 
least.  *'  The  which  grace,""  added  the  knight, 
"  thy  services  to  the  Red  Rose,  my  dear  son, 
amply  merit;  and  which,  I  doubt  not,  with 
the  word  of  my  noble  kinsman,  the  Earl  rf 
Warwick,  arid  the  gratitude  which  Queen 
Margaret  is  bound  to  thee,  we  shall  secure." 
Sir  Aleyne  and  Blanche,  though  they 
by  no  means  shared  in  these  expectations  of 
the  selfish  and  ambitious  old  knight,  re- 
membering well  how  many  applicants  would 
tax  the  bounty  of  the  king  and  queen,  were 
cautious  not  to  displease  him  by  expressing 
any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  thus  they 
all  set  off  for  London  together,  with  Osmund 
and  his  wife  in  their  company,  and  in  the 
best  possible  humour  with  themselves  ana 
with  each  other,  although  the  cavaliers  ^ 
the  party,  including  old  Sir  Hugh,  were^'ery 
wroth  that  the  villainous  Sir  Gilbert  Malton 
should   have   escaped,    through   fleeing  ^^ 
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landers  with  King  Edward,  that  punish- 
lent  which  he  so  justly  merited. 

On  their  arrival  in  London,  Blanche  and 
er  friend,  May  Osmund,  by  the  invitation 
f  die  Earl  of  Warwick,  took  up  their  abode 
t  his  mansion,  where  only  his  eldest 
Mghter,  the  Duchess  of  Clarence,  at  that 
ime  resided ;  his  countess  and  his  younger 
laghter,  the  lady  Anne,  lately  wedded  to 
lie  Lancastrian  Prince  of  Wales,  being  left 
t  Paris  with  Queen  Margaret. 

In  the  magnificent  apartments  assigned  to 
ep  at  Warwick  house,  Blanche,  in  the  coin- 
any  of  her  friend  May,  passed  an  interval 
f  peace  and  hope,  which  restored  to  her 
hedts  the  bloom  of  which  they  had  been 
obbed  by  her  long  imprisonment.  It  was 
ne  of  those  intervals  of  misfortune  which 
)ii!etiine8  are  vouchsafed,  as  if  to  endow  the 
>iil  only    with    power    to    endure    fresh 

Excepting  one  or  two  visits  to  the  Lady  of 
Unfield  before  she  left  London,  and  an 
^casional  ceremonious  one  to 'the  Duchess 
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of   Clarence,    Blanche  saw   no   compinj. 
Grie^  however,  had  made  her  obBomxi, 
and,  long  ere  the  feeble-minded  and  UtUea 
Clarence  deserted  the  cause  of  his  father-ift- 
law,  Blanche  suspected  his  disaffection.   Sk 
had,  from  bitter  experience,  learned  the  boe 
selfishness  of  the  world ;  and,  readwt  ai- 
der the  same  roof,  though  only  occaaonall^ 
seeing  her,  she  had  reason  to  appreheni 
that  the  duchess  shared  in  the  feelings  d 
her  lord,  and  was  ill  pleased  that  her  younger  1 
sister  was    Princess   of  Wales,  and  would 
be  queen,  while  the  chance  of  herself  obtain- 
ing  that  lofty   position,   through  the  deed 
guaranteeing  the  succession  of  her  husband 
in  case  of  the  failure  of  heirs  to  the  Lan- 
castrian Prince  of  Wales,  was  uncertain  evctt 
to  improbability. 

It  was  a  gloomy  evening  in  the  month  oi 
March,  and  about  the  beginning  of  Lent,  tha* 
Blanche,  who  had  in  the  afternoon  pdd  hcf 
customary  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Duchess  of  Clarence,  obseiW 
an  expression  of  more  than  usual  gloom  and 
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iscontent  in  the  looks  of  both  the  lady  and 
er  husband.  It  seemed  to  her  also  as 
longh  they  felt  some '  restraint  in  her  pre- 
mce,  and,  apprehending  that  they  wished 
>r  private  converse,  she  relieved  them  of 
sr  company,  on  the  plea  that  she  wished  to 
3ar  vespers. 

Mistress  Osmund,  being  somewhat  indis- 
>fied,  had  kept  her  chamber  throughout  the 
iy ;  and  Blanche,  finding  that  she  had  fallen 
leep,  committed  her  to  the  care  of  an 
tendant,  and  proceeded  to  array  herself 
r  her  walk. 

She  was  herself  somewhat  wearied  and 
spirited;  both  her  father  and  Sir  Aleyne 
Bre  absent  from  London,  and  she  felt,  she 
^ew  not  why,  uneasy  and  anxious  till  she 
iJ  communicated,  to  one  or  both  of  them, 
?r  suspicions  that  Clarence  was  not  much 
L  heart  for  the  Lancastrian  cause. 

The  evening  was  not  very  pleasant;  for 
trough  the  day  the  sharp  wind  of  the 
lonth  swept  bleakly  along  the  streets,  and 
uU  grey  clouds,  drifting  athwart  the  sky, 


church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  ^ 
such  close  vicinity  to  War\vi< 
at  which  she  ordinarily  atten< 
way  to  the  church  of  the  H< 
in  Giltspur  Street. 

The  shades  of  the  early  sj 
were  falling  somewhat  glooii 
edifice  as  Blanche  entered  it,  a 
and  lamps,  which  the  sacrist 
just  beginning  to  kindle,  with  t 
and  feeble  twinkling,  by  no  ni' 
this  gloom.  Though  the  ser 
commenced,  Blanche  knelt  dc 
deavoured  to  compose  her  : 
uneasy  thoughts  by  prayer.     H 
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Were  cluatering  round  the  altar  of  the 
stfcrament,  she  knelt  beside  a  huge  column, 
Aidway  down  the  north  aisle.  The  deep 
Aadow  cast  by  this  column  threw  a  gloom 
over  the  spot,  which  shrouded  the  slender 
fertn  of  Blanche,  the  more  so  because  she 
Itt^ened  on  that  evening  to  wear  a  veil  and 
mantle  of  the  darkest  shade  of  purple ;  and 
ftos  iit  was  that,  herself  screened  from 
observation,  she  became  aware  of  the  restless, 
aad  somewhat  indecorous,  demeanour  of  two 
tfeii  who  were  standing  a  little  in  advance 
of  her,  and  conversing  in  a  low  tone ;  while 
iver  and  anon  they  turned  their  heads,  and 
looked  anxiously  towards  the  door  of  the 
Siurch,  as  though  they  expected  to  be  joined 
^y  soitie  other  persons.  Blanche  noticed 
"is  irreverend  conduct  the  more,  because 
^^  of  these  men  wore  the  garb  of  a  religious 
fder,  being  attired  in  the  habit  of  a  white 
^^nfk.  In  person  he  was  short  and  small, 
^ping  somewhat  in  the  shoulders,  which 
^  more  decreased  his  height ;  while  his 
Jimtenance  had  neither  nobleness  of  feature 
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nor  frankness  of  expression,  to  redeem  the 
meanness  of  his  fissure.  A  physiognomist, 
indeed,  would  have  read  in  that  man^s  &oe 
the  indications  of  every  fierce,  and  at  the 
same  time,  of  every  ignoble,  passion. 

The  forehead,  prominent  over  the  eyes,  but 
retreating  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
betokened  the  lack  of  interest ;  while  the 
sharp  grey  eyes,  shining  with  the  cold  lustre 
of  steel,  as  clearly  revealed  that  ingenuity 
and  low  cunning  which  its  possessor  ima- 
gines all-sufficient,  and  with  which  he  sup- 
plies the  want  of  sense.  The  lower  part  of 
the  face  was  still  more  unpleasant ;  the  thick 
turned-up  nose,  the  long  jaw,  wide  mouth, 
and  short  bull  throat,  bespoke  the  lowest 
animal  pro[)ensities,  mingled  with  .fierceness 
and  cruelty.  Instinctively  Blanche  trem- 
bled at  the  aspect  of  this  man,  nor  did  bis 
garb — that  of  a  white  monk — recommend 
him  with  her  to  a  charitable  judgment;  for 
she  remembered  that  it  was  that  very  habit 
of  a  white  monk  which  had  been  worn  by 
the  mysterious  person  who  had  so  darkly 
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tlireatened  both  her  and  Sir  Aleyne  in  the 
•roods  of  Kent,  and  whose  designs  and  real 
diaracter  neither  she  nor  her  lover  had  ever 
been  able  to  fathom.  She  knew,  indeed, 
that  in  those  fearful  times  the  garb  of  a 
rdigious  order  was  adopted  constantly  as 
the  safest  disguise.  The  appearance  of  the 
Bian  in  company  with  this  seeming  monk 
iras  no  whit  more  prepossessing:  in  stature, 
lie  was  about  the  middle  height,  but  brawny 
md  muscular  in  his  person  ;  while  his  half 
military  attire,  his  bronzed  skin,  and  a 
liightful  scar  across  his  left  cheek,  seemed 
to  show  that  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
lome  of  the  hard- contested  fields,  of  which  so 
many  had  been  fought  during  that  disas- 
trous era.  Though  annoyed  by  the  conver- 
sation of  these  men,  Blanche  had  dismissed 
them  from  her  mind,  when,  after  the  vespers 
httl  begun,  she  was  again  disturbed  by  a 
heavy  step  near  her,  followed  by  an  excla- 
JJUition  from  the  military-looking  man,  in  a 
tone  80  much  louder  than  suited  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  place,  that  one  of  the  attend- 


who  had  just  passed  by  Blai 
man  more  used  to  the  blast  i 
than  the  chant  of  religion." 
of  the  church  accepted  the 
passed  on;  but  Blanche,  wl 
up,  started  and  leaned  again 
by  which  she  knelt  for  suppor 
gleaming  eyes  and  stem  featu 
comer,  she  recognised  the  i 
gotten  countenance  of  the 
Gerald. 

Of  this  man's  connexion 
garde,  Blanche,  having  herself 
of  that  lady,  was  ignorant;  b 
bered  that,  on  their  meeting  a 
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jofmncour  towards  himself:  and  the  sight 
of  him  now,  in  London,  filled  the  mind  of 
Blanche  with  dismal  apprehensions.  How 
vould  those  apprehensions  have  been  in- 
crease had  she  also  beea  acquainted  with 
the  persons  of  the  monk  Dominipk,  the  vile 
betraypr  of  King  Henry,  and  Lingridge,  that 
letainer  of  Sir  Roger  of  Brakenhill,  faith- 
ful to  him  in  all  his  disguises,  and  in  all  the 
d^rk  schemes  of  his  crafty  soul! 

The  three,  meanwhile,  whispered  earnestly, 
unconscious  that  they  were  observed;  for 
the  slight  form  of  Blanche,  in  her  purple 
drapery,  was  effectually  concealed  by  the 
4eep  shadow  of  the  pillar,  at  the  foot  of 
which  she  knelt,  and  the  remainder  of  the, 
fltt  th^t  evening,  small  congregation,  had 
IPWherpd  near  the  altar;  and  thus  Blanche 
^occasionally  caught  some  sentences  of  their 
iil^yersation.  The  first  was  a  grumbling 
whisper  from  the  military  retainer. 

"In  sooth,  noble  sir,"  said  he,  "it  would 
*oot  you  to  remember  in  what  sort  of  a 
tiysting-place    you    bade    us    abide    your 
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coming  —  this  dull  cold  church,  ifheren 
have  TTidted  a  mortal  hour;  if  it  had  beei 
a  wine-shop,  now  I" 

*^  Marry  I  for  that  very  reason,  I  appdntal 
thee  to  wait  me  here,  lingridge,"  retond 
the  taller  of  the  white  monks,  who  had  hea 
seen  by  Blanche  on  a  former  occasion,  lal 
mentioned  to  her  under  the  name  of  Genli^ 
by  Sir  Aleyne.  "  Thou  art  a  thought  too 
fond  of  the  wine-cup  of  late  years,  ling- 
ridge  I"*  he  continued;  "  and,  when  matter  of 
moment  is  in  question,  it  is  well  to  keep  it 
from  thy  lip." 

"Ah!"  replied  Lingridge  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  "the  dull  and  lone  life  I  have 
led  in  your  service,  my  master,  hath  made 
the  wine-cup  my  sole  comfort;  I  sleep  afte^ 
wards  without  dreaming,  and  I  like  not  to 
dream  of  late." 

"  Those  dreams  are  bom  of  thy  in- 
activity, Lingridge,"  replied  Gerald:  then, 
he  added,  turning  to  the  evil-looking  man, 
who  wore,  like  himself,  the  garb  of  a 
white  monk,  "  But  how  fares  your  entu4 
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imkiick?  did  you  obtain  speech  with  him 
whom  you  were  commissioned?" 
^  la  sooth,  noble  sir,"  returned  Ihe  man 
0   was  called   Dominick,  and  then  his 
ice  sank  to  so  low  a  whisper  that  Blanche 
lid  not  distinguish  what  he  said,  but  a 
ah  shiver  of  fear  and  doubt  passed  through 
r  &ame,  as  she  saw  him  deliver  into  the 
od  of  his  questioner  a  set  of  tablets,  on 
lich  she  had,  that  very  afternoon,  seen  the 
ike  of  Clarence  writing.     The  glance  she 
isined  of  them,  as  Dominick  hastily  slip- 
d  them  out  of  his  hand,  was  but  moment^ 
f'j  but  it  sufficed  to  convince  her  that  she 
ide  no  mistake,  for  the  covers  of  these 
Uets  were  of  lapis-lazuli,  with  a  device  of 
rose  in   small  diamonds  on  the  centre; 
d  the  glitter  of  this  device,  in  the  light  of 
s  lamp  which  hung  over  the  heads  of  the 
ufederates,  arrested  her  eye.     In  her  sur* 
i»B  and  alarm,  however,  she  had  leaned 
newhat  forwards,  and  a  slight  rustling  of 
r  garments  probably  caught  the  quick  ear 
Gerald;  for  he  looked  hastily  round,  and 
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though  not  perceiving  her,  for  she  had  agiun 
shrunk  down  beside  the  column,  he  motioa- 
ed  for  his  companions  to  move  firom  the  spot 
where  they  were  conversing,  and  theyafr 
cordingly  retired  towards  the  entrsBoecf 
the  church,  where  Blanche,  whose  mind  wis 
now  too  much  disturbed  for  any  devoUonil 
exercise,  noted  the  white  serge  robes  of  the 
two  who  were  habited  as  monks,  clearly  de- 
fined against  the  deep  shadows.  At  leDgth, 
they  moved  away,  and  so  painful  and  in- 
tense had  become  the  curiosity  of  Blanche 
respecting  them,  that  she  resolved  to  follow 
them  when  they  quitted  the  church,  trust- 
ing to  the  obscurity  which  she  knew  must 
now  prevail  in  the  streets,  and  to  her  own 
purple  mantle  and  veil,  and  light  footsteps, 
that  she  might  be  able  to  follow  them  un* 
observed,  and  glean  some  idea  of  their  pur- 
poses and  destination,  which  might  justify 
or  remove  her  suspicion  that  they  were 
really  the  tablets  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence^ 
which  she  had  seen  delivered  into  the  hand 
of  one  whom  she  knew  to  be  an  agent  of 
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orkists.  If  those  were  really  the  tab- 
r  the  duke,  it  was  confirmatioQ  even 
er  than  she  had  looked  for,  of  the 
J  doubts  with  which  her  mind  had 
listurbed  for  some  days  past,  as  to  his 
respecting  the  cause  of  the  Lancas- 
;  for  she  knew  that  he  would  have 
d  those  tablets  out  of  his  possession 
ks  a  pledge  of  the  highest  importance, 
having  been  presented  to  him  by 
:her,  the  Duke  of  York,  when  he  was 
• 

len  Blanche  left  the  church,  then,  she 

ved   the  three  men  walking  slowly, 

in  earnest  conversation,    some  fifty 

in  advance,    a  distance   which    she 

ired  to  lessen ;  when  on  their  suddenly 

Qg  and  turning,  as  if  to  retrace  their 

a  fear  lest  they  might  suspect  that  she 

[)een  watching  them,  induced  her  to 

k  under  the  wooden  porch  of  a  house 

ras  just  passing.     Gerald  and  his  com- 

ms,  however,  had  not  noticed  her;  for 

selves  pausing  beside  the  very  porch 
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within  which  Blanche  was  concealed,  Genii 
said — ^^  You  will  go  then,  both  of  you,  vA 
return  the  tablets  to  his  highness,  and  briig 
him  if  you  can  to  the  meeting  of  to-n^; 
you,  Dominick,  are  not  wont  to  lack  reasooi 
which  ere  now  have  deluded  wiser  than  ke 
to  their  own  undoing,  and  albeit  our  owi 
ends  are  to  be  gained  by  it,  that  to  whid 
we  would  guide  this  duller  witling  thtf 
Harry  of  Windsor,  is  in  sooth  for  hk  owi 
wellbeing.  Now,  despatch  then,  I  pray 
you ;  you  know  where  I  shall  abide  your 
coming." 

The  companions  then  parted,  and  so  fioon 
as  the  indistinct  sound  of  their  footsteps 
assured  Blanche  that  they  had  gained  tie 
start  of  her,  she  issued  from  her  hiding- 
place;  she  then  perceived  that  two  oftb« 
men,  the  monk,  whom  she  had  heard  called 
Dominick,  and  the  military  retainer,  Liflg' 
ridge,  were  preceding  her  in  the  route  to 
Warwick  house;  and,  suffering  them  to  keep 
somewhat  in  advance  of  her,  she  felt  a  tind 
of  consternation  when,  on  her  arrival  th^ 
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ihe  found  them  demanding  audienq^e  of  the 
lake  among  the  men-at-arms  and  retainers 
n  the  entrance-halL 
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^ 


CHAFTEB  n. 

H«  ifacpt    if  it  be  deep ;  this  startiiig  trmee, 
Whose  fererish  UMBngi  and  deep  mattei^d  groan 
Do  pioTe  the  loiil  ahares  not  the  bod j*!  test 


In  that  same  apartment  of  the  old  house 
at  Blackfriars,  where  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
was  accustomed,  when  in  London,  to  hold 
meetings  with  his  political  agents — about 
the  same  time  that  Dominick  and  Lingridge 
presented  themselves  at  Warwick  house-- 
a  man  lav  sleeping  upon  a  couch  near  the 
table,  on  which  stood  a  lamp,  a  number  of 
parchments,  a  drawn  sword,  and  a  tray » 
refreshments.  On  a  chair  beside  the  table, 
on  which  were  spread  these  heterogeDeous 
articles,  was  a  plumed  headpiece,  a  cuiras^f 
and  a  pair  of  steel  gauntlets. 

The  sickly  ray  of  the  lamp,  streaming  p*'^ 
on  the  countenance  of  tlie  sleeper,  iDcrca^ed 
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e  pallor  which  overspread  his  wora 
It  handsome  features,  the  expression  of 
hich,  even  in  sleep,  was  stern  and  thought- 

d. 

It  would  have  seemed  as  though  he  had 
elded  against  his  will  to  extreme  weariness ; 
T  a  pen  still  wet  lay  in  the  silver  writing- 
and,  and  the  characters  were  scarce  dry  on 
le  parchment  that  was  spread  beside  it. 
he  compression  of  the  rich  brown  curls 
bout  his  temples,  too,  and  a  red  mark  upon 
le  brow,  served  to  indicate  that  he  had  only 
ist  laid  aside  the  helmet;  while  marks  of 
•avel  were  on  his  boots,  and  the  large  scar- 
t  mantle,  lined  with  marten-skins,  which  he 
id  wrapped  round  him  on  that  March  even- 
ig,  when  even  the  fire  which  blazed  upon 
;e  hearth  failed  altogether  to  dispel  the 
lillness  of  the  atmosphera 

That  sleeper  was  Richard,  Duke  of 
loucester,  who  had  secretly  arrived  in 
>ndon  not  an  hour  before,  and  whose 
3m-out  physical  frame  had  refused  sup- 
«rt  to  the  requirements  of  his  unyielding 
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ACtire  mind,  and  compelled  him  to  take  a 
few  minntes  repose. 

Even  in  sleep,  however,  that  iron  soul » 
serted  its  dominion.  More  than  once  the  lip» 
quivered,  and  relaxed  into  a  bitter  snule, 
while  the  brow  darkened,  and  a  few  Iiilf' 
articulate  words  escaped  him — for  even  then 
his  dreams  were  those  of  a  turbulent  aai 
ambitious  spirit;  and,  though  it  is  unUk^ 
that  his  views  at  that  time  extended  to  thi 
possession  of  the  throne,  he  ardently  desired 
to  be  regarded  by  his  brother  as  the  main 
instrument  that  secured  its  possession  to 
him.  Though  exhausted  nature  had  com- 
pelled Richard  to  seek  some  repose,  it  seemed 
as  though  the  mind  was  alert,  and  received 
impressions  of  outward  things  independently 
of  the  dulled  senses  of  the  body;  for  though 
the  door  was  opened  noiselessly,  and  the  foot 
of  Sir  Roger  of  Brakenhill,  who  entered,  was 
unheard  even  by  himself  a»  it  pressed  upon 
the  thick  carpet»  the  duke  started,  and  ffl^ 
ting  up,  without  any  of  the  bewilderment  of 
look  or  manner  common  with  persons  sud- 
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3ily  awakened  from  a  deep  sleep,  he  saidy 
Hair  now,  Sir  Roger,  my  good  friend, 
we  you  seen  him?  " 

^Not  niyself,  your  highness,"  answered; 
ir  Roger,  who  still  wore  his  disguise  of 
white  monk ;  ^  for  I  cared  not  to  eneoun^ 
ir  ike  retainers  of  Warwick,  some  among 
liioai  may  too  well  remember  me;  but  I 
i^Mttehed  a  trusty  messenger,  that  monk 
r  Abingdon — indeed,  that  same  Dominick 
'ho  was  of  old  so  useful  in  beguiling  Harry 
f  Windsor  into  the  power  of  your  royal 
Wber." 

*  The  messenger  was  not  ill  chosen,"  said 
le  duke ;  then  he  added,  with  a  thoughtful 
ok,  ^^  I  know,  in  sooth,  that  the  man  is 
afty,  and  hath  a  wheedling  tongue;  but 
ir  you  not  that  he  loveth  deceit  so  much 
r  its  own  sake,  that  he  may  be  tempted  to 
tray  those  whom  he  most  affects  to  serve, 
id  that  no  richness  of  reward  will  secure 

against  perhaps  becoming  the  victims  of 

r  own  tool?" 

^*  There  ia  reason,  in  the  fears  of  your 
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highness,*'  said  Sir  Roger.  ^^I  am  myadf 
aware  that  Dominick  prides  himself  (m  the 
skill  of  his  depravity,  and  would,  aboye  aH, 
plume  himself  upon  the  arts  which  coaU 
delude  your  highness;  and  therefore  have! 
associated  with  him  a  blunt  and  honert 
ruffian,  one  who,  if  his  tongue  were  trusted, 
would  speak,  perhaps,  truths  too  plidn  and 
harsh  for  the  ears  of  the  vain  prince  who 
is  the  object  of  his  errand ;  but  who,  if  he 
finds  that  Dominick  is  disposed  to  play 
false,  would  sheath  his  dagger  in  his  throat 
with  less  compunction  than  that  with  which 
a  child  would  crush  a  fly!  I  know  the 
men  I  employ,  your  highness,  and  I  know 
that,  each  checking  the  other,  our  cause  is 
safe  with  both!" 

A  peculiar  smile  hovered  about  thelij* 
of  the  duke,  "  You  have  known  both  these 
agents  long,  Sir  Roger-^have  you  not?"  he 
said.  "  Do  I  not  remember  me,  that  when 
you  recommended  this  Dominick  of  Abing- 
don to  our  service  years  ago,  you  said  that  he 
had  served  you  in  a  matter  of  nice  import? 
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^Ay,  your  highness!"  answered  Sir 
iger :  ^^  there  was  a  time  when  he,  indeed, 
nred  me  well — when  he  served  me  to  the 
eat  revenge  which  the  heart  pants  for 
liose  life-blood  has  been  turned  to  gall — 
at  heart  in  which  ambition  itself,  that 
jghtiest  of  passions,  is  still  subservient  to 
jvengel" 

"  Ah  1  *'  exclaimed  Richard,  with  a  deep 
espiration,  ^Hhou  hast  reason.  Sir  Roger. 
Imbition  is  indeed  the  mightiest  of  pas- 
tioDs;  and  may  we  not  also  add,  that 
t  is  the  noblest  ?  Ambition  and  revenge  ! 
he  first  was  the  angel's  crime;  and  revenge, 
lo  not  the  priests  tell  us  —  that  choice 
Qorsel — is  reserved  by  Heaven  for  itself?  " 

**And  stolen  oftentimes  by  man,"  said 
>tf  Roger;  "  like  the  fire  which  fables  of  old 
elate  was  plundered  by  Prometheus  from 
^^  skies.  Ha!"  he  added,  with  a  sigh 
^t  had  in  it  something  inexpressibly 
lournful,  "  we  do  indeed  steal  our  revenge 
^m  heaven ;  and^  to  punish  us,  it  chains  us 

a  rock  where  we  are  scourged  by  our 
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own  passions.  But,  enough  of  this;  it  mat- 
ters not  how^  or  in  what  wsy^  Domind: 
served  me  of  old.  I  will  engage  tliat  lie 
works  right  fieiithfully  for  your  higlmes 
now." 

^  And  this  fierce  revenge,  the  lon^Jig  fo 
which  overwhelms  even  the  sway  of  am* 
bition/'  said  Richard,  without  appearing  to 
notice  the  last  words  of  Sir  Roger;  "  wlul 
impulse  is  it  that  makes  its  longings  so  ior 
tense  ?  What  disappointment  would  yft 
revenge  so  bitterly,  as  the  sacrifice  of  all 
we  know  our  natures  to  contain  of  that 
which  is  noble,  and  generous,,  and  good— 
of  that  which  changes  us  at  once  frofm  con- 
fiding and  unsuspecting  youths  into  meni 
hard-dealing  and  suspicious  ?  Oh  I  what 
can  so  change  us  that  we  shrink  almost 
from  the  contemplation  of  our  own  souls— 
what  can  work  this  baleful  alteration  lik« 
the  betrayal  of  an  early  and  honest  love?" 

'*  There  still  remains  revenge,  my  lord  I 
replied  Sir  Roger  with  a  dark  look;  then  he 
added,  "  But  what  recks  it  to  speak  of  love 
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d  its  disappointments  to  your  highness, 
lose  proud  stem  heiu:%  I  wot,  was  never 
aehed  by  woman?  " 

"Say  you  so?"  answered  Richard,  fixing 
9  dark  hazel  eyes  upon  the  countenance  of 
e  knight  with  a  calm  but  penetrating 
ik  "  Seem  I,  then,  more  stern  and  hard 
heart,  more  impassive  in  my  pride,  than 
r  Roger  of  Brakenhill?  The  tale  goes, 
at  his  youth  made  show  of  as  little  of 
tith's  joyaunce  as  mine  own;  but  yet  men 
d  that  this  proud  warrior,  whose  voice 
18  most  reverenced  in  the  council-chamber, 

his  arm  was  most  feared  upon  the  battle- 
Id,  ims  won  by  woman's  smile,  and  loved, 
Wly,  madly;  loved  with  the  power  of  a 
iofitrel,  and  the  faith  of  a  devotee  to  his 
rmnte  saint!  Oh,  Sir  Roger  I  the  hard- 
;  of  us  all  have  some  little  comer  in  our 
irts,  where  lurks  the  weakness,  we  will  call 

which  perhaps  most  allies  us  to  hu- 
nity.  Good  lack.  Sir  Roger,  how  proud 
i  high-placed  soever  we  may  be,  we  all 
at  a  friend — a  something  to  love  no  less 
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than  hate;  and  in  thee  I  think  I  have  found 
that  priceless  treasure — a  friend  to  whom  I 
can  unbosom  myself,  because  there  is  an  in* 
stinct  of  sympathy  between  our  nature*; 
because,  or  I  misdoubt  me  much,  thoQi^ 
stem  and  cold,  and  plotting  and  ambitioas^ 
to  all  outward  eyes,  thou  hast  ever  hidte 
beneath  that  crust  of  snow,  a  heart  wfaki 
was  a  volcano,  and  glowed  fierce  alike  liy 
turns  with  love  and  hate! " 

"  Such,  in  sooth,  hath  been  my  nature,' 
answered  Sir  Roger;  "a  curse  to  its  pos- 
sessor !  Better,  far  better,  to  be  of  the  lightand 
frivolous,  who  seem  to  feel  and  have  no  fed* 
ing,  than,  under  the  ire  of  an  impasBive  de- 
meanour, to  hide  the  fires  of  a  restless  heart 
Yes!  the  betrayal,  the  disappointment  i 
such  a  love  as  mine,  doth  indeed  change  the 
guileless  youth  into  a  guileful  and  suspicion  ■ 
man.  And  yet,  though  in  my  revenge  I  do 
not  stint  to  own  that  I  have  done  that  whick  * 
weaker  spirits  would  have  shrunk  from,  and 
have  withal  a  crowning  and  a  darker  deed 
to  do,  yet  there  are  times  when  my  thoughts 
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tarn  to  the  days  of  old,  before  I  knew  my 
vrongSy  or  imagined  their  revenge;  and 
iweet  are  those  thoughts  as  the  melodious 
Uiisic  in  the  silent  night,  or  the  fresh  de- 
neading  shower  to  the  parched  landscape." 

^  And  thus,"  said  Richard,  gazing  as  if  on 
ttcancy.  and  speaking  as  if  communing  with 
lumself  rather  than  addressing  Sir  Roger 
of  Brakenhill;  ^^thus  is  it  that  in  mine  own 
Respite  I  think  often  of  my  cousin,  the  sweet, 
ie  lovely  Anne  of  Warwick! " 

"The  bride  of  the  heir  of  Lancaster;  she 
ipon  whom  no  taint  of  shame,  no  whisper  of 
ilsehood  or  dishonour,  has  £allenl "  said  Sir 
loger/  ** Courage,  my  lord!  the  heart  is 
rrecked  only  when  the  object  on  which  it 
tag  pledged  its  all  proves  worthless;  nor 
hance,  nor  change,  nor  life,  nor  death,  can 
lake  amends  to  me  for  what  I  have  suffer- 
ct— for  what  I  have  done ! " 

«  And  I ! "  said  Richard,  softly.  "  Oh,  Sir 
logerl  speak  from  the  dark  volume  of  thine 
wn  experience,  and  tell  me  can  aught  in 
fe  reward  me  for  what  I  have  to  do?' 


•> 


I...IJ'  t: 
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•  patience,"  said  the  duke;  "  fc 
this  revenge  ai-e  devious,  and 
by  a  hard  fight  But  hark,  gc 
there  is  the  bell  which  signalize 
then  he  added  to  himself  as  I 
the  apartment,  "The  man't 
reason ;  and  well  I  wot,  had  i 
no  DQore  subtle  brains  or  del 
to  encounter  than  this  witling 
as  Harry  of  Windsor,  our  t 
light-" 

As  the  duke  ceased  mutter 
this  remark,  the  chamber-doo 
Sir  Roger  of  Brakenhill  reap 
ing  forwards  with  much  ceren 
Deraona/^e  than  the  Duke  of 
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CHAPTER  IIL 
.  Oh  nation,  miserable  I 


With  an  untitled  tyrant  bloody  sceptred, 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again  i 

Maobsts. 

The    apprehensions    which    had   been 

awakened  in  the  mind  of  Blanche  by  the 

discontented  air  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 

rtill  more  by  the  certainty  that  he  was  in 

communication  with  the  white  monk,  whom 

Ae  knew  to  be  a  Yorkist  spy,  were  too  soon 

confirmed.     Only  two  days  after  that   on 

'^Mch  she  had  seen  Dominick  and  Lingridge 

^6  bearers  of  a  message  to  the  duke,  he  left 

I^Xidon  under  the  pretext  of  raising  men 

w  Bong  Henry, — a  week  later,  the  news 

^^^hed  the  capital,  that  Edward  had  landed 

^    Ravenspur,  upon  the  same  pretence  as 

'^^  formerly  used  by  Henry  the  Fourth, 

*^t  he  desired  only  to  obtain  possession  of 

^  paternal  inheritance;  and  that,  having 

Vol.  ra.  n 
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been  compelled  by  the  deigy  of  Toil,  iln, 
together  with  the  majority  of  the  inhabitUBls 
of  the  northern  counties,  were  partiflamitf 
the  Red  Rose,  to  swear  upon  the  sacnunaifr 
that  he  abjured  all  pretensions  to  the  crown^ 
had  then  pressed  forwards,  and«  so  soon  asb^ 
had  drawn  sufficient  number  of  men  to  )» 
standard,  had  avowed  that  to  regain  the 
crown  was  his  real  object;  thus  in  all  lespecb 
imitating  the  treason  and  fearful  perjary  oT 
the  first  of  the  Lancastrian  kings,  to  the  lips 
of  whose  ill-fated  descendants  "even-handed 
justice  "  did  thus  indeed  return  the  "poi- 
soned chalice  "  uhich  he  had  mixed. 

Blanche  Nevil  and  May  Osmund  wept  when 
they  heard  this  ill  news,  which  the  fears  of  th^ 
maiden  had  indeed  prophesied  from  the 
night  that  she  had  seen  the  so-called  Gerald 
in  the  church  of  the  Sepulchre.  The  means 
of  communication  between  absent  fiiends 
were  few,  and  beset  with  a  thousand  dangers 
in  those  troublous  times;  and  the  damseL 
had  no  opportunity  to  acquaint  her  lover 
and  her  father  of  her  suspicions  of  the  trea- 
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K)n  of  Clarence  before  it  was  avowed.  Still 
liere  was  no  fear  among  the  Lancastrians^ 
►ut  that  the  treachery  and  perjury  of 
Jdward  would  fail  of  success,  and  that  his 
•Oops  would  be  defeated  by  the  armies  of 
1^  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford,  which 
rtsre  lying  at  Coventry;  of  the  capital,  the 
w^misans  of  the  Red  Rose  thought  them- 
B^lves  secure,  because  it  was  under  the 
charge  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
brother  of  Warwick. 

Meantime,  Blanche  Nevil  received  amessage 
from  her  father,  bidding  her  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  maintain  herself  without  fear  with  her 
friend  May,  in  her  apartments  at  Warwick 
louse ;  for  that  he,  along  with  Sir  Aleyne, 
ras  with  the  great  earl's  army,  and  there 
firas  no  fear  but  that  Edward  would  be 
lefeated. 

It  was  the  day  before  Palm  Sunday ;  and 
Blanche,  who  sought  to  divert,  with  the 
^astomary  religious  exercises  of  that  solemn 
eason,  those  anxious  fears  which  she  could 
lot  help  feeling  for  the  success  of  the  Red 
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Rose,  on  which  now  depended  the  fortunes 
of  her  father  no  less  than  her  lover,  was  pro- 
ceeding with  May  Osmund  to  the  church  of 
the  Grey  Friars,  when  they  found  the  streets 
more  than  usually  crowded,  and,  on  iDqai^ 
ing  the  meaning  of  this  assemblage,  were 
told  that  the  king  was  being  led  tbroagh 
the  city  in  a  grand  procession  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  hoped  thereby  to 
awaken  the  loyalty  of  all  liegemen  to  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  as  it  was  reported  that 
King  Edward  was  within  a  few  hours'  march 
of  the  city. 

The  depressing  influence  of  a  long-con- 
tinued course  of  misfortune  had  its  full 
sway  over  the  minds  of  May  and  Blanche; 
and  as,  on  hearing  this  news,  each  pressed 
significantly  the  arm  of  the  other,  they 
alike  gave  utterance  to  an  ill-foreboding  sigh. 

On  meantime  came  the  royal  procession. 
First  a  band  of  music,  then  a  company  of 
men-at-arms,  then  the  archers  of  the  royal 
guard,  followed  by  the  yeomen  wearing 
scarlet  dresses,  and  bearing  battle-axes  on 
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their  shoulders,  on  the  bright  steel  of  which 
danced  gaily  a  ray  of  the  fickle  April  sun- 
beam.    The  yeomen   of  the   guard  were 
followed  by  the  king's  henchmen,  wearing 
blue  velvet  gowns,  and  after  them  came  the 
ill-fated   sovereign   himself,  mounted  on  a 
white  charger,  royally  trapped  with  crimson 
and  gold.     On  the  right  hand  of  the  king 
rode  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  on  his 
left  the  Mayor  of  London,  carrying  the  city 
•^ord.     The   unfortunate   Henry   bore   on 
this  occasion  the  insignia  of  royalty,  the 
^^^wn  was  on  his  brow,  and  the  purple  and 
errnined  robe  of  royalty  covered  his  shoul- 
^^Ts ;  while  a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet  was 
supported  over  his  head  by  four  beautiful 
"^ys,  who  timed  their  steps  to  the  slow  and 
*^tely  paces  of  die  king's  charger. 

'^  Good  lack  I  the  poor  king,"  said  a  female 
^  the  crowd  to  Blanche,  "  looketh  he  not 
tUueemlysad,  fair  damsel?  I  bear  a  brain 
now,  of  the  time  when  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  draws  the  swprd  for  him  at  this  day, 
led  him  despiteously  round  the  pillory  at 


^^jpurn^ 
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Islington,  and  I  ween  he  scarce  then  looked 
more  sorrowful  than  now !" 

"Hush,  neighbour!*'  said  another  female; 
"  remember  you  the  proverb,  a  still  tongue 
maketh  a  wise  head.  It  were  best,  I  deem,  to 
remember  nought  of  the  deeds  of  either 
Yorkists,  or  Lancastrians ;  for,  many,  the 
fortunes  of  the  Roses  change  like  colours  of 
the  sky  or  this  April  day ;  and  see  now,  eveo 
while  I  speak,  the  sunbeam  hath  vanbhed, 
and  a  dark  cloud  resteth  directly  above  the 
king's  head  I  Pray  our  Lady  it  be  Dot 
ominous ;  for  in  sooth  the  poor  kind  king 
hath  had  grief  enough  already  to  content,  to 
my  poor  thinking,  the  worst  of  his  foes." 

The  dark  cloud,  so  superstitiously  noticed 
by  the  female,  soemed  not  unobserved  by 
the  hapless  monarch  himself;  and  Blanche 
Nevil.  who  was  standing  very  near,  noted 
how  he  looked  up  as  the  yellow  ray,  which 
had  made  the  path  bright  before  him, 
suddenly  vanished,  and  that  then  he  raised 
his  eyes  with  an  expression  more  than  usually 

lest  on  his  meek  sorrowful  face,  as  though 
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perhaps  he,  too,  thought  that  impending 
cloud  was  a  token  of  new  misfortunes,  which 
he  piously  besought  the  patience  to  endure. 
In  truth  it  was,  as  the  woman  in  the 
crowd  had  said,  he  looked  not  more  mourn- 
fully on  the  day  when  he  was  so  cruelly 
maltreated  than  on  this,  when,  decorated 
with  crown  and  royal  robes,  he  was  exhibited 
to  the  Londoners  as  their  rightful  king;  but 
he  had  been  too  long  acquainted  with  mis- 
fortune not  to  fear  more  than  he  hoped,  and 
he  felt  as  one  decked  for  a  sacrifice.  Yet, 
though  his  progress  was  not  greeted  by  any 
snthusiastic  efiusion  of  loyalty;  for  the  terror 
)f  the  near  presence  of  Edward  sat  heavy 
ipon  many  a  heart,  and  the  remembrance 
rf  his  cruelty  chilled  the  boldest — more  than 
me  voice  fervently  said,  God  bless  the  holy 
iarry! — more  than  one  mother  held  up  her 
)abe,  and  entreated  that  the  pious  king  would 
dess  it;  and  on  those  occasions  a  smile, 
)rief  as  the  changeful  sunbeam  of  the  day, 
rould  flit  over  the  pale  countenance  of 
lenry,  as  he  said,  **  And  God  bless  you,  tool 
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I  thank  ye,  my  good  people,  for  your  loyel 
May  your  child  be  blessed  of  God,  fair  mother, 
and  may  he  grow  up  a  bltssing  to  you!** 
Tears,  too,  were  mingled  with  the  blessings 
that  followed  the  Lancastrian  king  in  his 
progress;  for  heavy  in  his  behalf  was  mM 
than  one  true  heart,  and  among  those  who 
thus  yielded  to  their  mournful  foreboding 
was  Blanche  Nevil,  who  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  kerchief  as  the  king  passed  hy. 
She  was  roused  from  her  grief  by  a  sKght 
touch  on  the  shoulder,  and  the  voice  of  her 
friend  May,  who  said — "  See,  dear  lady! 
here  is  a  fair  youth  who  seeks  for  speech 
with  you ;  he  offere  you  a  billet." 

On  looking  up,  Blanche  then  percdved 
a  boy,  apparently  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  gaily  attired  as  a  page,  in  a  vest  of 
bright  green  velvet,  and  who  was  submis- 
sively oflfering  to  her  one  of  those  delicate- 
looking  perfumed  billets  which  were  the  love- 
missives  of  the  time. 

Blanche  had  no  acquaintances,  and  to  her 
knowledge    no  admirers  in    London;  and 
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prehending,  therefore,  that  the  youth  had 
ide  some  mistake,  she  gently  waved  back 
e  letter.  "  Take  it  yet,  sweet  lady  I "  said 
B  boy;  "you  know  not  how  dearly  the 
Dtents  import  your  interest!"  Then, 
"essing  the  paper  into  the  hand  of  Blanche, 
I  drew  back  and  mingled  with  the  crowd, 
avingthe  maiden  transfixed  by  astonish- 
ent,  and  wondering  what  it  was  that  ap- 
tared  familiar  to  her  in  his  feminine  beau- 
Pul  features  and  deep  blue  eyes. 
«  «  •  «  « 

The  April  evening  had  closed  in  with 
larp  gusts  of  wind,  bleak  enough  for  the 
•eceding  month,  accompanied  by  scuds  of 
in.  The  moon,  however,  was  at  the  full, 
id  poured  at  intervals  her  flood  of  silvery 
rtre  over  the  pointed  gables,  and  quaint 
ntastically-carved  wooden  frontages,  of  the 
>Qses  of  the  London  citizens,  streaking  their 
ackness  with  lines  of  white  radiance,  a^ 
e  broke  from  behind  the  racks  of  stormy 
>uds,  which  would  anon  wrap  her  in  their 
irty  veil 
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The  numerous  clocks  of  the  city  churdwi 
had  just  told  out  the  hour  of  ten,  when  two 
females,  habited  in  comfortable  but  homc^ 
fashion,  in  large  mantles  and  hoods  of  brown 
cloth,  approached  the  Newgate,  and  then  re- 
treated a  few  steps,  and  stood  in  earaeit 
consultation  within  the  porch  of  a  home 
near  the  gate, 

"  Now,  then,  my  sweet  lady,"  said  one  of 
these  females,  "  is  the  last  moment  for  pauses 
as  to  whether  we  shall  trust  that  letter  w 
mysteriously  delivered,  and  quit  the  seem- 
ingly safe  shelter  we  now  enjoy,  to  wander, 
we  scarce  know  whither,  in  search  of  an 
asylum  from  a  danger  which  it  may  be  does 
not  exist.  Surely  Edward  of  York,  in  the 
present  perilous  state  of  his  fortunes,  when 
his  wife  and  his  newly-born  son  have  no 
home  save  within  the  sanctuary,  hath 
scarce  the  time  or  thought  to  indulge  in  the 
vain  dreams  of  the  dissolute  love  he  once 
professed,  dear  maid,  for  you!  " 

"  In  sooth,  dear  May,"  replied  the  other 
female,  "  you  much  mistake !     Deem  me  not 
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;pable  of  a  vanity  so  wretched,  as  to  think 
lat  my  inlage  remains  with  King  Edward, 
Modated  with  thoughts  of  love.    No!  it  is 
ot  his  love,  but  his  revenge  and  cruelty, 
bat  I  fear;  it  is  the  design  named  in  that 
etter,  of  delivering  me  again  to  the  vile  Sir 
SIbert  Malton,  that  I  tremble  at,  and  which 
0  avoid  I  will  incur  any  other  risk.     But, 
lood  May!  let  me  once  more  beseech  you, 
?jrou  fear  to  venture  on  the  travel  I  pro- 
oee,  return  to  Warwick  house — where  no 
linger  at  least  will  threaten  you  from  either 
brkist  or  Lancastrian — and  leave  me  alone 
encounter  this  perilous  journey." 
"Nay,  Blanche,  now  thou  art  unkind!*' 
id  Mistress  Osmund.    "  Fain  would  I  know 
m  I  have  deserved  of  thee  that  ill  opinion, 
at  thou  suppose  I  could  abandon  thee  sel- 
ihly  to  seek  mine  own  safety! " 
"In  our  Lady's  name,  then,  dear  May^ 
tice  thou  art  so  resolved,"  said  Blanche, 
let  us  tarry  no  longer!    If  the  report  be 
ue,  that  King  Edward  and  his  men  are 
Mur  London,  it  is  only  under  cover  of  the 


but  delivered  by  a  follower 
Clarence,  give  to  my  min 
truth  to  the  assertions  of 
strangely  received  to-day." 

"  As  you  will,  then,  lady  I  ^ 
"  but  are  you  sure  that  the 
us  pass  the  gate?" 

"  I   have   no   fear  of    tl 
Blanche.     "  Dame  Truscotl 
widow  of  that  poor  crafts 
who  was  so  cruelly  slain 
chamber,  is  as  fast  my  fri 
husband  of  my  tinie-love, 
as  the  warden  knows  her, 
that  she  hath  a  sbter  lying 
death  at  Islington,  he  will 
messengers  should  pass  be 
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y>j  my  arm ;  and,  if  it  likes  thee,  I  will  even 
■  "fedl  the  warder  thou  art  dumb ! " 

**  That,  perhaps,  were  scarce  to  be  advised, 
iXiaache,''  answered  May,  ^^  remembering 
the  dumb  are  wont  also  to  be  the  deaf; 
and  I  promise  thee  I  will  not  be  bound  to 
ftrbear  a  scream  should  real  danger  ap- 
proach us;  for,  good  lack!  one  imprison- 
inent  at  the  hands  of  vile  Sir  Gilbert  hath 
Siade  me  as  timid  as  a  palsied  grandame. 
?oul  fare  the  villain  who  has  crushed  to 
these  foolish  fancies  the  woman  who,  in  the 
fcrest  of  Hexham,  could  use  her  arrows  as 
nimbly  as  any  archer  of  them  all  I " 

^^And  if  that  which  we  have  already 
mffered  at  the  hands  of  the  vile  Sir  Gilbert 
hath  so  broken  thy  once  bold  spirit,  dearest 
May,^  answered  Blanche,  "  it  the  more  be- 
hoves XLS  to  gather  courage,  to  escape  again 
fidling  into  his  toils." 

As  the  maiden  spoke  thus,  she  pressed 
finrwards,  grasping  the  arm  of  her  friend,  to 
the  guard-room  of  the  Newgate,  and  de- 
manded speech  of  the  warder.    This  warder, 


"•  -> :.  r    jr.s-  i:'::n  t:ic 

Willi  her  friend,  they  b( 
Dame  Truscott  with  a  nn 
sister. 

••  Ii  cannot  be — it  cann 
warder.  *'  For  neither  ma 
I  dare  open  the  Newgate  1 
H'^w!  Mistress  Truscott,  s 
should  take  shame  to  hei 
you  and  your  friend  abroac 
K>eems  not  the  safety  of 
womvn  to  parade  the  roads 
kr.ow  I  but  you  may  be 
M:irry !  there  have  been  to< 
of  King  Edward  among  tl 
Loiivi.  n,  for  the  credit  of  t 
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nent  to  the  cause  of  King  Edward,  remem- 
bering how  her  poor  husband,  Welwood, 
£ed  for  the  Red  Rose.  And  for  my  part, 
thou  mayst  believe  that  I  have  as  little 
euise  as  she  has  to  love  the  Yorkists." 

"Nay,  nay  I  fair  maidj  nay,  nay  I"  said 
Ae  warder;  "  we  will  not  hold  speech  upon 
that  point  In  sooth,  it  is  not  for  so  humble 
i  citizen  as  myself  to  canvass  the  disputes  of 
kings;  all  my  part  is  to  obey  tne  orders  of 
ttjr  master,  be  they  followers  of  the  Red 
Eose  or  the  White;  and  thou  seest  my 
wders  are  not  to.  open  the  gates  to-night,  for 
bis  reported  that  King  Edward  will  try 
•nd  enter  the  cijy,  and  it  is  the  part  of  all 
true  servants  of  King  Harry  to  keep  him 
outl" 

"Alas,  good  friend!"  said  Blanche,  in  a 
tone  of  almost  agonized  entreaty;  "  beseech 
you,  do  not  deny  to  let  us  free  of  the  city. 
Alasl  what  avail  will  a  couple  of  feeble  women 
passing  the  gate  be  to  the  cause  of  King 
Edward,  or  what  ill  to  that  of  King  Harry?'' 

"Well,  well!"    said  the  warder,  who  was 
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becoming     irresolute;    "I  see  not  m; 
the  great  harm  of  letting  thee  pass  with  thy 
friend;  and  do  think  that  Mistress  Trosoott 
would  not  want  for  her  friends  those  who 
love  the  cause  of  the  White  Rose.    Come^ 
then,  I  will  even  take  the  risk,   though  I 
would  have  you  remember,  my  pretty  laBsei^ 
that    my    neck    will    be    twisted    shoold 
harm     happen     to-night     through     yoor 
treachery ;  therefore,  if  you  in  sooth  mean 
aught  of  evil,  bethink  you  before  you  bring 
upon  you  the  life-blood  of  an  old  man,  whose 
fault  is  that  he  does  you  a  kindness."    As  he 
spoke  thus,  the  old  man  took  a  ponderous 
key  from  his  girdle,  and  proceeded  towards 
the  gate,  followed  by  Blanche  and  Mistress 
Osmund.     Scarcely,  however,  had  he  placed 
the  key  in  the  lock  than  he  fell  back,  and, 
while  the  paleness  almost  of  death  overspreid 
liis  ruddy  countenance,  he  turned  towards 
Blanche  and  May,  and  with  a  look  of  fierce* 
ness  and  anger,  which  sate  strangely  on  his 
good-humoured  face,  he  exclaimed — "  Now, 
a  murrain  on  ye,  wanton  and  false  jades!  I 
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»r  the  trampling  of  horses;  I  hear  the 
bk  of  malL  The  troops  of  King  Edward  are 
)proaching;  and,  lol  with  a  lying  tale,  ye 
wld  have  imposed  on  my  charity  and  kind** 
tts,  and  deluded  me  to  open  the  gate,  that 
bt  myrmidons  of  York  might,  without  let  or 
dndrance,  enter  the  good  city.  OhT  get 
le  gone,  or  I  shall  do  that  for  whieh  to- 
morrow I  may  repent  me,  by  delivering  ye 
0  the  watch,  to  be  tried  and  whipped  for 
mr  cunning  treason ! " 

While  the  indignant  warder  spoke  thus, 
Cay  Osmund  stood  as  if  transfixed  with 
terror;  but  Blanche,  bending  her  head 
igainst  the  gate,  distinctly  heard  the  sounds 
rf  which  the  warder  had  spoken  becommg 
lach  moment  more  distinct;  a  body  of  armed 
»ea  were    evidently   close  upon-  th^  city 

**I    beseech    you,   good    warder!"    said 

Blanche,  "  accuse  me  not  of  treason.    Good 

Bck,  the  return  of  King  Edward  is  to  me 

matter  of  wo,  not  of  rejoicing !     Oh;  holy 

lary  I  how  shall  we  now  escape,  dearest  May, 

TOX-  III.  lb 


be  lad  been  wrang  in  bk 

'Bev  about^  fiur  nwidl 
b!  London  dt^  is  wide  to  bide  AeeyM 
ere  strong  to  keop  out 
And  tbe  eidibishc^  will  now  bold  to  Ai 
Gsose  of  King  Harry,  seeing  that  it  is  At 
caose  flJao  of  his  noUe  brethren,  the  Eail  i 
Warwick  and  the  Marquis  of  Mcmtagne' 
While  the  warder  spoke  thus,  the  soundscf 
the  armed  troop  came  still  nearer,  and  At 
next  moment  the  fierce  blast  of  a  trumpet 
rang  sharply  on  the  night  air.  ^^Goardil 
guards!"*  shouted  the  warder,  and  thebo^ 
of  the  city  archers  and  men-at-armd,  irho 
were  on  watch  at  the  Newgate,  came  raiiof 
from  the  guard-room. 

Fearful  of  insult  or  injury  among  tko* 
armed  men,  Blanche  and  May  endeavooitd 
in  their  terror  to  retrace  their  steps  tow»ri 
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tbe  city;  they  had  scarce,  however,  proceeded 
ten  paces,  when   the  tramplmg   of  horses 
nithin  the  walls  met  their  ears,  and  they 
ircre  fain  again  to  retreat  towards  the  guard- 
lOoiD,  to  avoid  being  trampled  down  by  the 
hones  of  a  numerous  body  of  men-at-arms, 
preceding  a  company  of  archers  and  foot- 
men, bearing  torches,   who  surrounded  a 
man  on  horseback,  who,  by  the  glimpse  she 
obtfdned  of  his  features,  no  less  than  by  his 
icarlet  robe   and   other  insignia  of  office, 
Blanche  knew  to  be  Urswick,  the  city  recorder. 
At  this  moment  the  warder,  who  had  opened 
the  wicket  in  the  gate  to  answer  the  sum- 
mons from  without,  was  replying  the  herald, 
^ho  claimed  admittance  in  the  name  of 
Eng  Edward,  with  unintelligible  excuses, 
•nd  lamentations  over  the  orders  he  had 
deceived  from  his  masters  the  sheriffs,  by 
^hich  he  had  been  forbidden  to  open  the 
gate. 
*'  Sheriffs  or  no  sheriffs ! "  said  the  herald ; 
I  tell  thee,  thou  foolish  warder,  and  as  a 
*Hend,  apart  from  mine  office,  thou  hadst  best 


f  An  thou  woiildst  esca|)e  ha 

j  i4  very  gate,  thou  wert  best  op 

!  "In  sootb,  fair  herald!  *'  s 

"  will  it  please  thee  to  rcm( 
threaten  me  with  hanging  an 
the  gate,  are  without  its  ba 
who  promise  me  the  same  &t 
it,  are  within;  and  therefo 
that  my  danger  is  greater  f 
than  from  thine." 

"Unbar  the  gate,  foolish 
the  gate!  and  be  prompt,  c 
indeed  escape  hanging,  at  th 
masters  of  the  city  I  '*  said  a  d 
warder's  side,  and,  turning  1 
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)r  King  Harry,  the  poor  warder,  who 
levoted  Lancastrian  at  heart,  hastened 
3w  open  the  gate.  Then  there  filed 
e  city  a  company  of  heralds,  followed 
imd  of  knights  and  men-at-arms,  all 
y  the  badge  of  the  White  Rose.  The 
3r  Urswick,  who  had  received  orders, 
he  feeble  and  false  Archbishop  of 
thus  to  admit  the  White  Rose  parti- 
ad  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and, 
nded  by  his  attendants  with  their 
),  stood  just  within  the  gate,  in  a 
ful  attitude,  with  his  head  uncovered. 
wo  trembling  women,  Blanche  and 
who  had  found  it  impossible,  un- 
I,  to  make  their  way  back  to  the  city, 
trembling  beside  the  warder,  who 
red  them  that,  so  soon  as  the  Yorkists 
assed,  he  would  try  and  let  them 
h  the  gate.  The  heart  of  Blanche, 
sr,  beat  yet  more  fearfully  as  she 
leir  eyes  on  a  distinguished-looking 
r,  who  rode  at  the  head  of  the  second 
ay  of  knights.      His  rich  armour  wag 
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embossed  with  gold,  as  was  likewise  lui 
shield,  on  which  were  emblazoned  the  lion 
of  England,  while  the  royal  arms  were  Kke- 
wise  wrought  upon  his  guipure  orsurcoatrf 
white  velvet;  a  plume  of  white  feathers  waved 
upon  his  helmet,  and  beside  the  plume,  earij 
as  was  the  season,  was  fastened  the  &tal 
Cognizance,  the  White  Rose.  The  visor  of 
this  knight's  helmet  was  raised,  and  Ae 
beaver  down,  so  that  his  noble  and  hand- 
some features,  his  deep  blue  eyes  beaming 
with  exultation,  were  distinctly  visible  in 
the  light  of  the  torches, 

"Holy  Virgin,  what  a  handsome  knight!  "* 
exclaimed  May  Osmund. 

"  It  is  the  king ! "  said  Blanche  Nevil,  faintly; 
while  the  poor  Lancastrian  warder  with  dif- 
ficulty repressed  a  groan  as  the  recorder, 
obsequiously  advancing,  bent  his  knee  be- 
fore Edward  of  York,  and  gave  him  the 
welcome  back  to  his  good  city  of  London. 

"  We  thank  thee  heartily,  good  Urswick," 
said  Edward,  graciously  extending  his  hand, 
from  which  he  had  removed  the  gauntlet,  to 
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he  recorder,  "  Nay,  then,"  he  laughingly 
idded,  ^^  proud  as  are  the  paces  of  our  Bar- 
wry  courser,  we  must  now  have  our  own 
bot  on  the  stones  of  our  loyal  city! "  As 
le  spoke  thus,  Edward,  all  loaded  with  ar- 
mour as  he  was,  sprang  from  his  horse  as 
ightly  as  though  he  had  worn  a  vest  of  silk, 
end  looking  joyously  round  him,  with  that 
kfikbility  which  so  much  won  the  world  to 
sxcuse  his  vices,  changed  mirthful  and  gra- 
ious  greetings  with  the  chief  men  of  the 
aty,  who,  anxious  to  secure  his  favour,  had 
iccompanied  the  recorder  to  the  gate. 

While  thus  engaged,  the  quick  eye  of  the 
dng  caught  sight  of  the  female  draperies  of 
Blanche  and  May,  who  vainly  endeavoured 
io  conceal  themselves  behind  the  portly  per- 
lon  of  the  warder. 

"Ah!"  he  cried,  "stand  forth,  our  gentle 
subjects;  marry,  but  we  scarce  hoped — though 
we  are  fond  to  think  that  the  hearts  most 
leal  to  our  cause  beat  in  the  fairest  bosoms 
[)f  our  realm— yet  we  scarce  hoped  that  either 
oiaid  or  matron  would  venture  from  her  fire- 
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aide  to  greet  us  at  the  rery  gat/es  oF  the  good 
city  on  this  gusty  night.  Or  is  it  that  ye 
bring  us  tidings  of  our  beloved  £lizabeth,8!id 
that  fair  prince,  our  son,  the  news  of  whoK 
birth  hath  gladdened  our  exile?  Stand 
forth,  we  command  ye,  gentle  mistresses,  and 
unveiL"  Thus  urged,  the  trembling  females 
had  no  resource  save  to  obey ;  and  Blandie, 
finding  that  her  terrified  companion  was  in* 
capable  of  speech,  stepped  forwards,  and  but 
partially  putting  back  her  veil,  she  stud  in  a 
low  tone,  "  So  please  your  grace,  though 
your  right  loyal  subjects,  we  are,  alas!  no 
messengers  hon«)ured  as  the  servants  of  the 
lady-queen ;  we  are  but  handmaids  in  the 
house  of  a  poor  craftsman,  bound  to-night  to 
visit  the  sick-bed  of  a  relation  beyond  the 
walls." 

As  Blanche  spoke  thus,  she  hung  down 
her  head,  and  held  her  veil  so  as  still  pa^ 
tially  to  screen  her  face;  for  she  feared,  in 
spite  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  they 
met,  that  the  king  might  recognise  her,  and 
from  the  information  contained  in  the  letter 
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rhich  had  been  that  day  so  mysteriously 
lelivei^d  to  her  by  the  young  page,  she  ap- 
iF^i^Kled  that  dhe  would  be  made  at  once 
fc  Yietun  to  the  avarioe  of  Sir  Gilbert  Malton, 
jid  the  ungenerous  revenge  of  Edward. 
^Heaven  forefend,"  said  Edward,  as  she 
leased  speaking,  "that  we  should  delay  your 
iharitable€rrand,  fair  mistress  I  Goyourways, 
hen,  and  God  speed  you;  and  be  you  as 
areful  to  hide  your  face  from  our  lieges  as 
irom  us,  for  an  its  beauty  equal  that  of  thine 
land,  which  in  sooth,  from  its  shape  and 
irhiteness,  would  beseem  a  countess,  and 
hou  wert  minded  to  raise  the  kingdom  for 
dtless  Harry,  we  should  have,  God-wot!  a 
Mt  cause  after  all."  A  loud  laugh  from  some 
tf  Edward's  dissolute  knights  followed  this 
peech;  but  Blanche  and  May,  making  a  low 
obeisance,  lost  no  time  in  turning  towards 
he  city-gate;  but,  just  as  they  were  passing 
hrough  it,  Blanche,  who  in  spite  of  herself 
ooked  anxiously  backward  between  the  folds 
>f  her  veil,  observed  a  knight,  whose  visor 
ras  raised  like  that  of  the  king,  whispering 
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to  lum;  and  scarce  staying  to  observe  tlie 
eager  manner  in  which  Edward  then  tamed 
his  head,  and  not  hearing  his  exdamation, 
"  By  St.  George,  you  are  right!  that  was  no . 
hand  of  a  serving-wench,"  she  murmured  to 
her  companion  the  name  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Malton,  and  then  hand  in  hand  they  both 
fled  wildly  through  the  darkness,  spread 
over  the  road  beyond  the  gate  by  the 
fnendly  clouds  which  at  that  moment  veiled 
the  moon. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Alas  I  what  peril  will  it  be  to  ns. 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far ; 
Beantj  proToketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold  I 

As  Yon  LiKS  It. 

Not  till  they  had  placed  a  distance  of 
nore  than  three  miles  between  themselves 
md  the  city  gate,  at  which  they  had  seen 
heir  cruel  enemy,  did  May  Osmund  and 
Blanche  Nevil  venture  to  pause  for  rest. 
Then,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  they  sank 
lown  beneath  a  hedge;  and,  clasped  in 
ach  other's  arms,  bemoaned  the  cruel 
lestiny  which  thus  drove  them  forth  on 
hat  terrible  night  to  encounter  death,  or 
^rhaps  even  calamities  which  would  make 
ife  itself  worse  than  death. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  Blanche, 
i^hen  she  left  Warwick  house,  to  seek  re- 
xeshment  and  rest  for  the  night,  for  herself 
ind  May,  at  the  first  decent  hostel  they 
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could  find  within  about  a  mile  of  the  dtj. 
The   arrival   of  Edward,    and  still  mm 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  aooompanied  hf 
Sir  Gilbert  Malton,  made  them  fear  to  re- 
main in  such  close  vicini^  to  London;  aiid« 
in  their  terror  of  the  vile  and  &]se  kni^itp 
they  wished  to  pursue  their  way  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  and  at  daybreak,  \£ 
possible,  to  purchase  a  horse,  and  prooeedL 
with  all  speed   to  Coventry,   where  thqf 
would  be  under  the  protection  of  the  Lan- 
castrian forces,  and  be  reunited,  May  to  her 
husband,  and  Blanche  to  her  fitther  and 
lover. 

The  roads  between  London  and  the 
villages  in  its  environs  were  then  wild  and 
secluded,  with  only  a  hedge-alebouse 
scattered  at  distances  of  two  or  three 
miles;  and  still  more  seldom  a  lonely 
cottage,  or  farmhouse.  To  add  to  th« 
distress  of  the  poor  wayfarers,  too,  the 
night  became  more  inclement  as  it  ad- 
vanced. The  storms  of  rain,  driven  fiercdy 
in  their  faces  by  the  howling  wind,  wers 
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mingled  with  hail  and  sleet;  and  the  mantles 
of  the  two  friends,  heavy  and  saturated 
with  the  rain,  no  longer  afforded  them  any 
eomfort  The  only  alleviation  of  their 
misery  was  in  Blanche's  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  road,  and  its  illumination 
%j  the  moonbeams,  which,  even  during  the 
fiercest  pelting  of  the  storm,  still  broke 
fitfully  through  the  clouds. 

Fwn  now  were  Blanche  and  her  friend  to 
regret  that  they  had  not  even  risked  the 
peril  of  remaining  in  close  vicinity  to  Lon- 
don, and  sought  a  shelter  either  at  Islington 
or  Holloway;  not  a  habitation  of  any  kind 
had  they  seen  since  they  passed  the  last- 
named  hamlet,  and  they  were  now  entering 
the  dark  belts  of  woodland,  or  rather  forest, 
with  which  the  Highgate  hills  were  at  that 
period  so  thickly  clothed.  In  a  lull  of  the 
wind,  as  the  two  unfortunates  cowered  in 
each  other's  arms,  they  heard  the  clock  of  a 
church  at  no  great  distance  tell  the  midnight- 
bour.  May  Osmund  sighed  heavily.  "  Oh, 
dearest  Blanche!"  she  said,  "there  are  four 
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dismal  hours  to  pass  ere  daybreak;  skUie 
not  seek  some  shelter?  we  shall  surely  die  if 
exposed  much  longer  to  this  cruel  storm.'' 

"Courage,  beloved  friend!"  answered 
Blanche;  "if  the  moon  will  but  shine  out 
clearly  again,  I  think  I  know  a  way  through 
these  wood -paths  which  will  bring  us  in  about 
the  measure  of  a  mile  to  the  village  of  HJ^b 
gate.  The  ladies  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  aoH 
those  of  the  city,  were,  when  I  was  in  Londoa 
formerlyj  in  the  habit  of  \^siting  these  woods 
as  an  excursion,  to  gather  strawberries  to 
eat  with  cream  at  the  farmhouses  about  the 
village.  If  we  can  but  reach  the  village 
noWj  we  must  indeed  seek  for  shelter. 
Courage,  then,  dear  Mistress  Osmund!  shflll 
we  not  try  at  once  and  pursue  our  road?'' 

Thus  urged,  the  shivering  and  dispirited 
May  rose  from  her  crouching  posture  on  iU 
damp  earth,  and  took  the  arm  of  Blanclie^ 
whose  naturally  timid  nature  rose,  and  as* 
sumed  an  energy  to  meet  the  difficulties  tiat 
surrounded  her,  while  the  more  buojuiit 
spirits  of  her  companion  fell. 
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"  Indeed,  dear  May ! "  she  said,  as  they  pro- 
seded  down  a  narrow  hilly  path,  overhung 
I  each  side  by  trees,  the  thickly  clustered 
onks  and  matted  branches  of  which  alike 
ielded  them  '  from  the  wind  and  rain; 
Indeed,  dear  May  I  we  should  thank  the 
ints  that  their  powerful  prayers  have  so  far 
Xrtected  us,  and  that  we  have  encountered  no 
^minded  persons  on  this  terrible  journey, 
hich  with  Heaven^s  grace  is  near  its  conclu- 
>n;  for  I  know  that  we  are  now  scarce  a 
ile  from  the  village.  I  know  this  by  the 
ght  of  the  old  ruined  dwelling  on  the  sum- 
it  of  yon  knoll,  and  which,  I  remember  me, 
tving  noticed  when  I  visited  these  woods 

times  gone  by." 

To  this  remark,  Blanche  received  no  an- 

rer,  while  May  pressed  heavily  on  her  arm, 

id  then,  to  the  horror  and  consternation  of 

T  forlorn  friend,  sank  in  a  swoon  upon 

e  ground. 

Now,  then,  even  the  unwonted  courage  of 

bmche  was  no  more ;  she  threw  herself  on 

e  damp  earth  beside  her  friend;  she  chafed 
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her  cold  hands ;  she  besought  her  to  look  up 
and  speak,  if  they  were  not  both  to  lie  dowa- 
and  die  together.  At  length,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  the  unfortunate  May  unclosed  her  eyes, 
and  murmured  a  few  words  in  reply  to  her 
friend ;  but  as  Blanche  looked  upon  her  pallid 
face,  illumined  by  a  cold  and  cheerless  ftj 
of  the  moon,  and  felt  the  trembling  of  hec. 
frame,  she  was  aware,  that  it  would  be  imr 
possible  for  May  to  wal^even  the  short  dis- 
tance between  the  wood  and  the  village  rf 
Highgate,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  longer 
exposure  to  the  weather  must  cause  her 
speedy  death.  Then,  as  the  desolate  maideit 
gazed  around  her,  she  caught  sight  of  the 
ruined  dwelling,  formerly  a  grange  orftrni' 
house,  which,  when  she  had  visited  the  wood 
some  years  before,  had  been  the  dwelling- 
place  of  a  company  of  gipsies.  It  was  poa* 
sible  that  some  of  those  people,  or  eren 
characters  yet  more  dangerous,  might  now 
also  be  in  possession  of  the  ruined  grange; 
but,  in  the  presence  of  a  greater  evil,  we  cease 
to  feel  the  lesser  one,  and  Blanche  foigot  all 
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r  first  apprehensions  of  robbers,  and  of 
r  Gilbert  Malton,  when  she  beheld  her 
lend  almost  dying  on  the  damp  ground. 

As  for  May  herself,  her  indisposition  had 
iached  that  point  in  which  the  sufferings 
Hhe  body  overwhelm  the  powers  of  the 
lind;  and  she  would  have  acceded  to  a  pro- 
oeal  of  entering  a  known  den  of  banditti, 
)  she  could  have  had  but  leave  to  rest  her 
'eary  limbs  and  throbbing  head,  secure 
•om  the  pelting  of  the  storm. 

With  great  pain  and  difficulty,  then,  and 
alf  supported  by  Blanche,  whose  delicate 
■ame  had  resisted  the  hardships  of  the  night 
etter  than  her  own  more  robust  one,  Mis- 
•ess  Osmund  managed  to  drag  her  enfeebled 
mbs  to  the  old  grange.  The  doorway, 
'hich  hung  half  off  its  hinges,  gave  them 
Omittance  to  what  had  once  been  the  kit- 
ben  of  the  dwelling,  which  was  now  dusk- 
y  lighted  by  the  transitory  moonbeam, 
he  wearied  May  sank  incapable  of  further 
lertion  upon  the  floor;  but  Blanche,  whose 

hysical  sufferings  were  less  acute,  listened 
VOL.  nz.  I 
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fearfully  to  ascertain  if  this  lone  house  had 
other  inhabitants  than  themselves.  Not  a 
sound,  however,  met  her  ears,  save  the  howl- 
ing of  the  storm,  which  broke  forth  with 
such  increased  fury  that  she  was  thanlfbl 
even  for  the  poor  shelter  they  had  obtwnei 
In  groping  her  way  towards  the  fireplace, 
the  vicinity  of  which  was  less  exposed  to 
the  wind  and  rain,  which  beat  through  the 
open  doorway,  Blanche  stumbled  and  ^ 
wounding  her  hand  against  a  pile  of  brush- 
wood, which  had  probably  been  heaped 
up  to  dry  in  the  old  house  by  some  of  the 
wood-cutters.  Blanche,  however,  bestowed 
not  a  thoufjht  upon  her  hand,  which  was 
severely  grazed,  in  congratulating  herself 
upon  the  means  of  procuring  a  fire,  which 
would  probably  save  the  lives  of  herself  and 
her  friend.  During  the  life  of  solitude 
which  Blanche  had  led  with  May,  both  in 
the  forest  of  Hexham,  and  afterwards  during 
their  long  imprisonment,  she  had  learned 
the  simple  art  of  procuring  a  fire  by  rapidly 
rubbing  two  dry  sticks  together.    This  art 
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le  now  put  in  practice,  and  was  soon 
jwarded  for  her  pains  by  seeing  a  huge  fire 
lazing  on  the  wide  hearth.  May,  who  was 
ery  ill,  cowered  over  the  flame,  while  Blanche 
dd  their  mantles  to  dry,  and  looked  for 
ome  means  of  screening  herself  and  her 
riend  from  the  blasts  of  wind  that  howled 
bough  the  door,  which  would  not  properly 
lose.  There  were  some  w  ooden  benches  in 
he  kitchen  of  the  grange,  the  only  vestige 
f  furniture,  and  a  quantity  of  loose  boards; 
nd,  drawing  the  benches  to  the  fire,  Blanche, 
Ued  up  the  boards  against  them,  so  as  to  form 
complete  screen  both  for  herself  and  May. 
Meantime,  the  storm  still  continued,  and 
le  night,  which  had  set  in  with  merely  those 
icasional  gusts  of  wind  and  rain  common 
i  the  spring  months,  closed  with  one  of 
lose  long-continued  tempests  which  are 
>mnion  only  at  the  close  of  the  year.  As 
r  May,  so  soon  *  as  her  mantle  was  dry, 
lanche  spread  it  before  the  fire,  and  the 
earied  woman,  wrapp3d  in  its  warm  and 
)ft  folds,  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 
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The  solace  of  such  forgetfulness  of  the 
horrors  of  their  situation  was,  however, 
denied  to  Blanche;  and,  as  she  sate  by  the 
fire,  her  sad  thoughts — ^her  grief  at  the 
turn  that  political  events  seemed  again  likely 
to  take,  and  which,  should  they  terminate 
in  the  final  establishment  of  Edward  on  the 
throne,  would  cause  the  worldly  ruin  of  her 
father  as  well  as  her  lover — weighed  heavily 
on  her  heart,  and  bitterly  did  she  repine 
over  the  destiny  which  had  cast  her  lot  in 
those  evil  days.  There  was  the  apprehen- 
sion, too,  that  in  the  bloody  contest  in 
which  the  return  of  the  Yorkist  king  was 
certain  to  result,  the  lives  of  those  so  dear 
to  her  might  yet  be  lost.  The  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  misfortunes  caused  to  her  by 
the  fatal  wars  of  the  Roses,  had  exaspe- 
rated and  made  irritable  the  naturally  gentle 
Blanche;  at  the  same  time  that  it  had 
endowed  her  with  an  energy  and  spirit  of 
resistance,  which  were  by  no  means  her  cha- 
racteristic at  an  earlier  period.  She  was  im- 
patient of  further  misery;  she  suffered  under 
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hat  intensity  of  anguish  which  always 
itends  the  griefs  of  the  young,  who  have 
Dr  their  age  endured  sorrow  a  long  while. 
Jlaache  Nevil  was  yet  scarce  twenty-three 
^ears  of  age,  and  five  years  out  of  that  brief 
pan  had  been  passed  in  the  imprisonment 

0  which  she  had  been  condemned  by  Sir 
Jilbert  Malton,  apart  from  all  that  she  had 
oflfered  previously  from  her  father's  demand, 
hat  she  should  break  that  troth-plight  to 
Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert ;  and,  at  the  age  of 
Blanche,  six  or  seven  years  of  sorrow  make 

1  great  gap  in  life ;  and  she  felt  as  though 
here  were  an  injustice  in  her  lot,  and 
hought  that  she  could  have  endured  it 
setter  had  sorrow  overtaken  her  in  the 
middle  period  of  life,  instead  of  thus  depriv- 
ing her  of  all  joyin  life's  most  blessed  season — 
outh  ;  and,  in  this  bitterness  of  discontent, 
le  question  suggested  itself,  more  cruel  than 
il,  and  she  asked  herself — whether  her  fare 
'as  to  be  so  far  worse  than  that  which  is 
>mmon  to  humanity,  that  her  whole  life 
as  to  be  one  unvaried  scene  of  wretched- 
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ness? — for,   even  in   those   terrible  times, 
whether  she  considered  the  lot  of  the  high- 
born or  the  lowly,  she  could  find  none  who, 
at  some  period  of  life,  had  not  been  happy  and 
triumphant.     Alas !  of  all   the  sophistries 
with  which  they,  whose  hearts  made  hard 
and  selfish  by  long  dealing  with  the  world, 
exasperate  the  anguish   that  they  pretend 
to   soothe,  ^  there   is   none    more   specious 
or  more  cruel   than  that  with  which  they 
tell  the  young,  that  their  sorrows  are  less 
trying   and    less  acute  than   those  of  age. 
They   forget  the  bitterness    of  a  blighted 
youth ;  the  wrath  which,    like  a  fiery  ser- 
pent, gnaws  the  heart  that  nurses  it;  the 
fierce  vain  resistance  to  ills,  which  cold  age 
will  either  scarcely  feel,  or  passively  endure. 
Profitable  perhaps,  in  a  worldly  sense,  the 
misfortunes   of  youth   may    be ;    for  they 
make   the  wit   keen,    and  the   heart  hard, 
and  turn  the  milk  of  human  kindness  into 
gall;  but  what  shall  make  amends  for  a 
heart   so  hardened,   a  spirit  so  perverted, 
from  its  native  purity  ? 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

Oh  no !  fall  well  I  deem'd  no  gentler  feeling 
Woke  the  dark  lightning  of  thy  withering  eje. 
What  fiercer  spirit  is  it  tears  thee  thns? 
Show  me  the  horrid  tenant  of  thy  heart, 
Or  wrath,  or  hatred,  or  revenge  ia  there  I 

Bbbtram. 

Or  all  the  despairing  beings  whose  sorrows 
kept  them  waking  throughout  that  stormy 
night,  there  were  none  perhaps  who  felt  for 
the  time  more  truly  desolate  than  did  the 
fidr  and  virtuous  Blanche  Nevil.  It  was 
with  her  one  of  those  dark  hours  which 
occasionally  shadow  the  most  buoyant  of 
spirits ;  herthoughtswereof  exile  and  poverty, 
the  lost  battle-field,  or  the  bloody  scaffold. 

Inconveniences  and  terrors  of  the  present 
moment,  too,  which  were  no  light  ones,  sur- 
rounded her.  Often  as  the  wind  swept  more 
wildly  round  the  old  grange  did  she  start, 
and    fancy  that   she   heard   rough  voices 
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niingled  with  the  blast ;  or  turn  her  eyes 
fearfully  towards  the  dark  apertures  of  the 
dismantled  casement,  with  the  idea  that  ske 
saw  a  human  face  peering  through  the 
gloom. 

Blanche  had  sate  thus  for  a  weary  hour 
lost  in  mournful  thoughts,  which  she  was 
aroused  from  only  when  a  louder  blast  of 
wind   shook   the   old   building,    causing  a 
strange  creaking  of  its  timbers,  which,  by  a 
mind  even  less  fearful  than  was  that  of  the 
forlorn  maiden,  might  well  have  been  sup- 
posed to  result  from  footsteps  in  the  upper 
apartments.     At  length  the  genial  glow  of 
the  fire,  which  she  had  been  careful  to  keep 
well  supplied  with  fuel,  caused  slumber  to 
steal  also  over  the  senses  of  Blanche;  it  was, 
however,  but  unwillingly  that  she  yielded  to 
its   influence,  so  great  was  her  terror  lest 
s6me  wayfarer,  less  harmless  than    herself 
and  Mistress  Osmund,  should  intrude  upon 
their  dismal  shelter.     She  resolved,  so  soon 
as  the  dawn  appeared,  to  proceed  to  Higbgate, 
and,  should  May  still  continue  so  severely  in- 
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Lisposed,  procure  assistance  to  remove  her  to 
i  proper  shelter;  but  she  dared  not  leave  her 
ieeping  alone  in  that  desolate  place  in  the 
lead  hour  of  that  dismal  night.  Stretched 
3efore  the  fire,  and  wrapped  like  her  friend 
in  her  large  travelling-mantle,  Blanche 
Blight  have  slept  perhaps  for  an  hour;  for, 
w^hen  she  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  tre- 
aiendous  crash,  the  fire  had  sunk  consider- 
U)ly,  and  instead  of  emitting  the  jets  of 
(parks  and  flame,  which,  as  they  leaped  up, 
dickered  merrily  over  the  dew-stained  walls 
»iid  dark  rafters,  the  huge  mass  of  embers 
ad  subsided  into  a  dull  red  glow,  which 
irew  out  much  heat,  and  gave  but  little 
ght. 

At  the  moment  Blanche  was  thus  aroused 
>  a  remembrance  of  her  perilous  and  pain- 
il  position,  a  terriBc  gust  of  wind  was 
paring  round  the  house;  and  she  imme- 
ately  concluded  that  the  fury  of  the  blast 
id  either  beaten  in  some  door  or  casement, 
r  otherwise  injured  the  old  and  decaying 
lilding;  and  a  new  terror  then  presented 


ruins.  The  sleep  of  the  lal 
was  too  profound  for  healt 
frightful  noise  which  had  so  t 
failed  thorooghly  to  arooBe  h< 
damsel  spoke,  she  laiaed 
elboWf  gazed  round  the  c 
bewildered  half-coDsdons  i 
sinking  down  agd.n,  was 
slumber.  Hoping  that  th 
and  unnatural  as  it  appeal 
recruit  her  strength,  Blanch 
attempt  to  rouse  her,  and, 
some  fresh  fuel  on  the  fire, 
saving  comfort  on  that  ter 
sate  listening  fearfully  to  t 
soiiTid    of  the   fallinsr    mist 
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jome  person  suffering  the  extreme  either 
>f  physical  or  mental  pains.  As  she  first 
caught  these  sounds,  a  thrill  of  superstitious 
:eiTor  shot  through  her  frame,  then  she 
ihook  it  off,  and  Jistened  anxiously  in  the 
fear  that  some  person  who,  unknown  to  her, 
Rras  a  resident  in  the  old  grange,  and  had 
3een  wounded  by  the  stones  or  timbers 
ihaken  down  by  the  blast.  For  a  few 
minutes,  the  rising  gale  overwhelmed  all 
3ther  sounds,  and  then  again  the  piteous 
^ans  smote  the  ear  of  the  appalled 
Blanche.  As  she  now  listened  more  atten- 
fively,  she  became  convinced  that  the 
moans  arose  from  some  chamber  or  cellar 
below  the  room  in  which  she  was,  and 
Ettixiously  did  she  for  a  few  moments  de- 
liberate as  to  what  she  should  do.  Either 
those  mournful  sounds  were  supernatural, 
or  they  issued  from  some  unfortunate,  to 
whom,  possibly,  even  her  feeble  help  might 
be  of  some  avail.  The  timidity  of  her  sex 
urged  Blanche  to  remain  where  she  was; 
and,  since  she  had  not  escaped  all  taint  of 
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the   superstitions  which  were  prevalent  in 
those  days,  her  excited  fancy  suggested  un- 
imagined   horrors  that  might    petrify  her 
to  behold.   But  her  piety,  and  the  confidence 
with  which  it  inspired   her  in  the  Divine 
protection,    suggested   that   she,   who  had 
never  thought    or  acted   evil    towards  a 
created  being  in  this   world,    could  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  spirits  of  another, 
and   her  still   warm   and    generous  heart 
urged  her  to  endeavour  to  aid  the  sufferer, 
who,  to  judge  from  those  lamentable  groans, 
was  certainly  in  no  condition  to  do  harm  to 
her.      One  of  the  resinous  boughs  of  the 
pine-tree,  of  which  there  was  an  abundance 
among  the  pile  of  wood  from  which  Blanche 
had    obtained    the    materials  for   her  fire, 
furnished  her  with  a  fair  substitute  for  a 
torch. 

The  wind  was  now  dying  away  in  hollow 
murmurs,  which  semed  to  betoken  that  the 
fury  of  the  storm  had  somewhat  abated;  but 
the  rain  still  fell,  and  a  profound  darkness 
reigned  without,  for,  as  far  as  Blanche  could 
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ge,  it  was  not  much  past  three  o'clock. 
:h  her  torch  in  her  hand,  she  now  ex- 
ned  the  room  for  some  mode  of  access  to 

underground  apartments,  from  which 
lently    issued    those   cries   of   distress; 

opposite  to  the  door  of  entrance  she 
reived  another,  which  was  in  good  pre- 
'ation,  and,  readily  turning  on  its  hinges, 

covered  a  steep  flight  of  stone  steps, 

in  good  condition.  A  moment  Blanche 
sed  and  hesitated,  ere  she  ventured  to 
lend  these  steps;  it  was  but  for  a  mo- 
lt, as  the  moans  now  rose  more  distinctly 
.er  ear,  mingled  with  sobs  and  supplica- 
s,  in  what  she  judged  to  be  a  female 
e.     Wrapping  her  mantle  closely  round 

and  holding  high  her  flaming  brand, 
iche  lightly  descended  the  staircase,  and, 
reaching  its  foot,  found  herself  in  what 
judged  must  of  old  have  been  used 
I  granary,  as  it  contained  racks  and 
ves  which  might  have  been  employed 
storing  the  com,  and  was  so  dry  that 
e  whisps  of  straw  that  were  scattered  on 
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the  flooring  were  perfectly  free  from  mildew. 
This  granary,  which  must  not  only  have 
spread  under  the  whole  house,  but  even 
some  way  beneath  the  hill  on  which  it  stood, 
was  of  such  vast  extent,  that  the  fierce  red 
flame  of  the  torch  by  no  means  enabled 
Blanche  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  which 
hung  over  its  limits.  At  a  second  glance 
she  perceived,  that  to  the  right  the  grouud 
shelved  upwards,  from  which  circumstance 
she  judged  that  this  vast  repository  had  an 
opening  in  the  wood. 

The  mournful  moans  and  entreaties  for 
help,  which  she  could  now  clearly  dis- 
tinguish were  in  the  voice  of  a  female,  pro- 
ceeded apparently  from  the  extremity  of  the 
granar}^,  directly  opposite  the  staircase  which 
she  had  just  descended.  Blanche  was  about 
to  examine  the  wall  in  that  direction,  when 
a  deeper  and  heavier  groan  than  that  of  the 
female  met  her  ears,  followed  by  the  sound 
of  an  opening  door  opposite  to  the  staircase, 
through  which  door,  to  the  consternation  of 
the     maiden,    issued    a    man    clothed    in 
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garb  of  a  white  monk,  and  bearing  a 
p  iu  his  hand.  As  he  seemed  directly 
poaching  the  staircase,  the  terrified 
iche  looked  round  for  some  other  mode 
retreat,  or  if  possible  of  concealment, 
m  to  her  surprise  the  man  paused,  and, 
ning  not  to  perceive  her,  though  his 
d  eyes  glared  full  upon  her  countenance, 
ke  in  muttering  and  half-disjointed  sen- 
ses. Then  Blanche  became  aware,  that 
agh  his  eyes  were  open,  *' their  sense 
shut;"  but  she  shrank  with  instinctive 
por  when,  in  the  livid  features  of  the 
pwalker,  distorted  with  the  visions  of  his 
'.umal  slumber,  and  bathed  with  a  dead- 
ew,  she  recognised  the  evil  and  hideous 
ge  of  the  monk  Dominick,  the  Yorkist 
it,  who  had  been  seen  by  her  both  in  the 
pch   of  St.   Sepulchre  and  at  Warwick 

96. 

Yes,  yes!"  exclaimed  Dominick,  with  a 
m  that  bespoke  the  tortures  of  a  guilty 
«ience ;  "  we  are  safe,  my  lord !  quite 
.     Who  knows  so  well  as  I  the  dark 
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secrets  of  Eaglesholme  ?  He  who  betrayed 
thine  honour,  and  struck  me  —  struck  mc 
like  a  hound — shall  pay  thrice  the  penalty  of 
his  offences!  Ahl  what  is  this? — this  blood 
that  gushes  round  my  dagger's  hilt!  It 
burns,  it  scorches  me  1  —  'tis  molten  lava! 
Nay,  now  'tis  turned  to  ice  —  I  freeze,  I 
freeze!" 

As  the  wretched  man  spoke  thus,  his 
physical  frame  seemed  to  suffer  from  the 
visions  of  his  guilty  and  distempered  fancy, 
and  his  teeth  chattered  as  though  he  were 
in  an  ague  fit.  Then  the  subject  of  his 
dream  appeared  to  change,  and,  sinking  his 
voice  to  a  whisper,  he  said — 

"  Softly,  soflly,  my  noble  master;  bring 
alight!  Nay,  there  is  no  road  out!"  He 
added,  with  a  ghastly  shriek,  "  See  you  that 
blue  radiance  that  issues  from  the  corptje? 
— how  pale  it  looks  for  all  the  crimson  of 
the  blood  in  which  it  swims  1  Oh,  perdition ' 
—  what  face  is  this?  — the  features  of  mine 
only  friend!  Oh,  fatal  error! — oh,  accursed 
revenge!     See,  now  he  pursues  me,  as  he 
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ver  has  done  since  the  hour  I  slew  himl 
)h,  Sir  Knight!  it  is  well  for  you  who  taste 
nly  the  sweets  of  vengeance ;  who,  in  the 
umult  of  the  camp  and  court,  escape  the 
dsions  that  visit  your  poor  accomplices  ! 
—Is  wine  a  remedy  for  thought  ?  my  lord, 
[  thank  youl — Ah,  why  do  you  cheat  me 
thus?      The   cup   you    offer  is   begrimed 
writh   blood.     It  is   no    fancy,    my  lord  I 
[   was   once    a   soldier,    and   I   mock    at 
fear.      But,  see  now!      Look  but  at   that 
ghastly   shape    all  pale   and  bleeding;  see 
how  it   beckons  with   its  shadowy  hand; 
where'er    it    leads    I    am    constrained   to 
follow  —  over    hill   and    moorland!      Oh, 
angry    spirit  !     have     I     spilt    so    much 
blood  to  avenge  thee,    and   art  thou  not 
yet  appeased?     Ever  thus  wilt  thou  pur- 
sue me  in  the  bright  beaming  day,   and 
the  silence   of  the  dreadful  night;   in  the 
chamber  of  my  useless  penance,  and  *raid  the 
uproar  of  the  wild  banquet :  still  dost  thou 
beckon  with  that  blood-stained  hand,  still 

VOL.  m.  G 
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must  I  follow  thee — oh,  weird  of  wo!— oh, 
weird  of  wol" 

A  hollow  moan  again  issued  from  the 
lips  of  Dominick  as  he  uttered  the  last 
words,  and  gliding  past  Blanche  with  light 
careful  footsteps,  as  though  he  feared  to  be 
overheard,  he  took  that  steep  path  up  the 
centre  of  the  granary  which  she  had  sur- 
mised would  lead  to  some  outlet  in  the 
forest  Thankful  that  the  danger  of  this 
man,  awaking  from  his  guilt-tormented  sleep 
and  discovering  her,  was  past,  Blanche  was 
now  about  hastily  to  re-ascend  the  staircase 
to  the  upper-chamber,  when  the  piteous 
cries  of  the  female  again  met  her  ear;  and, 
though  the  presence  of  the  vile  Dominick 
showed  her  the  immediate  necessity  of 
quitting  the  miserable  refuge  which  the 
ruined  grange  afforded,  yet  her  compas- 
sionate heart  forbade  her,  however  imminent 
was  the  danger  of  delay,  to  abandon  a  felloW' 
being  to  sufferings  which  she  might  perhaps 
relieve.  With  hasty  steps,  then,  she  crossed 
the  granary  to  the  door  whence  she  had  first 
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sen  Doruinick  issue,  and  then  found  her- 
elf  in  a  dark  narrow  passage,  on  either  side 
f  which,  about  midway  down,  was  a  door 
a  which  was  an  iron  grating. 

The  dense  obscurity  of  the  place,  but 
»artially  dispelled  by  the  now  wavering 
ight  of  the  brand  which  she  carried,  for  a 
aoment  confused  the  eyes  of  Blanche;  but 
hen,  as  a  wild  cry  of  delight  met  her  ears, 
he  beheld  a  hand  and  arm,  wasted  to  almost 
ipectral  thinness,  twined  around  the  iron 
>ars  of  the  door  to  the  right,  and  a  female 
sountenance,  white  as  that  of  a  corpse, 
Pressed  against  them. 

**0h,  blessed  Mary  1"  exclaimed  the  captive, 
IS  Blanche,  with  mingled  feelings  of  terror 
ttid  compassion,  approached  the  door,  *'  my 
prayers  have  then  at  last  been  heard,  and  I 
*hall  a^ain  breathe  the  sweet  air  of  freedom. 
See,  fair  damsel — angel  of  deliverance,  rather! 
lie  key  which  keeps  me  a  prisoner,  is  left 
n  the  door,  though  it  is  so  low  I  cannot 
"each  it.  Oh!  lose  not  a  moment;  but,  for 
he  love  of  Heaven,  set  me  free! " 
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"  In  sooth,  poor  lady,'*  answered  Blanche, 
as  with  difficulty  she  turned  the  ponderom 
key  which  was,  as  the  prisoner  had  said, 
left  in  the  door,  "  Neither  for  thy  sake, 
nor  my  own,  will  I  idle  with  moments  that 
are  precious ;  for  if  the  vile  monk  Doininick, 
whom  I  met  but  now,  be  thy  enemy,  well  I 
wot  he  will  prove  no  friend  of  mine." 

With  an  hysterical  cry  of  joy,  the  strangw 
assisted  Blanche  in  forcing  back  the  door  of 
her  prison,  and  then,  when  they  had  both 
reached  the  upper  apartment,  the  maiden 
perceived,  by  the  stronger  light  of  the  fire, 
that  the  person  whom  she  had  thus  liberated, 
though  pale  and  wasted,  Avas  a  woman  of 
great  beauty;  she  was  habited  in  deep 
mourning,  and  sorrow,  rather  than  time, 
seemed  to  have  ploughed  the  deep  lines  upon 
her  pale  brow,  and  streaked  with  white  her 
silky  auburn  hair.  I 

^'Tell  me,  fair  damsel,"  she  said,  "hovf  | 
fjircs  it  with  the  cause  of  King  Henry;  for  | 
many  weary  days  have  passed  since  I  was  ; 
til  rust  into  the  dark  cell  below,  by  those  who, 
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ierce  and  cruel  as  Edward  himself,  are  well 
irorthy  indeed  to  be  his  partisans ! " 

^^Alas!"  answered  Blanche,  "I  am  myself 
a  wanderer,  driven  to  seek  this  miserable 
rfidter,  for  that  this  very  night  the  tyrant, 
Edward,  again  lords  it  in  London ;  and,  with 
all  who  are  most  dear  and  near  to  me  sworn 
to  the  cause  of  Lancaster,  I  am  myself  an 
especial  object  of  pursuit  and  vengeance 
tlith  the  king,  and  one  of  the  most  wicked 
of  his  courtiers." 

"Ah,  then  I"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  musing 
tone;  "thb,  then,  was  why  the  vile  Domi- 
lick  remained  here  to-night,  and  told  me  I 
ihould  be  removed  to-morrow.  Heaven's 
aercy  be  adored,  which  hath  spared  me 
uch  a  removal!  "  Then,  turniiig  to  Blanche, 
he  added,  ''  How  manifold  are  the  ways  in 
rhich  Divine  justice  works  out  the  punish- 
lent  of  the  wicked!  That  wretch,  who  dis- 
races  the  holy  garb  of  religion,  which  he 
3sumed  in  a  fit,  less  of  repentance  than  of 
iperstition,  b  stained  with  all  those  vices 
f  cruelty,  avarice,  and  fraud,  of  which  his 
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countenance  is  an  index.     A  midnight  mur- 
derer; the  betrayer,  years  since,  of  the  holy 
King  Harry;  the  tool  of  a  man  whose  deeds 
are  such  that  we  might  well  believe  that, 
in    its   inscrutable  wisdom,    Heaven  hath 
permitted   a    fiend  to    take  up    his  abode 
within  a  human  form.      But  the  scourges 
of  the   wicked  lash  the  vile  Dominick  even 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  crimes,  and  the 
sweet  solace   of    suffering    innocence— the 
blessed,  holy  sleep — is  to  him  a  curse  which 
summons  him  to  wander  through  the  night 
after   the   shades   of  his   victims;  for  that 
hideous  sleep  in  which  you  have  beheld  him, 
maiden,  will  last  for  hours,  and  before  his 
awaking  we  must  be  far  from  hence." 

"  The  day  seems  near  the  breaking,"  said 
Blanche,  as  she  looked  towards  the  shattered 
casement,  where  the  greyish  hues  of  ap- 
proaching dawn  were  stealing  upon  the  woods, 
that  Avaved  and  sighed  softly  in  the  falling 
gale,  "  and  fain  indeed  would  I  leave  a 
shelter  which  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  insuffi- 
cient; but  this  heavy  sleep  in  which  my  poor 
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nend  still  lies,  and  that  unnatural  glow 
hich  overspreads  her  cheek,  make  ine  fear 
)r  her  some  desperate  illness." 
"We  will  hope  not,"  said  the  stranger; 
the  more  so  that  there  is  in  my  cell  below 
phial  of  a  strong  cordial  which  Dominick 
id  his  employer,  whose  malice  seeks  my 
7ing  misery  and  not  my  death,  forced  me  to 
ke  a  portion  of  on  the  night  of  my  arrival 
ive.  For  thy  sake,  sweet  damsel,  whom  a 
ucious  Providence  led  hither  to  my  deli- 
•rance,  I  will  even  venture  again  into  my 
iteful  cell,  where  there  are  also  some  provi- 
)ns  that  I  had  no  heart  to  touch.  With  these 
>rds,  the  stranger  left  the  room,  and  on  her 
I  urn,  five  minutes  afterwards,  she  found 
ay  Osmund  awake,  and  supported  in  the 
ms  of  Blanche.  She  was  feverish  and 
ivering  from  the  eflTects  of  cold ;  but  the 
rdial,  which  evidently  merited  all  the  com- 
sndations  of  the  stranger,  so  revived  her, 
at,  after  partaking  of  it  and  of  a  small 
lantity  of  the  provisions  which  had  been 
ought  from   the   cell,   May  was  enabled 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

•   Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies, 
And  shall  no  pitying  eye  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies  ? 
Shall  no  tear  wet  his  grave  ? 

Sateb. 

E  pale  flunbeam  of  a  chill  April  day 
inking  slowly  behind  a  bank  of  clouds, 
s  Easter  Sunday,  that  blessed  anuiver- 
of  His  resurrection  whose  coming  was 
ce  on  earth,  ^ood-will  towards  man." 
how  was  that  joyous  day  kept  in  Eng- 
on  the  14th  of  April,  1471,  when  the 
ns  of  civil  discord  were  again  let  loose ; 

the  fatal  heath  of  Barnet  was  watered 
the  blood  of  England's  bravest  soldiers ; 

the  very  elements  again  contended 
st  the  doomed  Rose  of  Lancaster ! 
10  knows  not  how  the  fog  which  caused 
adge  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  a  star  with 
to  be  mistaken  for  that  of  the  sun, 
n  on  the  same  day  by  King  Edward, 
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caused  the  loss  of  tbe  battle?  and  thttthe 
followers  of  Oxford,  bein^  chased  oS  thi 
field  by  their  fellow  Lancastrians,  the  fortunes 
of  the  day,  which  had  at  first  been  so  advene 
to  them,  finally  tarned  in  favoar«Qf  tbe 
Yorkists? 

On  that  fatal  field,  overwhelmed  by  nam- 
bers,  fell  the  brave  but  turbulent  Eari  of 
Warwick,  he  whose  overweening  assumptions 
had  so  much  exasperated  those  cruel  wars, 
which  he  was  himself  fated  to  seal  with  his 
blood.  "All  is  lost,  then  ! "  bitterly  exclaimed 
a  knight,  who  had  fought  bravely  by  Wa^ 
-wick  s  side,  as  he  beheld  him  fall,  pierced 
through  the  rivets  of  his  armour  with  count- 
less wounds.  In  their  exultation  over  the 
body  of  the  slain  earl,  the  Yorkists  opposed 
but  little  resistance  to  the  knight,  a  stalwart 
personage,  who  bore  upon  his  shield  the 
cognizance  of  the  dun  bull,  which  prodaiined 
him  a  kinsman  of  the  mighty  Warwick,  and 
who,  raising  his  ponderous  battle-axe,  hewed 
his  way  through  the  foe  like  the  reaper 
through  a  field  of  com. 
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Some  half-dozen  followers,  stout,  hard 
g-hting  men-at-arms,  had  managed,  through- 
ixt  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  battle,  to 
e^p  dose  at  his  side,  and  now  they  followed 
t  the  path,  strewed  with  bodies  of  the 
c^rkists,  on  which  he  was  the  foremost: 
"^^y  were  approaching  the  verge  of  the  heath, 
'"liere  the  fight  was  still  feebly  maintained 
y  the  broken  bodies  of  the  Lancastrians, 
'^d  then,  through  the  bars  of  his  visor,  the 
^night  looked  anxiously  towards  an  adjacent 

At  that  moment  a  youth,  richly  garbed  as 
a  page,  and  wearing  no  other  defence  than  a 
cuirass  and  light  headpiece  in  that  terrible 
field,  where  men,  vested  from  head  to  foot 
in  panoply  of  steel,  were  struck  down  like 
the  oak  under  the  shock  of  the  thunderbolt, 
nade  his  way  towards  the  old  warrior,  and 
^Kclaimed  in  a  piercing  voice,  "  Fly,  fly — Sir 
Hugh  Nevil  I  the  white  dove  you  left  on  yon 
lill  is  wellnigh  in  the  grasp  of  the  i.ilcon." 

A  cry  of  agony  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
)ld  knight,  as  he  beheld  a  party  of  about  a 
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dozen  spearmen,  led  by  a  knight's  pennon, 
bearing  at  a  furious  rate  towards  that  hill, 
which,  even  ami  J  the  tumult  of  the  fight,  he 
had  regarded  soanxiously.  Scarce  pauang 
to  thank  the  young  page,  who,  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life,  had  forced  his  way  among  the 
still  furious  combatants  to  give  him  that 
warning,  he  addressed  a  few  half-articulate 
words  to  the  Lancastrians,  who  immediately 
surrounded  him,  and  who,  like  himself,  con- 
tinued the  lost  battle  but  to  exact  a  full 
price  of  blood  from  the  victors;  and  then 
desperately  swinging  aloft  that  terrible 
battle-axe,  which  ran  red  to  the  handle  with 
Yorkist  blood,  he  forced  a  path  from  the 
field,  followed  by  some  eight  or  ten  archers 
and  men-at-arms  of  his  own  party, 

"Oh,  Sir  Knight!"  gasped  one  of  the  men- 
at-arms,  as  he  urged  his  wearied  horse  to 
keep  pace  with  the  desperate  speed  of  Sir 
Hugh,  "  'tis  that  vile  Sir  Gilbert  Malton.  I 
can  see  his  colours,  purple  and  orange,  and 
the  eagle  crest  on  his  helmet;  marry,  but  the 
vulture    should    be   his  choice.      Oh!  wo 
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worth  this  dayl  See,  Sir  Knight,  he  hath  his 
hand  on  the  rein  of  my  lady's  palfrey.  Oh, 
my  sweet  foster-sister!  oh,  gentle  Lady 
Blanche!" 

"Courage — courage,  Barry!"  said  Sir 
Hugh  to  the  faithful  retainer,  the  foster- 
brother  of  Blanche,  "we  gain  upon  the 
knaves!  Oh,  traitor  of  Malton ! "  he  shouted, 
"turn  and  defend  thyself,  if  a  vik  pander 
dares  to  face  a  true  man." 

To  this  taunt.  Sir  Gilbert  Malton  replied 
by  a  mocking  laugh,  as,  pausing  a  moment, 
he  pointed  to  Blanche,  who,  in  company 
with  May  Osmund  and  a  few  attendants,  had 
been  a  spectatress  from  tihe  hill  of  the  fatal 
battle,  and  shouted  in  return,  "  Thou  hast 
skilled  archers  in  thy  company.  Sir  Hugh; 
try  if  an  arrow  will  not  stay  our  course!" 

Sir  Hugh  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage; 
then  he  cried  to  his  followers,  "  Draw  your 
arrows  to  the  head,  my  men;  better  my 
daughter's  heart's  blood  on  the  feathers  that 
wing  them,  than  her  honour  at  the  mercy  of 
King  Edward!" 
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*'  Fear  us  not,  Sir  Knight!"  answered  the 
skilled  archers;  "we  will  stop  that  traitor, 
and  harm  not  the  Lady  Blanche.*' 

Then,  drawing  together,  with  the  speed 
almost  of  thought  they  fitted  their  arrows 
to  the  bows,  and  the  winged  messengers  of 
death,  hissing  through  the  air,  stretched  half 
the  followers  of  Sir  Gilbert  Mai  ton  on  the 
ground  dead,  or  mortally  wounded.  Among 
the  first  was  the  man  who  forced  along  the 
palfrey  on  which  Mistress  Osmund  rode. 
Sir  Gilbert  Malton  startled,  and  indeed  terri- 
fied, by  the  consequence  of  the  bold  measure 
which  he  thought  Sir  Hugh's  fears  for  his 
daughter's  life  Avoyld  have  forbidden  him  to 
take,  paused  for  a  moment,  irresolute 
whether  still  to  continue  his  flight,  or  turn, 
and  at  the  sword's  point  contend  for  Blanche 
with  her  indignant  father.  The  latter  course, 
however,  would  have  required  some  spark 
of  true  and  honourable  courage,  such  as 
could  not  exist  in  the  breast  of  one  so  vile; 
and  observing,  even  in  his  momentary  glance 
at  his  overthrown  followers,  that  the  fatal  ar- 
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WQ  had  flown  wide  of  himself  and  Blanche, 
resumed  his  course  with  another  mock- 
j  laugh,  which,  however,  died  faintly  away 
the  spasm  of  fear  that  chilled  his  heart. 
le  next  moment,  another  arrow  whizzed 
3t  so  closely  that  it  grazed  his  cheek;  for, 
boastful  malice,  he  had  raised  the  visor  of 
helmet  when  he  seized  upon  the  maiden, 
ith  his  face  streaming  with  blood,  mad- 
ned  with  rage  and  pain,  and  in  apprehen- 
n  that  another  arrow  would  have  a  more 
al  effect,  his  very  cowardice  and  craven 
irs  for  his  life  now  impelled  the  vile  knight 
relax  his  speed ;  and  while,  with  his  left 
tid,  he  still  held  Blanche's  bridle-rein,  with 
right  he  seized  a  mace  that  hung  at  his 
Idle-bow;  then  the  voice  of  the  furious  Sir 
igh  rang  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  in  his 
',  and  with  a  strength  and  dexterity,  born 
:  of  courage  but  of  desperate  fear,  he 
ung  round  the  mace.     At  the  same  mo- 
nt,  the  keen-edged  and  heavy  battle-axe 
Sir  Hugh    descended  on   his   shoulder, 
aring  through  his  armour  of  proof,  and 
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half  severing  his  arm  from  his  body.  With 
a  hideous  cry,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  rolling 
over  the  body  of  his  assailant,  who  had  been 
struck  down  by  the  sweeping  blow  of  the 
mace  at  the  very  moment  that  his  weapon 
fell  on  the  shoulder  of  Sir  Gilbert. 

The  followers  of  Sir  Hugh  now  rode  up, 
and  those  of  Sir  Gilbert,  the  number  of 
whom  had  been  already  reduced  by  the  fatal 
accuracy  of  aim  of  Sir  Hugh's  archers;  when 
they  beheld  their  leader  mortally  wounded, 
they  took  to  flight. 

The  mangled  Sir  Gilbert  yet  breathed,  and, 
as  the  retainers  of  Sir  Hugh  drew  from  be- 
neath his  body  that  of  their  master,  who 
was  perfectly  insensible,  and  whom  Sir  GO- 
bert  thought  was  already  dead,  a  frightful 
expression  of  wrath  appeared  in  his  face, 
convulsed  as  it  was  with  the  agonies  of  death; 
and,  turning  his  eyes  upon  Blanche,  who 
had  sprung  from  her  palfrey,  and  thrown 
herself  on  her  knees  beside  her  fathers 
body,  he  cried,  in  a  voice  rather  resembling 
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he  howl  of  a  wild  beast  than  any  sound 
Bsuing  from  human  lips — 

"  Ah !  foul  fare  mine  own  accursed  hand, 
fbich  has  released  thee,  Blanche  Nevil,  from 
hy  tyrant  father!  I  heard  that  thy  lover 
jould  not  be  at  the  fight  to-day;  that  he 
Tas  sent  to  meet  his  mistress,  Queen  Mar- 
;aret)  else  I  had  not  attempted  to  seize 
iee.  Sir  Aleyne  still  lives,  and  thy  father, 
«rhose  favour  to  his  suit  would  surely  have 
leased  with  the  ruin  of  the  Red  Rose,  is  no 
aore,  and  you  may  yet  perhaps  be  happy  1 
^d  I  must  die,  and  leave  you  to  be  thus 
^ppy!  Oh,  but  that  thought  has  more 
>ittemess  than  death  itself !  Oh,  for  a  curse, 
Blanche  Nevil  I  that  should  wither  up  thy 
•eauty,  and  palsy  thy  lover's  arm  and  heart, 
ill  he,  too,  proved  a  wretch  and  recreant, 
>iled  in  each  scheme  of  mischief  like  my- 

dfr 

As  the  miserable  Sir  Gilbert  spoke  thus, 

e  clenched  his  uninjured  hand,  and  shook 

with  impotent  malice  at  Blanche,   who 

ill  continued  kneeling,  horror-struck,  be- 

TOLIU.  H 
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side  her  father.  But  his  fary  aoceleratei 
his  approaching  fate ;  the  blood  burst  in  more 
copious  torrents  from  his  wound;  the  mile- 
dictions  which  he  still  strove  to  utter  were  ren- 
dered in  half-articulate  murmurs  upon  lui 
blue  and  quiv^ing  lips;  and  with  his  teeth 
set  yindictively,  and  eyes  that  seemed  to 
glare  with  hatred  through  the  film  of  death, 
he  feU  back  a  mangled,  hideous  corse! 
*  *  *  *  » 

In  a  miserable  shed  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  field  of  battle,  Blanche  Nevil,  at 
the  solemn  hour  of  midnight,  knelt  by  her 
dying  father.  His  faithful  followers  had 
borne  the  knight  to  this  poor  shelter,  which, 
as  it  was  in  a  secluded  spot  on  the  skirts 
of  a  wood,  they  trusted  would  be  secure 
from  the  intrusion  of  the  victorious  soldiera 
of  the  foe.  And  there,  stretched  on  a  couch, 
made  only  of  the  mantles  of  his  followers, 
spread  upon  the  damp  earth,  with  the  pie^ 
cing  night-air  whistling  through  the  broken 
rafters,  inefiably  to  increase  the  anguish  of  his 
wounds,  lay  the  once  stern  and  imperious  Sir 
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Hugh  NeviL  One  only  solace  still  remained 
to  him  in  that  terrible  hour — his  daughter 
—to  whom  he  had,  alas  1  been  too  often  a 
croel  and  unloving  parent — ^knelt  by  his  side, 
and  tenderly  smoothed  the  poor  pillow  she 
had  formed  of  her  own  furred  mantle,  and 
bathed  his  brow,  and  cooled  his  parched  lips 
with  the  water  which  the  faithful  Barry  had 
procured  in  his  helmet,  and  which  was  the 
onlyrefreshment  that  could  be  obtained.  And 
through  the  doorway  of  the  shed  the  moon 
fihone  bright  and  at  the  full — that  moon 
whose  soft  fair  lustre  Sir  Hugh  Nevil  knew 
that  he  should  behold  no  more.  Then  the 
proud  spirit  of  the  old  knight  was  humbled, 
and  his  heart,  which  had  been  so  hard  and  un- 
yielding, was  softened  to  all  kindly  and  unsel- 
fish emotions,  as  he  felt  himself  in  the 
majesty  of  the  presence  of  death ;  and,  turn- 
ing towards  his  daughter,  he  said,  in  broken 
and  hollow,  but  loving  accents — 

**  Weep  not,  my  child — my  dear  Blanche ! 
When  I  think  on  the  past  time,  I  seem  as 
one  awaking  from  a  dream^  and  in  remem- 
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bering  what  I  was — ^how  stem  and  exacting 
as  a  husband,  how  pitiless  as  a  fiskther— I 
have  but  one  consolation  left,  and  that  is  in 
the  thol^ht  that  I  have  died  to  save  thee, 
and  that  my  hand  has  dismissed  to  tus 
account  the  basest  and  most  wicked  of  thy 
foes!" 

Blanche  could  but  wring  her  hands  and 
weep,  as  the  unfortunate  Sir  Hugh  thus 
referred  to  those  faults  in  his  own  character 
for  which  he  had  made  such  fearful  atone- 
ment. It  seemed  not  to  Blanche  in  that 
hour  as  though  her  father  had  ever  been 
stern  or  cruel ;  she  remembered  only  that 
he  was  her  father,  and  that  it  was  in  defend- 
ing her  he  died ;  she  endeavoured  to  relieve 
him  of  the  sense  of  self-reproach,  and 
reminded  him  how  generously  he  had  suffered 
her  to  renew  her  former  troth-plight  to  Sir 
Aleyne. 

"Ah,  my  gentle  wench !"  said  Sir  Hugh, 
**  I  dare  not  claim  Heaven's  grace  for  that 
I  see  now  all  the  vileness  of  my  own  life, 
and  much,  I  fear  me,  that  I  was  rather 
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3verned  therein  by  the  confidence  that  the 
mius  of  our  noble  kinsman  would  re-estab- 
ah  the  cause  of  King  Henry,  from  whom 
ir  Aleyne  could  claim  a  more  exalted  state, 
lan  I  could  expect  in  any  husband  I  might 
loose  for  thee  from  the  court  of  King 
dward :  thus  it  was  this  base  and  selfish 
lought,  worthy  rather  of  some  money-scrap- 
igburgher  than  a  knightof  fame  and  lineage, 
bat  I  own  induced  me  again  to  favour  Sir 
lleyne,  and  no  respect  for  my  pledged 
rord,  or  care  for  the  cause  of  poor  Henry 
f  .Windsor !".  Here  the  voice  of  the  knight 
U^and  low;^oans  broke  from  his  lips;  the 
>rture  he  endured  was  extreme,  for  the 
Bce  of  Sir  Glilbert,  sweeping  back  on  his 
e  as  he  fell,  had  beaten  in  his  breastplate, 
reaking  several  of  his  ribs,*  and  causing  a 
ightful  contused  wound ;  but,  could  the 
d  of  a  skilful  surgeon  have  been  obtained, 
te  knight  might  possibly  have  recovered. 
For  a  fugitive  from  the  bloody  field  of 
amet,  a  Lancastrian,  and  one,  above  all, 
taxing  the  name  of  Nevil,  now  so  obnoxious 
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to  the  Yorkists,  there  was  nothlDg  but  to 
lie  down  and  die ;  and  the  unhappy  Sir 
Hugh  even  hailed  the  approach  of  tint 
awful  moment  when  death  would  rdeiae 
him  from  his  sufferings. 

^^ Blanche,  my  child!"  he  said,  when  tlie 
spasm  of  his  agony  had  again  in  some 
measure  passed  away,  ^^bend  down  yoor 
head ;  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  and  Vat 
brief  space  to  say  it  in,  and,  alas !  my  vmoe 
fails  me,  and  my  thoughts  begin  to  wander. 
You  have  knowTi  me,  my  daughter,  as  « 
harsh  and  unkindly  father,  ready,  in  his 
reckless  ambition  and  base  lov^  of  gold,  to 
compel  thee  to  sacrifice  all  engagements  of 
honour  and  of  virtuous  love4 — Oh !  would, 
my  gentle  Blanche,  that  my  sins  towards 
thee  and  the  noble  Fitzherbert  were  the 
worst  of  which  I  have  to  repent  me ! — But, 
alas !  in  this  a>vful  hour  the  scenes  of  years 
long  gone  rise  before  me,  and  the  fraud 
and  fisilsehood,  of  which  I  thought  so  lightlj, 
have  become  demons  armed  for  my  destmc* 
tion.     Little,  I  fear  me,  will  the  repentance 
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now  feel  be  of  avail  either  to  save  my  guilty 
ml,  or  to  right  those  wrongs  of  the  innocent, 
n  which,  with  a  cruel  vengeance,  I  have 
loated  for  years.  But  first,  while  breath  re- 
lains  to  me,  let  me  give  you,  my  Blanche, 
lose  instructions  which  may  secure  your 
iture  comfort,  should  the  cause  of  the 
rhite  Rose  finally  triumph.  So  soon  as  I 
□a  gone,  speed  you  with  all  haste  across  the 
>untry  to  Beaulieu  Abbey,  where  a  mes- 
mger  this  morning  informed  us  that  Queen 
[argaret  is  abiding;  it  is  so  holy  a  sane- 
wry  that  even  the  Yorkists  dare  not  vio- 
ite  it.  Sir  Aleyne,  you  know,  is  raising 
•oops  in  the  west  country  for  the  Red  Rose ; 
le  duke  of  Somerset  and  the  Eari  of  Oxford 
are  escaped  with  life  from  the  fatal  defeat 
F  to-day;  another  battle  may  be  propitious 
►r  King  Henry,  in  which  case  all  will  be 
'^  for  you;  but,  should  the  event  prove 
llierwise,  my  estates,  no  less  than  those  of 
ir  Aleyne,  will  be  seized  on  by  the  rapacious 
Id  ward;  but  he  has  no  longer  the  vile 
[alton  to  pander  to  his  base  designs  against 
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you.  Do  you  therefore,  if  the  ill-fortune  of 
the  Red  Rose  demands  that  you  should  quit 
England,  retreat  not  to  Flanders,  but  to 
Scotland ;  you  know  that,  during  the  years  rf 
your  imprisonment  by  the  miscreant  Malton, 
the  hope  never  departed  from  my  breast 
that  you  would  be  restored  to  me,  and  that 
I  vowed  to  make  you  then  amends  for  my 
past  cruelty.  The  troublous  times  taught 
me  caution,  and  perhaps  exasperated  that 
inclination  to  avarice  which  was  among  my 
unknightly  sins ;  but  this  truth  at  least  it 
taught  me  at  the  same  time,  that  gold  is  the 
supreme  sovereign  of  this  world,  and  that, 
should  adverse  fortune  drive  you  into  exile, 
the  main  evil  to  be  apprehended  was  that 
poverty  from  which  the  noblest  Lancastrians 
have  so  severely  suffered.  For  these  five 
years  past,  then,  I  have  hoarded  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  large  revenue  I  derived 
from  my  own  estates,  and  those  of  Sir 
Aleyne,  vesting  the  principal  portion  of 
the  proceeds  in  jewels,  which  are  easily  port- 
able, and  of  immense  value.     This  treasure, 
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too,  I  did  not  keep  either  at  my  mansion  in 
London,  or  in  any  hiding-place  on  my 
estates,  to  which,  in  the  case  of  adv^erse 
fortune,  I  might  not  have  been  able  to  gain 
access,  but  privily  I  made  a  journey  to  a 
poor  and  remote  convent  in  Cumberland, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  mother-superioress 
I  placed  my  treasure,  which  she  concealed 
in  a  place  known  only  to  her  and  to  myself; 
for,  alas !  that  good  nun  was  one  of  those, 
Blanche,  whom,  in  my  youth,  I  wronged, 
and  hid  that  wrong  with  a  deceit  that  de- 
luded her  with  the  belief  that  I,  the  destroyer 
of  her  happiness,  was  her  best  and  truest 
friend.  Let  me,  however,  in  her  respect, 
make  this  poor  excuse  for  my  guilt,  that  it  was 
no  part  of  my  design  to  injure  her — that  upon 
her  head  fell,  by  mischance,  the  result  of 
those  machinations  which  were  contrived  for 
another.  You  Avill  go,  then,  my  dear  Blanche, 
with  all  possible  secresy,  and  seek  out  this 
convent  It  is  a  lonely  and  secluded  build- 
ing, embowered  among  woods  and  hills, 
about  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Carlisle, 
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keeping  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  Picts'  wall 
It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Austin ;  and  at  the 
village  of  Booly  Fell,  to  which  you  can  pro- 
cure a  guide  from  Carlisle,  you  may  obtain 
another,  who  will  conduct  you  to  tlie  con- 
vent. On  arriving  there,  you  will  say  tint 
you  bear  news  from  the  friend  of  Eustace, 
and  you  will  forthwith  be  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  superioress,  Mother  Magda- 
len, to  whom  you  will  show  tiiis  ring,  and 
tell  her  that  I  am  no  more.  By  this  token, 
which  has  been  agreed  upon  between  us,  she 
will  know  that  you  are  my  daughter,  and 
she  will  conduct  you  to  the  place  where  the 
treasure  is  concealed.  Take  it;  and  may  it 
make  you  and  the  generous  Fitzherbert 
happy !  You  may  spend  that  wealth  with  a 
free  conscience,  for  it  is  the  fair  produce  of 
tlie  estates  which  should  be  yours  and  his," 
It  was  not  without  many  -pauses,  occa- 
sioned by  the  anguish  of  his  wound,  that  Sir 
Hugh  Nevil  gave  these  instructions  to  his 
daughter;  and  now,  again,  his  voice  sank 
into  a  murmur  so  ioarticulate  that  Blanche 
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eould  not  distinguish  the  words  he  endea- 
Yoored  to  utter. 

"Oh,  Heaven  1'*  he  moaned  at  length. 
•*  Not  yet,  not  yet  1  spare  me  a  little  to  com- 
plete this  confession—  to  point  out  the  poor 
means  of  reparation  for  the  wrong  I  have 
wrought.  Alas  !  I  grow  faint — Blanche, 
my  child,  some  water ! ''  Then,  after  having 
¥rith  difficulty  swallowed  a  few  drops  of  the 
cool  element^  he  waved  his  hand  for  Barry, 
who  had  approached  to  assist  Blanche  in 
raising  him,  to  retire  to  the  entrance  of  the 
shed,  where  he  had  been  stationed  with  the 
other  retainers  of  Sir  Hugh,  while  the  dying 
knight  conversed  with  his  daughter. 

**  Blanche,"  he  resumed,  "  you  may  have 
heard — ^for  in  a  household  so  extensive  as 
mine  was,  the  busy  tongue  of  scandal  may 
not  always  be  silenced — you  may  have 
heard  that  your  mother,  who  died  while  you 
were  yet  an  infant,  had  great  cause  to  be 
weary  of  her  young  life;  for  if,  as  I  well 
know,  it  was  at  her  father's  command  she. 
gave  me  her  hand,  I  own  my  conduct  after 
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our  marriage  was  not  such  as  could  awaken 
in  her  that  affection  which  she  did  not  fed 
at  the  time  of  our  union.  Yet  had  she  eveiy 
virtue  and  every  grace  that  might  have 
charmed  a  heart  less  warped  and  selfish  than 
mine;  she  was  young,  beautiful,  high-born, 
and  wealthy;  and  it  was  because  she  was  all 
this — ^because  there  existed  one,  to  whom, 
out  of  a  spirit  of  pure  revenge,  I  wished  to 
show  that  I  could  secure  a  ,  bride  so  richly 
endowed  by  nature  and  fortune,  that  I  mar- 
ried her,  and  not,  alas !  because  I  loved  her, 
all  worthy  as  she  was  of  love.  All  of  heart 
that  I  possessed  for  any  gentle  or  kind  emo- 
tion, had  indeed  been  lavished  in  a  love  that 
was  repulsed  with  scorn  and  contumely  long 
ere  we  met.  In  this  hour — when  this  world, 
for  which  I  have  sacrificed  the  next,  is  so 
fast  receding  from  me — ^it  seems  to  rae  as 
though  if  that  early  and  honest  love  of  mine 
had  been  prosperous ;  or,  at  least,  if  it  had 
been  rejected  with  less  of  scorn,  I  should 
have  been  a  better,  as  well  as  a  happier, 
man.  For,  though  she  hated  me — she  whom 
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I  loved  SO  profoundly — she  might  have  dis- 
sembled her  hatred  in  compassion  for  that 
love,  which  merited  not  the  return  of  so 
much  scorn.  Oh!  ill-fated,  unhappy  woman, 
for  whom  once  I  would  have  died  to  spare 
the  slightest  pang,  dearly  did  I  avenge  me 
of  thy  cruelty ! " 

Here  the  knight  again  paused,  and  lay 
for  a  few  minutes  so  still  and  motionless, 
that  his  daughter  gazed  on  his  livid  features 
with  an  apprehension  that  he  was  already 
dead ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  however, 
•he  again  uqclosed  his  eyes,  and  with  a 
wildness  of  manner  and  look,  such  as  he  had 
not  yet  exhibited,  he  said  in  a  husky 
whisper — 

"Bendlower — Slower  still,  Blanche !  I  would 
not  have  those  prying  dames  hear  all  I  have 
to  say;  and  he,  too!  Bid  that  pale  knight, 
who  stands  frowning  so  sternly  beside  thee, 
move  away! — Nay,  trust  him  not  that  he 
looks  so  like  to  Aleyne  Fitzherbert ;  see  you 
not  that  he  is  wounded  unto  death,  and  that 
the  blood,  streaming  from  the  gaping  dagger- 
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stroke  upon  his  breast,  flows  down  and 
touches  my  feet  I  Bid  him  away,  Blanche  1 
that  ghastly  bleeding  spectre  is  not  your 
own  true  love,  but  the  wandering  s{Hnte  oC 
one  who  died,  basely  murdered  by  the  hands 
of  churls,  not  nobly  in  the  battle-field  1" 

*'Dear  father!"  said  Blanche,  as  with  a 
shudder  she  glanced  fearfully  round  the 
shed,  half-expecting  to  behold,  standing  hjr 
her  side,  the  visions  which  the  guilty  con- 
science of  the  unhappy  knight  had  conjured 
up.  Dear  father,  there  is  no  one  here,  save 
your  faithful  vassals,  and  your  loving 
daughter  1 " 

"  Is  it  so,  then,  and  has  hegone  ?"  exclaimed 
the  knight  "  Listen  then,  my  Blanche,  and 
oh !  for  the  sake  of  your  poor  father's  soul, 
repair  as  much  as  may  be  the  wrong  that  he 
has  done  I  Listen,  my  child  1  In  that  recess  to 
which  the  prioress,  Magdalen,  willguide  you,is 
an  ivory  casket ;  she  knows  not  its  contents^ 
she  knows  not  that  it  contains  the  records 
of  that  treachery,  which,  all  guiltless  as 
she  is,  blighted   even   her  pure   existence 
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in  its  &rHspreadii]g  ill.  The  papers 
which  that  casket  contains — oh  I  read  them 
not  yourself,  my  Blanche,  lest  you  blush 
to  own  your  father's  name ;  but  place 
them  in  the  hands  of  your  lover ! — ^There 
is  a  dark  and  fearful  man  in  the  court  of 
King  Edward,  at  whose  hand  Sir  Aleyne  has 
received  much  wrong,  and  those  papers 
shall  give  him  the  means  of  obtaining  not 
revenge,  but  holy  justice,  on  his  foe  I  But 
Blanche !  Blanche  I  see  you  not  that  pale 
and  bleeding  knight  glides  back  again  ?  Oh  I 
in  mercy,  my  daughter,  save  me  from  be- 
holding him!  Look  —  lookl  too,  how  he 
smiles;  a  smile  of  forgiveness  that  hurls  my 
soul  into  deeper  perdition  I  And,  to  crown 
the  judgment,  too,  see  where  she  comes  who 
was  the  cause  of  all;  and  stands  beside  him 
with  that  sad  and  solemn  brow,  which  she 
has  worn  ever  since  my  vengeance  overtook 
her!  Oh,  Blanche — Blanche!  bid  her  at 
least  begone  ! " 

Horror-struck  at  the  wild  looks  and  wilder 
language  of  her  unhappy  father,   Blanche 
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bad  sunk  down,  beade  his  miMrilik  coodhi 
and,  covering  her  fiu^e  with  lier  baiidiy  ik 
breathed  for  him  a  ferfent  pmyer.  Hhi 
she  beard  the  light  nutling  of  fismak  go^ 
ments  near  her,  and  looking  up,  bdidd|  tD 
her  sarpriaei  the  priaoner  whom  abe  hii 
rescued  from  the  londy  grange,  in  Ibeirool 
near  Highgate,  and  who  waa  standuigbaiAi 
her,  gazing  with  pilying  kwka  on  the  ijiag 
Sir  Hugh,  and  accompanied  by  Ifistrw 
Osmund,  who,  after  the  encounter  which 
released  her  and  Blanche  from  Sir  Gilbert 
^lalton,  had  ventured,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  one  of  the  archers,  to  visit  one  of  the 
neighbouring  villages  in  quest  of  some  re- 
freshments for  the  forlorn  party  of  Lancas- 
trians. 

The  stranger-lady,  Blanche  and  Hay  had 
parted  with  on  the  morning  that  they  left 
Highgate,  and  the  astonishment  of  Blanche 
at  thus  again  meeting  her  in  the  vicinity  ci 
the  scene  of  the  fatal  battle,  waa  great  Bat 
her  attention  was  too  much  absorbed  by  the 
condition    of  her  unfortunate   fiitheTi  to 
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leave  her  either  time  or  inclination  to 
question  the  stranger  as  to  her  unlooked-for 
ttppearanee. 

^Alaa,  poor  gentleman!"  she  said,  com* 
pasnonately  regarcUng  the  unfortunate  Sir 
Hugh,  who,  though  he  had  sunk  back 
aj^rently  incapable  of  speech,  yet  glared 
irildly  round  him.  **  Poor  gentleman  I  he 
suffers  from  that  terrible  delirium  which  is 
dni  precursor  of  death,  and  doubtless  mis- 
4  taSces  me  for  some  person  whom  he  has 
known.  Permit  me,  fair  damsel,  to  examine 
his  hurts.  I  have  some  knowledge  of  leech- 
craft,  and  I  may  assuage  his  anguish,  though 
no  human  skill  can  prolong  his  life.'' 

As  the  stranger  spoke,  she  knelt  down  and 

o£fered  to  remove  the  bandage  which  his 

daughter  had  bound  round    the  knight's 

body,  and  thus  her  face  became  distinctly 

visible  in  the  pale  rays  of  the  moon,  that 

streamed  full  upon  the  spot  on  which  Sir 

Hugh  lay.     Then  it  appeared  as  though  a 

more    terrible   madness    had    seized    him. 

Shrinking    from    the   touch   of  the  lady's 
VOL.  ni.  I 
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hand,  which  Blanche  had  felt  a  moment 
before  so  soft  and  cool,  he  vowed  that  hand 
upheld  a  scourge  of  fire.  Then  he  spoke  of 
evil  shapes,  of  dark-winged  beings,  that 
hovered  round  him,  impatient  to  snatch  at 
his  parting  soul;  and  in  the  midst  of  those 
dreadful  forms,  he  cried,  still  glided  the 
pale  bleeding  spectre  of  the  murdered 
knight,  and  still  he  associated  the  stranger- 
lady  with  the  horrid  visions  of  his  dis- 
ordered fancy,  and  besought  her  to  spare 
him  for  his  daughter's  sake,  till,  in  the 
awful  strength  of  his  death-agony,  he  rose 
up,  and,  with  protestations  of  his  repentance, 
he  defied  the  eternal  foe;  then,  with  wild 
entreaties  for  mercy,  he  called  upon  the 
names  of  Eustace  and  Cornelia,  and  ex- 
pired. 

A  *  *  *  *  * 

Coffined  in  that  iron  panoply  which  he 
had  worn  on  the  fatal  field  of  Barnet,  and 
with  his  features  reverently  shrouded  in  his 
daughter's  veil,  at  that  drear  hour  when 
night  is  at  odds  with  morning,  the  unfor- 
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tanate  Sir  Hugh  Nevil  was  consigned  to  the 
lonely  grave,  dug  in  haste  and  fear  of  the 
straggling  foe,  by  his  faithful  retainers,  be- 
neath an  aged  oak  within  the  wood  near  the 
field  of  the  fatal  battle. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  affectionate  cares 
of  May  Osmund  and  the  gentle  stranger, 
Blanche  would  have  sunk  under  the  grief 
and  horror  with  which  she  was   wellnigh 
overwhelmed  by  the  fearful  scene  of  her 
father's  death.     In  those  terrible  days,  the 
wife,  the  daughter,   the  mother,   and  the 
aster,  had,  alas !  but  to  contemplate  the  sud- 
den death  of  the  battle-field  as  the  probable 
fiite  of  those  who  were  her  best  beloved ;  but 
when  weeping  over  her  slain  father,   the 
most  bitter  portion  of  Blanche  Nevil's  grief 
^as  for  his  imperilled  soul,  for  her  reason 
forbade  her  to  believe  that  a  death-bed  re- 
pentance would  much  avail  for  crimes  so 
terrible  as  had  been  intimated  by  his  dying 
^ony  of  remorse.     There  is  a  sorrow  at 
times  too  deep  for  tears,  which  refuses  the 
relief  of  that  show  of  anguish,  and  such  a 
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80ROW  bewiUend  tlie 

tbe  heiit  of  Bhwahe  Nevil,  M  flhi  fltood  be* 

nde  lier  Ikhflr's  gimve. 

The  last  pale  njBrfllie  smm  staMMl 
with  their  cold  and  ^hwlly  latn  cb  thi 
slillfimn  of  the  akin  kiiigM»M  it  hqroa 
the  brink  of  the  <9eB9nm^Mul  dimwad 
to  her  fiimda  the  pak  vinge  nd  lariM 
^oaofBlaodie. 

»]f  she  could  bttfcwe^raaftlywhkpael 
May  Osmund  to  the  alraiiger-lady;  at  ^ 
moment^  Bany  and  one  of  the  retsiiien 
stooped  down  to  lower  the  bodyof  Sir  Hogk 
to  its  last  and  narrow  bed,  and  then  the  pent- 
up  agony  of  Blanche  found  rdief  in  tens 
and  moana.  Alotionmg  with  her  hand  for 
them  to  forbear  a  moment^  ahe  gendy  drew 
back  the  veil  which  had  beoi  wrapped  about 
her  &ther*s  &ce.  The  e^qNnession  of  the  ta^ 
rible  agony  of  his  parting  momoits  hid 
passed  away,  and  his  countenance  hada9> 
sumed  that  placid  look  which  the  Mioff  of 
the  muscles  so  commonly  occasions  a  Atott 
time  after  death. 
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This  composed  aspect  of  the  corpse  seemed 
to  relieve  the  afflicted  heart  of  Blanche,  and, 
raising  her  clasped  hands  to  heaven,  she 
exclahned — 

"  Oh,  supreme  and  righteous  Jndge  1 
have  mercy  on  this  spirit  unannealed  !  Oh, 
sweet  Lady  Virgin,  pray  for  him  I  and  may 
thy  prayers,  and  his  deep,  though  late  re- 
morse, and  the  masses  which,  to  the  hour  of 
mine  own  departure,  shall  be  weekly  offered 
for  his  soul,  avail  to  move  from  it  the  full 
penalty  of  a  guilt  which,  I  fain  would  hope, 
was  less  heinous  than  his  affrighted  con- 
science seemed  to  show  I  ^ 

Then  Blandie  kissed  the  cold  brow,  the 
purple  lif^,  and  with  a  tender  hand,  as 
though  the  dead  man  were  still  sensible  to 
touch  and  sound,  she  gently  drew  the  cover- 
ing over  that  face  which  mortal  eye  was  to 
behold  no  more;  and,  rising  from  her  knees, 
stood  softly  weeping,  while  her  foster-bro- 
ther and  his  companions  lowered  the  body 
into  the  grave,  and  covered  it  with  the  loose 
mould  heaped  upon  the  brink.     Once  she 
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shuddered)  and  gave  utterance  to  a  louder 
8ob)  when  she  heard  the  earth  rattle  on  the 
steel  corslet;  but,  when  all  was  over,  she 
turned  away  \vith  a  semblance  of  cahnness, 
and  assented  to  the  proposition  of  an  imme- 
diate flight  towards  Beaulieu,  for  the  red 
streaks  of  the  dawn  were  beginning  to  glim- 
mer faintly  in  the  east.     Ere  they  mounted 
their  horses,  however,  to  set  forth,  a  few 
words  of  explanation  passed  between  Blanche 
and  May,  and  the  stranger-lady,  who  had, 
it  appeared,  visited  London  since  she  parted 
with  them. 

"  There  is  one,"  she  sadly  said,  "  in  the 
train  of  King  Edward — one  of  his  most 
favoured  attendants— one  by  whom,  alasl 
my  love  has  been  trampled  on,  and  my 
counsels  despised;  but  whom  yet^  though 
the  result  should  be  my  again  falling  into 
the  power  of  my  own  bitter  foes,  I  am  bound 
to  follow.  That  young  page,  whom,  I  have 
heard  from  your  retainers,  gave  note  to  your 
father  of  the  attempt  of  the  false  knight,  Sir 
Gilbert  Malton,  to  carry  you  oflP,  oh !  there 
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M  a  wofiil  history  connected  with  that  un- 
happy youth ;  and,  to  snatch  him  from  the 
perils  that  surround  him  in  King  Edward's 
court,  I  would  peril  even  life  itself.  Fare- 
toU,  then,  gentle  ladies;  may  a  happier 
fortune  attend  you,  in  joining  your  husband 
and  your  betrothed,  than  you  have  met  in 
beholding  your  father  and  protector  so  cruelly 
dain !  And  for  me,  oh  1  believe  that,  while 
the  fate  of  all  I  love  is  backed  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  White  Rose,  my  dearest 
hopes  would  be  best  accomplished  by  the 
triumph  of  the  rival  flower,  and  devoutly  do 
I  pray  that  the  next  battle  may  be  won  by 
the  gallant  followers  of  Queen  Margaret !" 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Sing  tlie  alarum  bell !  blow,  wind!  come,  wrack! 
At  least  we'll  die  wicfa  haraets  on  o«r  back ! 

Macbktb. 

The  pate  sunbeam  of  an  April  day,  glint- 
ing  among  the  branches  of  Uie  trees,  but 
thinly  veiled  in  their  budding  verdure,  feebly 
pierced  the  long  painted  windows  of  a  spa- 
cious apartment  in  the  famous  monastery  of 
Beaulieu,  where  were  collected  all  the  great 
leaders  of  the  cause  of  the  Red  Rose  who 
had  not  fallen  in  the  late  battle.  There  was 
the  young  Duke  of  Somerset,  a  man  whose 
impetuous  bravery  verged  too  closely  upon 
rashness;  there  was  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
the  gallant  Jasper  Tudor,  the  half-brother  of 
King  Henry,  the  Prior  of  St.  John,  who  was 
a  most  devoted  Lancastrian,  and,  withal,  a 
rare  specimen  of  a  military  monk;  and  in 
his   company   was   Sir   Reginald  de  Vere, 
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wliose  personal  diklike  to  Edward  the  Fourth 
bad,  united  with  bi»lorig-*cherished  political 
antipathies^  to  make  him  receive  but  coolly 
the  fiekvour  that  monarch  seenbed  disposed  to 
esctend  towards  the  knight,  after  he  had  ef- 
fected hit  rescue  from  the  equally  ridiculous 
and  perilous  adventure  in  which  he  had  been 
ioTolved  by  his  amour  with  Alice  Torriam. 

Sir  Reginald  deVere  could  not  but  remem- 
ber, too,  that  it  was  the  perverse  devotion 
of  Eleanor  of  Clanfield  to  the  cause  of  the 
White  Rose  that  had  blighted  both  her  own 
happiness  and  his,  and  his  old  antipathy  to 
tliat  cause  was  thereby  increased ;  so  that, 
when  the  military  and  enthusiastic  prior 
proposed  to  join  the  exiled  court  of  Queen 
Margaret,  Sir  Reginald  eageriy  adopted  the 
flame  intention.  This  young  knight  had, 
along  with  the  prior,  whom  Margaret  had 
tiominated  to  the  dignity  of  lord  high  trea- 
surer, returned  to  England  in  the  same 
veflsel  in  which  sailed  the  Queen,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  his  bride,  Anne  of  Warwick. 

A  crowd  of  nobles  and  knights,  devoted  to 
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the  cause  of  the  Bed  Roee,  iraredaoaneB* 
Ued  in  that  chamber^  at  the  upper  ead  «f 
which  sate  the  Qae^i  and  the  Princea  «f 
Wales^  attended  by  several  ladies  of  their 
soitei  amongst  whom  was  the  fidr  Bhadi 
Nevil,  who  had  only  the  day  befixre  lesdied 
the  sanctuaiy  of  Beauliea. 

Beside  the  queen's  chair  stood  har  son,  • 
graceful  stripling,  whose  personal  hesntf 
might  have  been  termed  efiminate,  but  bt 
the  indication  of  his  mother's  spirit,  in  the 
proud  curl  of  the  lip,  and  the  flashing  of 
the  deep  hazel  eye. 

As  to  Margaret  herself,  her  imposing  and 
majestic  beauty  was  no  whit  deteriorated  by 
the  lapse  of  time;  but  something  less  of  the 
red  rose  tint  appeared  on  her  delicately^ 
moulded  cheek,  and  a  thoughtful  expression, 
not  unmingled  with  melancholy,  subdued 
the  haughtiness  of  her  aspect.  An  ample 
robe  of  black  velvety  and  a  card  of  pearh^ 
confining  her  still  bright  and  redundant 
golden  hair,  composed  the  vesture  of  the 
queen  on  this  occasion.     The  £ur  Anne  of 
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Warwick,  whose  heart  was  alike  overwhelmed 
7  the  sad  tidings  of  her  father's  fate,  and 
pprehensions  for  that  of  her  beloved  hus- 
and,  sate  a  little  distance  from  the  queen, 
ftentimes  turning  aside  to  address  her 
ousin,  Blanche  Nevil,  and  also  to  conceal 
er  tears.  Of  all  the  noble  persons  who,  on 
bat  sad  occasion,  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
lonastery  of  Beaulieu,  the  Countess  of 
Warwick  alone  was  not  present  at  the  coun- 
11  held  by  Queen  Margaret,  being  con- 
ned to  her  chamber  by  indisposition  and 
rief.  This  lady,  who  had  embarked  at 
[arfleur  at  the  same  time  as  the  queen, 
aving  a  swifter  sailing  vessel,  had  landed 
efore  her  at  Portsmouth,  and  was  proceed- 
ig  to  join  the  queen,  when  on  the  road  she 
Qcountered  her  husband's  fair  and  youth- 
il  kinswoman,  Blanche  Nevil,  from  whom 
he  received  the  disastrous  news  of  his  fall 
n  the  fatal  heath  of  Bamet.  Taking  the 
amsel  and  her  friend,  Mistress  Osmund, 
mder  her  protection,  the  widowed  countess 
hen  proceeded  with  them  to  Beaulieu,  and 
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melancholy  was  her  meeting  with  her 
daughter  and  Queen  Margaret.  The  couDt> 
ess  tooy  had  neither  the  masculine  energj 
of  the  queen,  nor  the  buoyant  spirit  of  youtk 
to  support  her;  and^  but  for  the  affectiomte 
cares  of  her  daughter,  of  May  Osmund,  and 
of  Blanche,  she  would  probably  have  suo 
cumbed  under  her  sorrows.  On  this  occa^<» 
of  the  council  held  by  the  queen  with  the 
Lancastrian  chidlains,  as  a  matter  oi  eti- 
quette, the  Princess  of  Wales  was  compelled 
to  be  present,  and,  lea\dng  Mistress  Osmund 
at  the  bedside  of  the  countess,  she  was 
attended  by  Blanche  to  the  council-room. 

There  is  no  sympathy  so  truly  valuable  as 
that  which  gives  tear  for  tear,  and  which  has 
its  foundation  in  a  kindred  sorrow.  During 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  their  joint  resi- 
dence at  Beaulieu,  Blanche  became  the  friend 
of  Anne  of  Warwick,  with  whom,  despite 
their  relationship,  she  had  previously  had 
but  little  acquaintance;  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  life  of  Blanche,  previous  U> 
her  long  imprisonment  at  the  island-tower 
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hy  Sir  Gilbert  Malton,  had  been  passed  on 
hep  fiUiier's  estates  in  Yorkshire,  while  the 
Lady  Anne  had  been  often  a  resident  at 
Calais,  of  which  important  possession  her 
&tlier  was  for  a  long  time  governor.    A  like 
genti^iess  of  dispontion  attached  Blanche 
Kevil  and  the  Lady  Anne  to  eadi  other.    A 
resemblance  in  their  late  misfortune,  a^d 
their  present  apprehensions,  cemented  Ihis 
attachment;    for  Blanche,  like  her  noble 
ocmsin,  had  lost  a  father  at  the  battle  of 
Bamet,  and  the  manner  of  his  death — de- 
fending and  rescuing  her — ^Wotted  from  her 
generous  and  affectionate  heart  all  remem- 
brance of  what  she  had  formerly  suffered 
from  his  injustice  aoid  ambition,  and  made 
bis  death  as  sincere  a  matter  of  regret  to 
her,  as  was  that  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to 
his  daughter.     Like  her,  too,  Blanche  trem- 
bled for  the  safety  of  one  far  dearer  to  her 
heart  than  the  best  of  falters  would  have 
been ;  and  her  hand,  which  her  cousin  had 
affectionately  clasped,  grew  cold,  like  that  of 
the  princess,  as  she  heard  the  fierce  Duke  of 
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led 


Somerset,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  an^ 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  Jasper  Tudor,  urging 
on  the  queen  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
encounter  with  Edward  in  the  fielJ ;  and 
she  trembled  lest,  as  the  late  buttle  had 
robbed  her  of  a  father,  she  might  be  destined 
to  lose  her  lover  in  the  next. 

Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert  had  not  yet 
rived  at  Beaulieu,  but  he  had  sent  a  ma- 
seDger,  purporting  that  he  had  raised  i 
goodly  party  of  troops  for  the  Red  tUm, 
and  that  he  should  lose  no  time  in  paying 
his  personal  respects  to  the  queen  ;  and 
ever,  therefore,  when  the  door  opened  to 
admit  any  of  the  knights  and  gentlemai 
who  were  thronging  to  the  presence  of  the 
queen,  Blanche  looked  eagerly  to  see  if 
among  those  who  entered  she  could  distin* 
guish  either  the  person  or  equipments  of 
Sir  Aleyne. 

A  motley  and  yet  imposing  scene  was  that 
in  the  spacious  guest-chamber  of  the  abbey 
of  Beaulieu ;  for  there  was  heard  the  dink 
of  mail  mingled  with  the  soft  rustling  of 
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nlken  robes,  in  contrast  as  strano;e  to  the 
leligioas  aspect  of  the  place,  with  its  deep 
irches,  groined  roof,  and  narrow  casements, 
18  that  which  the  glitter  of  the  steel  corslets, 
md  the  waving  of  the  many-coloured  gar- 
ments of  velvet  and  silk,  presented  to  the 
lark  robes  and  noiseless  steps  of  the  atten- 
}ants  of  the  monastery.  This  commingling 
>f  the  gayest  garments  of  peace  with  the 
flittering  accoutrements  of  war,  was  occa- 
doned  by  the  haste  and  eagerness  of  her 
partisans  to  present  themselves  before  the 
}ueen.  Thus  the  knights  and  nobles,  who 
lad  been  levying  forces  or  gathering  to- 
cher their  retainers,  hurried,  all  equipped 
for  strife  as  they  were,  to  present  their  ho- 
mage to  Margaret ;  whUe  the  gentlemen  of 
the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  had 
lonned  their  habits  of  ceremony. 

Even  the  bold  and  martial  spirit  of  the 
lieroine  of  Anjou  was  depressed  by  the  sad 
news  of  the  defeat  at  Barnet.  When  that 
latal  news  was  first  communicated  to  her, 
die  fell  like  one   dead,  and   remained  for 
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hours  lost  in  a  torpor  of  despair.  And, 
though  now  the  afiectionate  and  loyal  vd- 
come  of  her  gdlant  mod  noble  pardsaitt 
somewhat  revived  her  wonted  courage,  yet 
she  hesitated  not  to  dedare  her  opinioii, 
that  no  good  would  be  done  by  takiDg  the 
field  at  that  time. 

^^  In  sooth,  dear  and  noble  fnen<h,*  she 
said,  more  particularly  addresusg  hendf 
to  the  Duke  of  Somerset ;  ^  thou  knoweit 
that  naught  is  of  so  much  import  to  our 
cause  as  the  safety  of  my  dear  sob,  whidi, 
methinks,  will  be  too  much  perilled  by  our 
stay  in  England  after  this  unhappy  defeat; 
and,  to  my  judgment,  it  would  be  well  thai 
both  he  and  I  return  to  France,  and 
there  tarry  till  it  pleaseth  God  to  send  os 
better  times." 

"  Nay,  madatn!"  said  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire: "with  all  submission  I  would  urge 
that  you  should  not  so  tamely  withdraw 
frc  m  the  land  of  your  son's  inheritance.  We 
have  already  a  good  puissance  in  the  field, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  your  presence^ 
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and  that  of  my  lord  prince,  we  doubt  not  to 
draw  all  the  northern  and  western  counties 
to  the  banner  of  the  Red  Rose.  With  all 
respect,  I  would  urge  that  this  proposal  is 
unlike  yourself.  Will  your  grace  speak  of 
waiting  for  better  fortune?  Good  lack! 
fortune  is  a  froward  dame,  rather  to  be 
subdued  by  an  obstinate  resistance  than 
won  by  a  patient  submission.  Verily,  but 
the  withdrawal  of  youi*  grace  and  my  lord 
prince,  would  justify  that  superstition  of 
your  sailors,  who  would  have  had  you 
abandon  your  voyage,  because  the  adverse 
winds  three  times  cast  you  back  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy." 

"  The  saints  plead  my  pardon,  lord  earl," 
replied  Margaret,  '^if  for  once  I  sin  in 
sharing  that  superstition.  Oh!  surely  the 
stars  in  their  courses  fight  against  me.  Six* 
teen  weary  days  and  nights  was  my  fleet 
beaten  by  the  winds  and  waves,  ere  we  com- 
pleted a  voyage  which,  with  fair  weather, 
might  be  accomplished  in  twelve  hours! 
Oh,  heaven!  there  was  a  year's  agony  in 
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every  moment  of  those  sixteen  days;  for 
well  I  knew  how  desperate  and  how  close 
must  be  this  last  contest  with  the  usurping 
Edward,  and,  had  not  the  cruel  elements  so 
conspired  against  me,  the  bard  should  have 
had  another  victor  to  record  upon  tbe 
bloody  field  of  Bamet.  Oh!  beseech  ye, 
my  lords  and  gallant  knights,  think  well, 
both  for  yourselves  and  for  us,  ere  yon 
urge  us  prematurely  to  try  again  the  fortune 
of  arms.  Oh  I  bethink  you,  that,  with  the 
safety  of  my  beloved  son  that  of  his  capti^'e 
father  also  is  bound  up ;  and  deem  not  for  a 
moment  that  it  is  with  otlier  than  bitterness 
of  heart  that  I  propose,  for  yet  a  little  while 
longer,  to  leave  Edward  of  York  unmolested 
in  his  usurpation;  or  that  I  would  delay  the 
attack  upon  the  tyrant,  except  to  make  its 
consequence  more  sure.  For  myself,  I  have 
been  long  too  miserable  to  know  the  taste 
of  fear;  it  is  the  prosperous  only  that  are 
cowards,  and,  but  for  my  husband  and  my 
son,  I  would  rather  die  than  live  longer  in 
this  condition  of  infelicity !  " 
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"But  madame,  my  mother,"  said  the 
young  Prince  of  Wales,  tenderly  kissing 
Margaret's  hand ;  "you  are  still  courageous 
to  live  for  our  sakes,  and  I  cannot  live  with 
dishonour;  and  foul  shame  and  dishonour 
should  I  hold  it,  basely  to  flee  before  the 
usurper  from  my  father's  kingdom.  Oh! 
dear  and  sweet  mother,  be  not  betrayed 
into  weakness  by  your  love  for  me.  Deny 
me  not  at  last  to  face  the  usurper,  whom  I 
have  panted  to  defy  at  the  sword's  point, 
since  I  had  sense  to  feel  indignant  at  my 
father's  wrongs ! " 

"By  our  blessed  Lady  and  the  good 
Saint  George!"  exclaimed  the  fiery  Duke  of 
Somerset,  '*thou  hast  reason,  fair  prince,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Fifth  Harry  is  revived  in 
thee.  Sweet  lady-queen,  tax  not  thy  wit 
like  sir  priest  for  arguments  of  peace,  but 
whet  thy  indignation  like  sir  knight  with 
the  argument  of  our  wrongs.  For  myself, 
and  I  dare  swear  also  for  each  loyal  baron 
and  brave  gentleman  now  present,  I  can  say 
that  there  is  but  one  resolve,^  and  that  is,  so 
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long  as  life  abides  by  us,  to  war  against  our 
enemies,  the  perjured  Edward  and  his  tmitor 
bands !  Say  I  not  sooth,  fair  lords  mid 
gentleHien? — shall  it  not  be  war  witiioat 
delay  ?"  A  ciurraur  of  assent  arose  from  the 
brave  partisans  of  the  Red  Rose^  and  then  a 
slight  confusion  ensued,  as  way  was  mftde,  in 
the  crowded  though  spacious  chamber^  for  « 
knight  who^  apparently  from  the  marks  d 
travel  upon  his  aceoutrements,  and  the  red 
spot  upon  his  brow,  had  but  just  completed 
some  toilsome  journey. 

He  was  armed  from  head  to  foot,  weaiiog 
even  his  helmet^  on  which  waved  a  plume 
of  green  and  white  feathers ;  while,  athwart 
his  corslet,  he  wore  a  scarf  of  green  silk, 
elaborately  embroidered  with  silver.  The 
heart  of  Blanche  Nevil  beat  anxiously  the 
moment  that  she  caught  sight  of  his  waving 
plume,  and  the  scarf  which  her  own  haiidi 
had  wrought,  and  the  queen,  as  she  extended 
her  hand  for  the  knight  to  kiss  as  he  knelt 
at  her  feet,  said  anxiously — 

'*  Right  welcome  once  more  upon  Engiisk 
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ground,  our  loyal  and  beloved  servant! 
though,  God  wot,  we  would  wish,  brave  Sir 
Aleyne,  that  better  tidings  than  those  of 
Bamet  heath  had  greeted  our  return  to  the 
kingdom  of  our  captive  lord.  What  tidings 
do  you  bring  us  of  the  levies,  Sir  Knight?  for 
our  cousin  of  •  Somerset,  and  nine  noble 
knights  and  barons,  would  fain  that  we 
forthwith  try  our  fortune  at  war." 

**  Dare  I  ask  if  the  judgment  of  your  grace 
coincides  with  this  counsel?"  said  Sir  Aleyne. 

"  Let  me  propose  a  question  ere  I  answer 
yours,  Sir  Aleyne,"  returned  the  queen ; 
**  you,  who  have  just  come  from  levying 
troops,  what  success  have  you  had,  and 
what  is  the  latest  news  of  the  usurper's 
movements?" 

"  The  men  of  Somersetshire  gather  eagerly 
under  the  banner  of  the  Red  Rose,"  re- 
plied Sir  Aleyne;  "but  the  army  which 
your  grace  can  immediately  bring  into 
the  field,  must  needs  be  inferior  to  that 
with  which,  I  have  this  morning  heard,  that 
Edward  of  York  is  on  the  march  from  Lon* 
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don,  beades  that  his  troops  «re  flashed  widi 
their  late  sncoesB.** 

^ Ah! "exclaimed  Maigaret  withaaj^ 
18  she  tamed  with  almost  a  beseeching  air 
towards  the  Dake  of  Somerset^  ^in  aood!, 
and  in  sooth,  fiiir  coosin,  thy  advice  contmb 
sorely  with  oar  notion,  that  for  the  present 
time  it  would  be  most  pradent  to  retam  to 
France.  Remember  that  not  only  the  stfely 
of  onr  most  dear  son  is  perilled,  but  yonr 
own  life,  beloved  and  generous  kinsmen,  and 
the  lives  of  all  the  leal  and  noble  gentlemen 
who  now  surround  us ;  oh  I  we  have  so  often 
seen  the  plains  of  this  doomed  countiy 
watered  with  the  blood  of  our  dear  friendly 
that  we  own  at  last  to  all  a  woman's  weak* 
ness ;  we  would  fain  spare  our  eyes  the  horror 
of  that  sight  again." 

**  If  your  graoe  will  yield  to  that  fear  of 
the  bloodthirsty  Edward  and  his  rebel 
army,  which  a  coward  heart  could  alone  sug* 
gest,"  said  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  glancing 
contemptuously  at  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert, 
"  perdie,  you  were  best  Indeed — ^j'ou,  who 
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"Were  wont  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  lioness  in 
defending  your  son — fold  him  like  the  dove 
beneath  your  maternal  wing,  and  take  flight 
for  France ;  but  I,  who  prefer  rather  to  die 
in  the  cause  of  your  husband,  than  meanly 
to  live  crouching  to  the  sway  of  his  rival, 
will  of  mine  own  responsibility  l^td  an  army 
for  the  Red  Rose  into  the  field  ! " 

**My  lord  of  Somerset,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Aleyne  in  a  temperate  but  firm  voice,  "  when 
next  the  cause  of  the  Red  Rose  is  set  upon 
a  field,  you  will  repent  you  of  this  slander 
tipon  a  knight  who  would  no  more  offer 
coward  counsel  than  yourself,  albeit  he  can 
boast  not  a  royal  descent ! " 

"Patience,  good  Sir  Aleyne,"  said  the 
young  prince;  "our  kinsman  of  Somerset, 
we  dare  swear,  meant  thee  no  offence :  and 
for  his  hot  hasty  resolve  at  once  to  face 
Edward  of  York,  we  plead  to  the  fault  of 
joining  him  in  that  resolve.** 

"  Dear  prince  and  nephew,"  said  Jasper 
Tudor,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had 
not  yet  offered  his  counsel,  "it  needs  not 
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that  assertion  should,  in  this  presence,  be 
made  of  the  valour  of  the  good  knight,  Sir 
Alejoe  Fitzherbert ;  his  worth  to  the  cause 
of  Lancaster^  my  lord  of  Somerset  woulJ| 
am  surej  he  the  last  to  dbputc," 

"Truly,  I  should!"  cried  the  duke,  whose 
temper  was  as  frank  and  generous  as  it  was 
irritable;  *'but  the  gallant  knight^  who 
fought  so  well  at  Hexham  and  at  WakefieUf 
will  pardon  a  testy  word  uttered  in  imps* 
tience  for  the  cause  which  we  all  love  so 
well." 

"And  which  all  our  trusty  knights  would 
alike  serve,"  said  Margaret,  ^'though  they 
may  a  moment  differ  as  to  the  mode  bj 
which  they  may  serve  it  best." 

"  With  all  submission,  your  grace,"  said 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  "  I  think  there  may 
be  a  medium  between  the  retirement  of  yoo^ 
self  and  the  prince  to  France,  and  an  im- 
mediate encounter  with  Edward  of  YoA  in 
the  field.  What  if  your  grace  and  the 
prince  proceed  with  those  noble  lords  and 
knights  to  Bath,  while  I  retreat  into  Wale% 
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where  a  large  army  of  your  loving  adherents 
may  be  speedily  raised;  and  this  army, 
joined  to  the  men  of  your  northern  and 
western  English  counties,  will,  when  com- 
bined, constitute  a  force  superior  to  any  that 
Edward  of  York  can  bring  into  the  field." 

"  Ever  our  wise  counsellor  and  kindest 
brother,"  said  Margaret,  "thine  advice  likes 
us  well;  meets  it  an  equal  approval  from 
our  other  brave  friends?" 

The  judiciousness  of  the  Earl  of  Pern- 
brokers  plan  was  at  once  admitted,  the 
proud  impatient  Duke  of  Somerset  even  hav- 
ing nothing  to  oppose  to  a  design  which  left 
him  commander  of  the  forces  near  the  persons 
of  the  queen  and  prince. 

"  And  what  say  you,  fair  and  sweet  one, 
to  this  resolve  of  our  brave  and  sagacious 
counsellors?  "  said  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ad- 
dressing the  lady  Anne,  as  he  approached 
her  in  company  with  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert. 

"Dear,  my  royal  lord,"  said  Anne  of 
Warwick,  blushing  and  smiling  through  the 
tears  that^  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  control 
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them,  rose  to  her  eyes,  "I  would  not  for  % 
trifle  that  her  grace  the  queen  should  know 
my  mind  upon  this  matter;  and,  save  to 
serve  the  cause  of  this  brave  Sir  Aleyne  witii 
my  fair  cousin  here,  I  would  scarce  own  even 
to  you,  how  little  worthy  the  ladies  of  such 
valiant  lords  hath  been  our  private  discourse 
through  this  terrible  council;  for  in  sooth 
both  I  and  the  lady  Blanche  have  setded,  so 
that  we  could  live  at  peace  with  our  true 
loves,  we  would  be  content  that  they  Aould 
change  the  knightly  sword,  ay,  and  ev&i 
that  more  dangerous  and  gaudy  toy,  the 
sceptre  itself,  with  the  shepherd's  crook." 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

Ajr,  and  the  wont  of  war, 

When  oar  fell  foes  are  our  own  coontrjmen. 

Bertbam. 

The  popularity  of  the  Lancastrian  cause 
in  the  northern  and  western  counties  soon 
enabled  Queen  Margaret  to  gather  a  con- 
siderable army  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bath;  but  when  news  came  that  Edward, 
with  a  superior  force,  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Marlborough,  she  retreated  to  Bristol,  with 
the  intention  of  crossing  the  Severn  at 
Gloucester,  and  so  joining  the  army  which 
Jasper  Tudor  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  had 
raised  in  Wales;  a  design  which,  could  it 
have  been  accomplished,  would  probably 
have  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  tho 
Yorkist  king.  Meantime,  the  fair  Blanche 
Nevil  was  numbered  among  the  ladies  atten* 
dant  on   the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  her 
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friend,  May  Osmund,  contmued  in  be?  eom^ 
pany.  The  gallant  yeoman,  the  busband  d 
May,  ocmtinued  to  ser\'e  under  the  pemion  of 
Sr  Alejme  Fitzherbert 

It  was  the  morning  on  which  Queen 
Margaret  and  her  troops  were  to  mo^e  fiom 
Bristol  to  Gloucester^  and  in  her  camp  with- 
out the  dly,  and  in  the  houses  within  it— 
where  were  quartered  the  queen  herself  witli 
her  ladies,  and  the  knights  and  nobles  im* 
mediately  attendant  on  them — all  w&b  busik 
and  preparation. 

Tiring-maids  hastily  garbed  their  mi^ 
tresses  in  their  riding-gear,  wide  kirtles  snd 
close-fitting  vests  of  cloth,  or  some  otb^ 
heavy  material;  while,  for  the  close  and 
somewhat  unsightly  Avimple,  the  Princess  rf 
Wales,  Blanche  Nevil,  and  several  other 
ladies,  substituted  the  graceful  Spanish  hat 
and  plume.  Squires,  and  pages,  and 
armourers,  were  not  less  busy  among  the 
knights,  the  latter  amending  perhaps  some 
broken  rivet-,  or  more  carefully  shaping  an 
ill-fitting  corslet  or  bauldron;    while  tht 
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Bquires  and  pages  fastened  in  the  helmet 
the  waving  plume,  and  beside  it  the  badge 
of  the  party — the  sweet  Red  Rose,  fresh  and 
Bragrant  with  the  dews  of  May;  or  adjusted 
on  the  warrior's  breast  the  silken  scarf,  richly 
embroidered  by  the  hand  of  lady  fair,  or 
smoothed  the  surcoat  of  costly  velvet,  blaz- 
ing with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
wearer. 

In  the  streets,  too,  and  in  the  camp,  was 
heard  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  heavy 
tramp  of  the  men-at-arms,  and,  ever  and 
anon,  the  shrill  blast  of  the  trumpet,  which 
summoned  the  various  divisions  to  their  ap- 
pointed place  in  the  line  of  march. 

Blanche  Nevil  and  Mistress  Osmund,  not 
having  been  able  to  procure  accommodation 
in  the  house  in  which  the  Princess  of  Wales 
Wfis  lodged,  had  been  compelled  to  take  apart- 
ments further  within  the  city;  and  now, 
ready  equipped  for  their  journey,  they  were 
waiting  for  Sir  Aleyne  and  Osmund,  who 
were  to  escort  them  to  their  station  near  the 
queen. 
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It  wu  a  br^t  and  Ukiij  M$j  nanng; 
and  while  HistreM  Onumd 
mth  ihdr  kotteaa^  whawM  »  •tmdi ! 
eaitrian,  Bkndie,  kaniog  from  a&  opei 
ciaement,  inhaled  the  sweet  breath  of  tki 
^ring,  and  watched,  with  a  little  impatiaM^ 
fer  the  arrival  of  her  hirer  and  ihe  aohb 
Onnand. 

It  was  a  somewhat  aedaded  street  in  wUA 
Blanche  and  May  had  been  lodged,  and  but 
little  of  the  bustle  which  animated  other 
parts  of  the  city  prevailed  there.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  portly  person,  and  ludicrondy 
important  air  of  a  man  who  came  ambUng 
down  the  street  on  a  mule,  excited  the  atten* 
lion  of  Blanche.  This  man  was  attired  in  a 
suit  of  sober  brown,  suited  to  some  staid 
burgher,  but  the  doth  of  which  it  was  com* 
posed  was  of  the  finest  quality,  and  it  ms 
profusely  adorned  with  gold  braidings  and 
buttons,  while  the  dagger  which  was  stuck 
in  his  girdle,  the  only  weapon  allowed  to 
one  in  his  condition,  had  a  silver  hilt  very 
richly  chased;  and,  altogether,  his  attire  and 
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lis  bearing  were  such,  that  he  must  have  been 
rery  ignorant  of  the  world  who  had  not 
brmed  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  pouch 
>f  red  leather,  which  was  suspended  at  the 
dtizen's  girdle,  was  well  stored  with  the 
nirrent  coin  of  the  realm,  or  that  he  had 
act  a  coffer  equally  well  filled  at  home.  The 
^ery  mule  which  the  burgher  rode,  and  which 
le  ever  and  anon  tapped  with  a  dainty -look- 
ing switch,  was  so  sleek  and  fat,  that  it  was 
%  marvel  how  he  supported  at  once  the  weight 
»f  his  own  flesh  and  that  of  his  master,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  consequential  air,  as  though 
he  partook  in  the  pride  of  his  rider. 

This  burgher  was  followed  by  a  serving- 
boy,  mounted  on  a  donkey,  in  equally  good 
condition  with  the  mule ;  nor  had  the  lad, 
who  was  clad  in  a  grey  jerkin  and  hose,  any 
appearanqe  of  starvation  in  his  well-built 
person  and  round  rosy  cheeks;  so  that  if,  as 
seemed  probable  from  his  appearance,  the 
burly  citizen  was  well  disposed  to  creature 
comforts  for  himself,  it  did  not  appear  that 
be    denied    them    to   his   servants.      This 
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burgher  was  jogging  soberly  along,  wi 
looking  either  to  the  right  or  the  left^  whkl 
he  probably  thought  would  have  been  a  tlb- 
paragement  of  his  dignity,  since  he  suddenly 
drew  the  rein  of  his  mule,  and  called  to  the 
boy,  whom  Blanche  had  obaerved  to  be 
looking  up  at  the  houses  oo  either  haal 
wijh  a  perplexed  air, 

"  Come  hither,  Hodge!"  he  cried;  " 
thou  discovered  the  sign  of  the  house 
wherein  we  were  told  tliat  the  fair  lady 
abides^  with  whom  it  behoves  us  to  have 
speech  this  morning?" 

The  boy,  whose  bullet  head,  round  red 
cheeks^  and  dull  unmeaning  eyes,  made  him 
a  very  tyye  of  stupidity,  answered  with  i 
perplexed  look,  rubbing  his  head  as  thotigb 
to  awaken  his  recolIection^ — 

'*  Marryi  master,  it  wor  the  sign  of  the 
Green  Goose  or  the  Black  Pig;  I  am  nigh) 
t'^r  certain!" 

**  Boy,  boy  I"  said  the  burgher,  shaking 
with  a  threatening  air  the  little  switch  with 
which    he  guided  his  mule,    ^^  thou  art  a 
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green  goose  and  a  bkck  pig  thys^  I  laop^ 
mUj  than  the  on^i  and  more  stubborn^  th^ 
the  other.  Bethink  thee  again^  or  we  i^u^t 
%ry  whi^ther  this  s^tch  Kathi  not  in,  it  ^ 
virtue  to  help  thee  to  better  ^ecollectK>9r 
Xhoa  hast  made  soioe  blundei;;  certaii^.  I  am 
ihat  the  sign  we:  se^  w;#^  neither  tl^%t  of  ^ 
goose  nor  ^  pig  I" 

"Mayhap,  the  master  reoollecta  tli^  s^gn 
himself,  since  he  is  so  sure  that  I  mist^ji^f 
the  matter,"  said  the  boy,  slyly. 

"  Yes,  yea !  I  remember  me  very  w^V'* 
md  the  burgher;  "  but  it  is  thy  behoQ^ 
Hodge,  to  remember  it  likewise.  Go.1(0,  bpy^ 
(bx  what  do  I  feed  aiid!  clothe  th^  but  tQ 
lave  roe  trouble  in  small  matters  si^cl^  as 
these?  Look  thee,  Hodge,  the  time  i| 
pnecious.;  I  must  have  iinmediakte  speech 
liiih  this  fair  damsel  of  Queen  Id^rgar^V; 
court.  Therefore,  bethink  thee  of  the  ^\ga 
Qif^  her  lodgment,  or  verily  U  shall:  pre8e9,1ily 
be  the  worae  for  thy  bones." 

The  boy  upon  this  began,  to  blubbeir  fepth 
excuses   for  his  forgetfulness,   as,   ^it|;i  % 

VOL.  uu  i* 
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rueful  air,  he  looted  up  at  the  sigobotnls 
on  either  side  the  street,  e^^dently  quite 
oblivious  of  that  which  he  had  been  bidden 
to  remember  —  a  deficiency  of  memotj 
in  which  his  master  evidently  shared.        ■ 

'^Mayhap  it  was  the  si^  of  a  duct, 
master  1"  he  said  at  length;  '*or,  since  for 
certain  we  are  in  the  right  street,  what  if  I 
ask  at  ever)^  house  where  the  ladiea  of 
Queen  Margaret  lodge  ?  "  " 

''  And  so,  perhaps,  get  thy  own  sconce 
cracked,  and  thy  master's  dignity  affronted 
by  some  disloyal  Yorkist !''  said  the  buigher. 
"  No,  no !  not  while  it  is  fresh  in  my  remem- 
brance; how  well  this  stick  awakens  thine." 
The    angry    burgher,     approaching  his 
servitor  with   the  switch   uplifted,  would 
certainly  have  executed  this  threat,  had  be 
not  been  prevented  by  the  hostess  of  the 
house  in  which   Blanche  lodged,  who  was 
sent  down  by  the  damsel  to   inquire  the 
cause    of   his    perplexity,    which,    as  she 
watched  it  from  the  open   casement,  had 
somewhat  amused  her. 
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**  Many,  fjBUP  dame  I "  replied  the  burgher, 
*^  I  ask  speech  on  matter  of  great  import 
with  a  noble  damsel  called  Blanche  Nevil, 
who  I  have  heard  lodgeth  in  this  street,  and 
is  an  attendant  of  our  lady  the  Queen  Mar- 
garet! I  bade  this  lazy  knave  remember 
the  sign  of  the  house,  and  he  tells  me  that 
it  was  a  goose  or  a  pig,  and  no  such  sign  can 
I  discover  in  the  whole  street." 

"  Mayhap  it  is  ray  house,  which  bears  the 
sign  of  the  swan,  you  seek,  my  master,"  said 
the  hostess;  "  moreover,  I  have  two  ladies  of 
the  court  lodging  there,  and  if  you  wish 
speech  with  them  you  had  better  come  with 
me  now,  for  they  are  presently  about  to 
depart."  Upon  this  intimation,  the  burgher 
dismounted  from  his  mule  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  his  rotund  person  would  permit; 
but,  ere  he  followed  the  hostess  of  the  swan, 
he  shook  his  switch  again  at  his  attendant, 
exclaiming,  "  Oh  1  thou  sorry  varlet,  I  will 
remember  thee  yet  for  this,  to  mistake  a 
swan  for  a  green  goose." 

Meantime,  Blanche,  who  had  been  joined- 
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U  tfce  riirnciit  IfJBatnm  Otammd;  irlio 
putook  m  kr  imnement  at  the  abnnl 
9mpT  of  die  tttaXbam^  tnrHing  to  herfirai^ 
■id^'^Ilteaiietktoinc^Mey.aal  seedi 
■•B  doeov  iNy"^  *I^  he  diamowitB  fnprldi 
mai^  that  I  haTe  known  hk  fiu:e  before; 
ihnwgh  where  or  idien  I  cannot  at  &  moDMit 


So  soon,  however,  as  the  burgher,  irin 
adranoed  with  a  profusion  of  bows,  was 
o^ei^i  by  the  hostess  into  the  apartment 
which  she  occupied,  Blanche  remembered 
where  she  had  seen  him  before,  and  kindly 
holding  out  her  hand,  was  about  to  greet 
him  by  name,  when  the  man,  hastily  iot^ 
nipring  her,  said,  "  Beseech  you,  noble  and 
£ur  lady,  allow  me  but  a  moment  of  private 
speech  with  you;  I  swear  by  the  Vii^V 
grace  I  have  matter  of  deep  moment  to  tell, 
which  much  concerns  the  cause  of  Queen 
llai^garet,  and  I  ask  no  guerdon  save  the 
liberty  to  speak  to  thee  alone  of  those  domestic 
sorrows,  which  are  yet  Iiarder  to  endure  for 
tiieir  slander  than  for  their  suffering/' 
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"This  lady,""  said  Blanche,  looking  towards 
Mistress  Osmund,  for  the  hostess  had  already 
retired,  ^^is  mine  own  best  and  dearest 
friend,  and  no  slander  can  accrue  from  her 
knowledge  of  your  wrongs,  of  which  I  indeed 
remember  me,  but  which  no  honest  mind 
€an  hold  as  reflecting  shame  on  you,  unless 
indeed  the  shame  is  not  for  the  sinner  but 
the  sinned  against." 

**  A  right  noble  sentiment,  and  full  worthy 
of  the  fair  damsel  who  utters  it,"  replied 
the  burgher;  "and  truly  I  shame  me  not 
•that  my  story  be  made  known  to  a  friend  of 
jny  lady  Blanche  from  her  lips,  though  I 
would  fain  not  speak  of  it  to  stranger  ears 
jOQyself.''    ■ 

The  rubicund  hue  of  the  burgher's  fea- 
'^res  deepened  as  he  spoke  thus,  and  was, 
imoreover,  mingled  with  a  look  of  confusion 
land  shame,  so  incompatible  with  .the  self- 
-sufficiency  which  was  the  predominant  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  that  May  Osmund,  com- 
passionating his  evident  annoyance,  hurried 
'tfrom  the  room. 
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"  Permit  me  now,  Master  Torriam,**  Aid 
Blanche,  so  soon  as  the  lady  had  retired, 
*^  to  thank  you  for  the  hospitality  which  I 
once  experienced  at  your  house,  and  to  be- 
seech you  briefly  to  explain  your  budness; 
for  time  with  me  is  precious,  as  I  expect 
each  moment  to  be  summoned  to  join  the 
train  of  Queen  Margaret." 

"  Hush !  sweet  lady,"  said  Torriam,  look- 
ing round  with  an  air  of  emotion ;  "call  me 
not  by  that  name,  I  beseech  you.  Alas! 
wo  worth  the  false  wife  who  has  put  an 
honest  husband  to  the  shame  of  hiding  his 
o^^^l  name,  and  he,  moreover,  whilom  an 
alderman  of  Chepe,  and,  beyond  that,  one 
whose  grandmother,  if  she  had  been  a  man, 
would  have  been  Duke  of  Mercia!" 

The  last  words  were  pronounced  by  the 
poor  alderman  in  a  whimpering  tone,  as  he 
brushed  from  his  eye  the  tear  which  tbe 
remembrance  of  his  past  position  had  sum- 
moned there. 

Blanche  was  really  pained ;  the  story  of 
]Mistress  Torriam's  disgrace  had  not  failed  to 
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meet  her  ears,  but  she  had  not  given  th^ 
foolishly  self-important  Torriam  credit  for 
that  deep  sense  of  his  dishonour  which  it 
was  evident  he  really  felt.  She  endeavoured 
to  turn  the  displeasing  topic,  by  expressing 
her  surprise  at  seeing  him  in  England,  as 
she  had  heard  that,  immediately  on  his  dis- 
covery of  his  wife's  seduction  by  the  king, 
he  had  sold  his  goods,  and  retired  to 
Flanders. 

"  So  I  did-^o  I  did,  fair  lady,  and  dwelt 
there  for  above  a  year!'*  answered  Torriam, 
careful,  however,  not  to  mention  how  he 
had  also  beguiled  his  wife  there,  and  pun- 
bhed  her  for  h&c  fault.  "  But,"  he  added, 
"  I  was  soon  weary  of  an  abode  in  a  strange 
land;  and,  therefore,  I  again  gathered  to- 
gether my  worldly  gear,  and,  returning  to 
mine  own  country,  have  been  settled,  these 
three  years  past,  in  the  city  of  Gloucester, 
where  I  carry  on  business  as  a  smith  and 
armourer  under  the  name  of  Hajrward ;  for 
it  would  like  me  not  to  bear  that  name 
"which  a  vile  woman  hath  disgraced,  and 
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which  ti^ouM 'expose  roe,  peiAisps^to  rtaiem-' 
hvanbe  hjr  fertnet  'acquamtanoe,  whoihay  by 
chance  vis^  Gloncest^,  'mad  whom  I  care 
not  for  very  shame  to  see.** 

Master  Torriam  might  hare  added,  fior 
very  festr  also,  as  he  was  by  no  means  witlr- 
out  a  suspidon  that  his  wife,  of  whom  be 
had  heard  nothing  since  his  return  to  Eng- 
hind,  might  have  informed  Edward  that  be 
was  the  author  of  the  trick  by  which  tbe 
monarch  had  wellnigh  paid  with  his  life  the 
penalty  of  his  libertinism,  in  which  case  he 
was  well  aware  that  his  own  would  be  for- 
feit should  Edward  discover  that  he  was  in 
England.  The  wiser  course  of  Master  Tor- 
riam would  certainly  have  been  to  remain 
abroad ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  people,  the 
narrowness  of  whose  minds  is  the  chief  source 
of  that  fanatical  attachment  to  their  own 
countr}',  under  the  influence  of  which  they 
can  discover  nothinc^  but  disafreeables  and 
discomfort  in  any  other. 

"  You  will  not  marvel,  fair  damsel,"  con- 
tinued Torriam,  addressing  Blanche,  '*that 
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I,  wlio  ^i/rt*  once  a  partisan  of  the  White 
BoBe,  am  now  a  devoted  follower  of  the  Red, 
fw  there  are  men  among  the  noble  and 
great,  who  have  changed  -sides  in  these 
bloody  wars  with  fer  less  reason ;  and  for 
the  matter  of  my  seeking  you,  gentle  lady, 
{  did  purpose,  so  soon  as  the  news  came  of 
the  Lady  Margaret's  landing,  though  I  have 
been  all  my  life  a  man  of  peace,  skilled  to 
make  armour,  but  not  to  wear  it — nathless, 
I  did  purpose  to  offer  the  service  of  my  poor 
ttrm  to  the  lady -queen,  till,  from  some  know- 
ledge of  the  intents  of  the  men  of  Gloucester, 
•which  readied  mine  ear  last  night,  I  sur- 
mised'that  I  might  be  of  more  use  to  her 
grace  with  soft  speech  of  the  tongue  than 
hard  blow  of  the  sword ;  for  you  are  to  know 
that  there  are  men  at  Gloucester,  who,  under 
a  pretence  of  duty  to  the  ill-conditioned 
brother  of  Edward,  the  Duke  Richard,  have 
B  mind  despiteously  to  oppose  her  gracious 
•passage  through  their  city;  and,  as  I  have 
•note  that  they  intend  even  to  fdrtify  the 
bridge,  it  will  be  well  for  the  queen's  troops 
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to  press  their  march  before  that  disloy 
purpose  is  completed*  I  have  friends  in  the* 
city — men  of  influence,  who  will  endeavour 
to  dissuade  the  Yorkists  from  this  desifmi 
andj  at  the  worsts  it  will  be  well  for  her 
grace  to  consider  what  amount  of  bribe  sbe 
can  offer  to  secure  a  passage,  for  these  people 
of  Gloucester  are  as  avaricious  as  they  are 
disloyal;  and,  if  they  reject  any  bribe  the 
Queen  Margaret  may  offer,  it  will  only  be 
in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  more  from 
her  foes.  For  myself,  so  soon  as  I  heard 
that  the  army  of  the  Red  Rose  was  ^etrea^ 
ing  upon  Gloucester,  and  that  the  citdzens 
were  inclined  to  the  cause  of  York,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  set  out  and  give  warning  to 
the  queen;  and  learning  from  an  esquire 
that  you,  my  Lady  Blanche,  were  of  the 
queen's  retinue,  I  thought  that  my  report^ 
supported  by  your  knowledge  of  me,  would 
obtain  more  credence  than  were  I  to  present 
myself  an  unknown  burgher.  I  have,  how- 
ever, to  beseech  you,  noble  damsel,  to  remem- 
ber that  I  am  no  longer  Alderman  Torriam, 
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the  rich  armourer  of  the  Jewry,  but  Harry 
Hayward,  the  smith  of  Gloucester." 

"  Fear  not  my  discretion,  Master  Hay- 
ward,  since  it  pleases  thee  to  be  so  called," 
answered  Blanche.  "  I  will  disclose  thy  real 
name  to  none  without  thy  approval;  but 
thy  secret  will  be  safe  with  a  noble  knight, 
to  whom  I  have  been  long  betrothed,  and 
who  is  a  distinguished  captain  in  the  army 
of  Queen  Margaret;  and  thy  intelligence 
seemeth  to  me  of  so  much  import,  that  I 
would  fain  commit  the  matter  to  him,  whom, 
indeed,  I  expect  presently  to  escort  me  to 
the  presence  of  the  queen." 

To  this  proposition  of  Blanche,  Master ' 
Torriam  made  no  objection ;  and  Sir  Aleyne 
Fitzherbert  and  Osmund  presently  making 
their  appearance,  the  damsel  imparted  to  her 
lover  the  news  brought  by  the  alderman, 
who  was  forthwith  conducted  by  Sir  Aleyne 
to  the  presence  of  the  commander  of  the 
Lancastrian  army,  the  Duke  of  Somerset* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


-Whom  doth  wonmn  iojore? 


Another  daaghter  dries  a  father's  tean, 
Another  sister  claiine  a  hiotber*8  woe ; 
An  hijared  husband  hath  no  other  wife 
SaTe  her  who  wrought  him  shame. 

-BsiTBAlf. 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the 
army  of  Queen  Margaret  marched  from 
Bristol  was  approaching,  but  the  gloriouB 
beams  of  the  sun,  only  just  sinking  amid  a 
mass  of  effulgent  clouds  over  the  city  of 
Gloucester,  gilded  the  towers  of  its  ancieilt 
abbey  church,  and,  streaming  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Severn,  gave  them  the  hue  of 
molten  gold. 

The  people  of  this  ancient  city  have  at 
all  times  secured  for  themselves  the  credit 
of  mingling  in  a  most  despiteous  mann^ 
with  state  affairs;  and  the  men,  who,  as 
Alderman  Torriara  had  reported,  had  re- 
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solved  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Lancasr 
trian  armyj  were  for  bitterness  of  heart,,  and. 
hypocritical  pretence,  quite  worthy  to  be 
the  ancestors  of  the  crop-eared  Puritans,, 
who  defended  the  "godly  city  of  Gloucester" 
£or  King  Charles  and  the  Parliament^  against 
King  Charles  himsel£ 

There  was  considerable  bustle  in  the  good 
city  on  that  fine  May  evening;  the  femalef 
gos^ps  ran  from  one  to  another  to  ask  i€ 
it  were  really  true  that  Queen  Margaret  and. 
her  army  were  within  a  mile  of  the  city ;. 
while  the  men  crowded  to  examine  again. 
and  again  the  fortifications  of  the  bridge, 
and  chuckled  mightily  over  their  great  mili- 
tary forethought  and  genius,  which  had 
actually  suggested  to  them  the  astonishing 
feet,  that  a  heavy  barricade  and  the  roaring 
throats  of  a  few  culverins  would  suffice  to 
repel  an  army  from  a  narrow  bridge.  Then 
two  of  those  worthies  of  Gloucester,  who 
sadly  wanted  the  adornment  of  the  steeplQ- 
crowned  hats  worn  by  their  descendants, 
wag[ged  their  heads,  turned  up  their  eyes. 
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and  protested  to  each  otiierj  **by  the  grace 
of  our  Lady,"  which  was  their  oath  in 
the  days  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  "that  veri!/ 
and  in  sooth  it  was  in  obeisance  to  their 
peculiar  and  liege-lord  the  Duke  Richard, 
and  by  force  of  conscience^  that  they  mast 
refuse  a  passage  to  Queen  Margaret/'  If 
Richard  were  all  that  the  fancy  of  Shatspeait 
has  represented  him,  those  men  must  hare 
had  a  keen  apprehension  of  the  sort  of 
sovereign  to  whom  their  allegiance  was  doe, 
and  the  people  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
were  most  admirably  suited  to  each  other. 

Meantime,  a  cry  spread  among  the  people 
who  were  on.the  watch  about  the  bridge,  that 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  queen's  anny 
M'as  approaching,  and  great  was  the  disap- 
pointment ;  for  those  who  could  not  see  over 
the  barricade  were  informed  by  those  who 
could,  that  their  mountain  had  only  brought 
forth  a  mouse;  and  that,  instead  of  archers 
and  men-at-arms  in  cuirasses  and  steel  caps, 
the  persons  who  approached  proved  to  be 
only  a  couple  of  ladies,  with  some  half-doien 
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varlets,  who  did  not  look  like  fighting  men 
by  any  means.  It  happened,  however,  that* 
these  ladies,  who  were  both  attired  in 
mourning  garments,  wore  their  veils  drawn 
down  over  their  faces;  and  therefore  an 
apprentice  of  the  brave  and  wise  city,  who 
had  perched  himself  on  the  top  of  one  of 
the  barricades,  shouted  out  that  possibly  one 
of  these  women  might  be  the  heroine  of 
Anjou  herself,  who  wanted  surreptitiously 
to  gain  admittance  to  their  city,  in  order  to 
admit  her  army  herself ;  a  feat  which  one 
woman  would  no  doubt  have  found  very 
easy  of  performance.  Thereupon,  the  mayor 
himself  scrambled  up,  and  solemnly  assured 
the  ladies  that  the  gates  of  the  city  could 
not  be  opened  on  that  night. 

"  What  inhospitable  and  foolish  conceit  is 
this?"  said  she  who  seemed  the  superior  of 
the  two  females,  drawing  aside  her  veil,  and 
thereby  discovering  a  very  lovely  face,  but 
one  which,  with  the  colourless  purity  of  its 
complexion,  its  winning  black  eyes,  and  raven 
tresses,  could  not  have  been  by  the  most  ig- 
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nonnk  penoa  mistukoi  foo  tbat  of  a  Wutf 
of  80  different  4  cut^  aadihe  stykofiriuik 
waa  so  Botorioaa,  aS'  that  of  Maagunk  4 
Anjou. 

^^What  inhospitaUe  uaage  is  tha?*  n> 
peated  the  lady.  ^  Do.  you  act  i 
of  Gloucester,  to  turn  two  weaned 
from  your  gates?  We  have  ridden  sinot  111 
dawn,  and  you  well  know  that  then  is  no 
place  of  rest  or  refreshmait  meet  fiur  damei 
of  condition  in  the  environs  of  your  citv, 
-  apart  from  the  fact  that,  being  liege  womei 
of  King  Edward,  we  should  care  not  to 
come  across  the  forces  of  the  Lancastrian 
queen." 

'^  Stand  away,  women — stand  away— wa 
command  you  !'*  cried  the  mayor,  ^*  for  hers 
in  truth  come  the  soldiers  of  Mai^garet;  God 
woty  it  may  be,  ye  have  tried  to  Wd  up  iu 
parley  in  order  that  these  your  fnendaniigbt 
surprise  us  unawarea  But  your  sch^w 
has  fiiiled,  minions— your  scheme  has  failed! 
the  men  of  Gloucester  know  their  dutyta 
their  valiant  duke  too  well^  and  no  soldier 
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of  the  Red  Rose  passes  the  Severn  by  our 
bridge  to-night/'  As  the  mayor  spoke,  tf 
party  of  about  fifty  men-at-arms,  led  by  a 
knight's  pennon,  rode  up  to  the  bridge,  and 
in  terms  full  of  courtesy  the  knight  de* 
manded  a  passage  for  the  approaching  army 
of  Queen  Margaret. 

"  It  cannot  be,  Sir  Knight — it  cannot  be!" 
said  the  mayor.  "  Gf  a  surety,  it  grievetH 
us  to  do  a  discourtesy  towards  a  fair  and 
courageous  lady;  but,  see  you,  we  are  the 
bound  servants  of  the  duke,  who  takes  his 
title  from  our  city,  and  as  such  we  cannot 
suffer  an  army  hostile  to  the  cause  of  his 
brother  to  pass  our  gates." 

"  I  cannot  think,  Sir  Mayor,"  answered  the 
knight,  "but  what  your  prudence  will  allow 
the  passage  to  Queen  Margaret  which  your 
courtesy  denies.  The  advanced  troops  of  her 
army  are  within  half  a  mile  of  your  gatefl^ 
and^  should  it  please  her  to  force  a  passage, 
you  will  find  it  hard  to  maintain  it  against 
her  soldiers." 

"Truly,"  replied  the  mayor,  "we  need 
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Dot  jToar  WErtike  wisdom,  Sir  Kiiiglit,to 
teach  us  tliat,  at  a  great  expea^  of  predous 
Uood,  and  perhaps  srill  more  pmiota 
time,  your  qaecn  mi^ht^  perhaps^  force  tbi 
passage  of  our  bridge ;  but  it  will  bctttf 
agree  with  h^  well*knoirn  warlike  skill  to 
spare  her  time  and  the  blood  of  her  soldierir 
and  take  another  route  to  join  her  friends  k 
Wales ;  the  more  so  as  she  knows  not  hot 
close  the  army  of  King  Edward  may  be  upoo 
her  track," 

The  patienoe  of  the  knight  was  welLnigli 
exhausted  by  this  cool  insolence  in  tbf 
mayor  3  replies ;  and  he  would  have  re* 
turned  an  answer  still  more  threatening  to 
Ais  reply  of  the  city  functionary,  but  for  t 
few  words  of  hasty  entreaty  from  a  bm 
who,  in  the  habit  of  a  bui^her,  now  rode 
up,  accompanied  by  another  person  in 
knightly  armour,  and  about  a  « score  of 
archers ;  while,  in  the  dear  evening  air,  the 
main  body  of  the  troops  of  Queen  tffi^ 
garet  were  seen  approaching — the  points  of 
their  lances  flashing,  and  their  embrotdereJ 
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banners  glistening,  in  the  effulgent  rays   of 
the  setting  sun. 

Meantime,  some  dozen   or   two    of   the 
townsmen   appeared   boldly  on  the  top  of 
the  gate-house,  confident  that  the  queen's 
troops  would  hold  it  imprudent  to  attack 
them ;  and  a  great  number  of  the  idle  boys 
of  the  town  clung  about  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge.      Some  of  these   last  now  amused 
themselves  with  shouting  to  the  ladies,  who 
had   drawn   aside,    and   were   awaiting  in 
terror  the  result  of  the  parley  between  the 
soldiers  of  Queen  Margaret  and  the  mayor,-^ 
"  That  there  were  gallant  knights  and  valiant 
archers  to  protect  them  further  on   their 
way,  and  they  need  not  seek  shelter  in  the 
city  of  Gloucester." 

"  Shame  on  ye,  discourteous  knaves  l" 
cried  the  burgher;  "and  you,  worshipful 
Master  Mayor,  hear  reason  I  beseech  you, 
as  being  myself  a  townsman  of  your  good 
city.  You  know  me  wtill Henry  Hay- 
ward,  the  armourer  and  smith.  I  t^U  you, 
I  have  to-day  encountered  the  host  of  Queen 
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Margaret,  and  I  know  tlmt  jour  fortified 
bridge  cannot  stand  an  assault  should  it 
please  her  to  order  one.  Be  rt^asanablt?, 
then^  and  open  the  gates ;  and  ni*ither  you 
iior  the  good  city  will  go  unn^  warded," 

The  mayor  demurred  for  a  ininut^  or 
two ;  and  then,  turning,  held  some  coU' 
ference  with  tlie  people  who  were  about 
him,  the  result  of  which  was  a  consent  of 
the  people  of  Gloucester  to  admit  their 
fellow- townsman,  and  hear  from  him  tie 
proposals  of  Queen  Margaret.  A  postan- 
door  was  therefore  carefully  opened;  and, 
while  the  queen's  archers  bent  their  bows 
as  a  guard  against  treachery,  two  of  the 
men  of  Gloucester  took  their  post  be^de  die 
huge  culverin  which  was  planted  on  the  top 
of  the  gate-house,  with  matches  in  tiieir 
hands^  ready,  on  the  slightest  hostile  symp- 
tom on  the  part  of  the  Lancastriai^  to  ie> 
pulse  them  with  its  destructiYe  diachuge. 

All  that  passed  on  the  conference  b^ 
tween  Torriam  and  the  people  of  Glou* 
cester,    the    queen's    troops    never   knewf 
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but,  after  a  delay  which  tasked  their  pa- 
tience, a  great  clamoar  was  heard,  and  Tor- 
riani  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  gate-house| 
fiercely  struggling  with  a  muscular  man, 
garbed  in  the  leathern  jerkin  and  steel 
breastplate  of  a  common  foot-soldier,  and 
wearing  a  knot  of  white  ribbon  in  his  steel 
cap,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Rose  of  York. 

It  seemed  as  though  Torriam  made  an  effort 
to  speak  to  the  queen's  troops,  and  was  pre- 
vented by  the  Yorkist  soldier  ;  while  the 
epithets  of  "  liar  and  traitor "  were  fiercely 
bandied  between  them.  The  struggling 
combatants  were  followed  by  the  mayor  and 
•ome  of  the  townsmen  of  Gloucester,  who 
seemed  to  gaze  on  them  in  a  kind  of  bewil- 
derment. Meantime,  still  continuing  their 
deadly  grasp  of  each  other,  they  made  their 
way  to  the  very  brink  of  the  roof  of  the 
gate-hoilse;  and  while  Torriam  again  reviled 
his  antagonist  with  the  terms  of  liar,  traitor, 
and  Yorkist  knave,  the  soldier  shouted, 
"You  are  deceived,  people  of  Gloucester! 
this  man  has  been  a  spy  upon  you.     He  is 
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an  alderman  of  London^  whose  wife  tie 
away  with  King  Edward  ;  and  then  ke 
turned  Lancastrian!" 

While  the  soldier  spoke  thus,  he  hdil 
Torriam  by  the  throat  at  arm's  length, 
leaning  half  over  the  parapet  of  the  gatt^ 
house ;  for  he  was  the  more  powerful  nian 
of  the  two.  He  did  not,  however,  cjJculatc 
upon  the  strength  which  the  fur>^  of  pus&ion 
bestows ;  and  the  cry  of  the  townsmen,  if 
they  beheld  Torriam  draw  the  dagger  which 
hung  at  his  girdle,  was  but  simultaneous 
with  the  stroke  that  buried  the  weapon  to 
the  hilt  under  the  soldier's  upraised  arm. 
The  wound  was  instantaneously  mortal;  and 
the  unfortunate  Yorkist,  relaxing  his  grasp, 
fell  forward  with  so  much  violence  that  his 
antagonist  lost  his  balance,  and  was  hurled 
headlong  over  the  new  parapet  of  the  gate- 
way, by  the  body  of  the  man  he  had  slaio, 
which  fell  just  within  it. 

A  cry  of  gratified  vengeance  rose  firom 
the  townspeople,  as,  rushing  forwards  to 
raise  the  body  of  the  soldier,  they  beheld  the 
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wretched  Torriam,  who,  though  hideously 
mangled,  was  not  killed  on  the  spot  by  the 
fall,  writhing  on  the  stones  without  the  gate- 
house, which  were  all  sprinkled  with  his 
blood  The  confusion  which  followed  this 
horrible  incident  baffles  description.  Three 
or  four  of  the  principal  townspeople,  all 
speaking  at  once,  defied  the  Lancastrian 
envoys,  bitteriy  swearing  that  they  would 
maintain  their  bridge  for  the  Duke  and  King 
Edward,  against  all  the  puissance  of  Queen 
Margaret.  The  archers  clamoured  for  per- 
mission to  send  a  flight  of  arrows  at  the 
insolent  to^vnspeople,  which  the  knights- 
commandant,  fearing  a  useless  effusion  of 
blood,  forbade ;  while  the  townsmen,  on 
the  other  hand,  threatened  to  fire  their  cul- 
verins  if  the  partisans  of  the  Red  Rose  did 
not  immediately  withdraw. 

In  the  midst  of  this  frightful  scene,  the 
fearful  shriek  uttered  by  one  of  the  females 
when  Torriam  fell,  who  had  been  waiting 
for  admission  within  the  walls  of  Gloucester, 
was  scarce  noticed ;  but  while  the  hasty 
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threats  passed  between  the  Lancastriam  ml 
the  townspeople,  they  hurried  forvrards  to 
the  assistance  of  the  unfortunate  Tomam, 
and  J  throwing  back  their  veils,  they  en^ 
deavoured  to  raise  him  from  the  grouad-^ 
an  eflFort  for  which  their  joint  strengtli 
would  have  been  unequal,  if  even  that  little 
strength  had  not  been  denied  to  her  who 
had  shrieked  when  Torriam  fell,  and  who 
now,  sinking  on  her  knees  beside  bim, 
wildly  wrung  her  hands  and  wept. 

"Beseech  you,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the 
other  lady,  addressing  the  cavalier  who  had 
held  the  colloquy  with  the  mayor;  "com- 
mand some  of  your  soldiers  to  bear  off  ttus 
unfortunate  man,  who  yet  breathes,  and  who 
has  perilled  his  life  in  the  cause  of  Qae^ 
Margaret." 

The  knight  made  no  reply,  but  as  his 
dark  eyes  poured  from  between  the  ban  of 
his  visor  on  the  lady's  face,  she  caught  the 
sound  of  the  bitter  sigh  that  heaved  bii 
breast  under  his  sted  corslet ;  oad,  as  ^ 
lowered  iier  liead  beneath  bis  ardent  g^ 
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a  deep  blush  suffused  her  pale  countenance. 
Then,  turning;  apart,  the  knight  spoke  a  few 
words  to  his  companion,  and  some  of  the 
men-at-arms  of  their  company  formed  a  bier 
of  their  lances,  over  which  a  mantle  was 
thrown,  and  on  that  bier  the  crushed  and 
mangled  form  of  Torriam  was  placed. 

As  to  the  nussion  of  the  knight,  to  obtain  a 
passage  for  Queen  Margaret  and  her  army 
through  Gloucester,  there  was  nothing  but 
to  make  known  the  discourteous  refusal  of 
the  citizens,  when  it  would  be  for  the  queen, 
and  the  captains  of  her  army,  to  decide 
whether  to  compel  a  passage  by  force  of 
arms,  or  pursue  a  diflferent  route.  Very 
sullenly,  then,  at  the  command  of  their 
leaders,  the  Lancastrian  men-at-arms  and 
archers  lowered  their  pikes,  and  slung  their 
bows  across  their  shoulders,  and,  drawing 
together,  turned  away  from  the  city  of 
Gloucester,  pursued  by  a  derisive  shout 
from  the  inhabitants,  which  required  all  their 
patience,  and  the  most  positive  commands  of 
the  two  knights,  to  compel  them  to  endure. 
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The  party  had  not,  however,  proc^d 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  city^  when  ^tM 
motion  of  the  bier  on  which  he  was  carried,  ™ 
restored  the  wretched  Torriam  to  con* 
sciousness^  and  with  horrible  shrieks  and 
cries  he  implored  the  men  who  bore  him 
to  pause,  to  kill  hira  at  once,  to  leave  him 
to  die  by  the  roadside,  any  tiling  rather  than 
subject  him  to  the  unendurable  torture  of 
removaL 

Thus  entreated,  the  men  paused  and  de- 
posited their  miserable  burden  on  the  tar^ 
beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  a  huge 
oak  by  the  wayside;  while  the  two  knights 
rode  up,  and,  having  raised  their  visors, 
gazed  with  compassionate  looks  upon  the 
unfortunate  man,  whose  eyes,  already  glazed 
with  the  film  of  death,  wandered  with  a  wild 
half-conscious  stare  from  face  to  &ce  of 
those  who  surrounded  him ;  he  was  evidently 
dying.  One  of  the  knights-commandant 
knelt  beside  him,  and  compassionately  in- 
quired if  he  had  any  bequest  to  make — any 
wishes  to  be  executed? 
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*'Who  asks  that?"  inquired  the  dying 
man.  "Is  it  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert?  I 
see  but  dimly — and  my  thoughts  wander 
strangely  I" 

The  knight  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
again  inquired  whether  Torriam  had  any 
request  to  make. 

^*  Yes,  Sir  Knight,  one  request ! "  said  Tor- 
riam. '*My  minutes  are  but  few;  but  in 
this  presence  of  death  my  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings strangely  alter.  My  unhappy  wife! 
The  Lady  Blanche  knows  her  history.  She 
was  vain  and  foolish,  but  I  was  perhaps  too 
severe;  and  the  wiles  of  the  wicked  king 
have  beguiled  wiser  than  she!  I  was  bitter 
in  my  vengeance;  but  now,  oh,  blessed  Mary! 
it  sits  heavy  on  my  soul  that  I  turned  her 
forth  to  starve,  or  live  by  sin  !  If  she  can  be 
found,  Sir  Knight,  there  is  a  kinsman  of  mine, 
an  honest  mercer,  John  Wilmot  of  the  Chepe 
— he  has  two  thousand  marks  in  store  for 
me;  let  him  give  them  to  Alice,  that  she 
may  live  with  leisure  to  •repent." 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no!"  wildly  exclaimed  a 
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voice^  which  startled  even  the  dull  ear  of  the 
dying  man,  as  the  female  who  had  exhibited 
so  much  anguish  when  the  fearful  acciJeot 
occurred,  threw  herself  on  her  knees  besiJfl 
him,  exdaiining — 

*'  Oh,  curse  me,  Henry  Torriam !  bid  one  of 
these  soldiers  kill  me  before  your  face;  but  do 
not  say  that  you  forgive  or  pity  me.  Do  not 
speak  of  saving  me  from  want,  but  for  whom 
you  might  have  Uvea  to  old  ng^  a  bappyi 
honoured  citizen.  Alas!  alas!  did  I  not 
hear  how  that  Yorkist  soldier  reproached 
thee  with  my  shame.  Alas  I  alas !  it  is  for 
that  you  die  I" 

"  Alice  I "  exclaimed  the  dying  man, 
while  the  solemnity  of  the  moment  di- 
vested him  of  all  that  had  been  vain  and 
ridiculous  in  the  time  of  his  health  and 
prosperity,  and  his  tone  and  look  became 
stern  and  impressive.  "  How  came  you 
here  ?  Speak,  miserable  woman  I  have  you 
all  these  years  continued  to  lead  a  Hfe  of 
sin?" 

"  By  all  my  hopes  of  Heaven,  no,  Torriam!*' 
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miifiwered  the  woman;  ^^  this  kind  and  noble 
lady,  now  in  my  company,  the  Lady  of 
Glanfield,  has  protected  me  since  my  return 
to  England,  and  generously  afforded  me  the 
means  to  labour  honestly,  and  repent  me  of 
my  evil  life." 

"May  Heaven  reward  her,  then ! "  cried  Tor- 
nam,  fervently.    "And  Heaven  forgive  you, 
Alice,  for  the  shame  and  ruin  your  folly 
brought  both  on  yourself  and  on  me!     And 
mi^  the  curse  of  yet  another  dying  man, 
whose  peaceful  home  he  has  blighted,  light 
vpon  the  head  of  the  licentious  Edward! 
And  blessings  for  ever  on  Holy  Harry  and 
the  Red   Rose !     Ah !  the  vile  partisan  of 
York,  who  by  such  ill-hap  was  a  messenger 
ia  Gloucester  —  I   killed  him,  Alice,  who 
taunted  me  with  tliv  shame — I  killed  him!'* 
As  he  uttered  these  words,  a  wild  glare 
momentarily  lighted  up  the  eyes  of  Torriam, 
and  he  raised  his  clenched  hand  with  an  air 
of  defiance.     Then  those  eyes  became  sud- 
denly fixed  and  dull,  and  the  band  sank 
relaxed  and  motionless  beside  him.      His 
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miserable  wife,  penieivm^  that  he  was 
threw  herself,  with  loutl  reproaches,  on  the 
body,  which  she  refused  to  quit, 

''  This  is  too  terrible/'  said  the  Lady  of 
Clanfield;  ^"^  Mistresa  Torrittm^  your  husband 
is  past  ail  mortal  suffering-  Peace  be  witk 
his  soull     I  beseech  you,  come  away!"   ^ 

''  And  you^  too,  tleanor/'  said  a  it^ 
voice;  "this  scene  is  too  terrible  also  fcff 
your  witnessing.  'Will  you  not  come  wilh 
me  and  your  cou^n,  Sir  Aleyne,  to  the 
presence  of  Queen  Margaret?  or  is  the  cause 
of  the  libertine  Edward  still  too  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  noble  and  modest  lady  of 
Clanfield?" 

Eleanor  started,  and  that  deep  blush 
which  had  suffused  her  face  when  she  had 
first  caught  the  sound  of  the  knight  s  voice, 
again  overspread  it;  as,  raising  her  eyes  to 
his  stem  and  melancholy  countenance,  she 
replied — 

"  Ay,  lead  me  to  the  queen,  if  she  will 
deign  to  receive  me,  who  have  only  to  offer 
in  her  cause  a  wretched  life ;  but  who,  in » 
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puerile  and  base  vanity,  yielded  the  happi- 
less,  which  is  of  more  worth  than  life,  to 
that  of  her  cruel  rivals, !  " 

The  knight  pressed  the  hand  which  she 
;endered  to  him;  and,  bending  down  his 
lead  with  a  softened  look,  he  whispered — 

"  Courage,  my  own  Eleanor;  once  more, 
ire  may  still  find  a  path  to  happiness  in  this 
life!" 

And  thus,  after  their  long  estrangement, 
stgain  met  the  Lady  of  Clanfield  and  Sir 
Reginald  de  Vere. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Near  TewksbnrY,  mj  lord,  I  think  thej  fonglit 

RiCHABD  TBS  TbBBi 

'TwAS  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Tewksbury^ 
the  army  of  Queen  Margaret  was  lying  in- 
trenched in  the  park,  and  that  of  Edward, 
posted  without,  waited  but  the  dawn  of 
morning  to  commence  the  attack. 

Wholly  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  absolutely  in  defiance  of  the 
opinion  of  Margaret,  and  all  the  most  expe- 
rienced leaders  of  her  army,  had  it  been  re- 
solved to  encounter  the  forces  of  the  White 
Rose  before  effecting  a  junction  with  the 
army  of  Jasper  Tudor,  when  prevented  by  the 
opposition  of  the  citizens  of  Gloucester  from 
crossing  the  Severn,  Margaret  had  been 
compelled  to  press  on  toTewksbury ;  and,  on 
arriving  there,  was  informed  that  Edward, 
with  his   large   and   victorious   army,  was 
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anthill  a  mile  of  the  town.  Fain  would  the 
queen  still  have  persevered  to  join  her  friends 
in  Wales;  for  she  perceived  all  the  madness 
of  encountering  the  enemy  with  inferior 
numbers,  who  were  abo  fatigued  and  ha- 
rassed with  the  forced  marches  she  had  been 
compelled  to  make.  The  Duke  of  Somerset, 
however,  as  the  chronicler  states,  would  take 
his  will  for  reason,  and,  pitching  his  camp  in 
the  fair  park,  there  intrenched  himself. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening; 
the  moon,  which  rose  late,  had  but  just 
silvered  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees  in  the  park, 
while  the  lines  of  the  Lancastrian  tents 
were  here  illumined  by  her  pale  light  and 
the  ruddy  glow  of  the  watch-fires,  and  there 
fell  into  huge  masses  of  shade,  where  they 
were  overspread  by  the  umbrageous  boughs 
of  the  trees,  or  were  pitched  somewhat  apart 
from  the  watch-fires. 

All  was  profoundly  silent  in  the  camp  of 

the  Red  Rose ;  the  wearied  soldiers,  worn  out 

with  a  march  of  seven-and-thirty  miles,  had 

been  glad  to  betake  themselves  early  to  their 
TOL.  ui.  x 
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rest,  in  anticipation  of  the  conflict  on  the 
morrow. 

The  army  of  the  Yorkists  was  flushed 
with  recent  success,  and  high  in  hope,  and 
oftentimes  the  sounds  of  song  and  revelry 
were  wafted  on  the  night-wind  to  the  still 
camp  of  their  foes,  where  not  a  sound  broke 
the  silence  save  the  measured  tramp  of  the 
sentinels,  the  occasional  '^  clink  of  hammers,'' 
and  the  passing  of  the  watchword. 

In  the  embowered  thickets  of  the  park, 
luxuriant  with  the  white  and  red  hawthorn, 
the  honeysuckle,  the  brier-rose,  and  the 
*'rush  woodbine,"  the  nightingale,  sweet 
bird  of  summer,  trilled  her  song  *'uiost 
musical,  most  melancholy,"  and  the  night- 
wind  passed  on,  loaded  with  harmony  and 
fragrant  odours.  Above,  on  the  bound- 
less blue  unclouded  arch  of  the  sky,  the 
stars  shone  out  with  vivid  brilliancy,  those 
countless  luminaries  of  countless  worlds. 
How  many  a  soul,  dark  with  schemes  of 
avarice  or  vengeance — how  many  a  spirif, 
pure  in  its  patriotism,  self-sacrificed  in  its 
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3  of  truth — shall  wing  its  flight  among 
se  unknown  worlds  to-morrow  1  And 
m  the  fsar  and  sweet  May  moon,  and  the 
;ht  stars  shine  forth  again,  what  a  ghaatly 
;tacle  of  grief  and  horror  shall  they 
mine,  as  they  light  up  the  battle-field 
;  has  been  lost  and  won  ?  And  in  place 
le  perfume  of  the  spring  flowers,  and  the 
5  of  the  nightingale,  the  air  shall  b^ 
ted  with  the  scent  of  blood,  and  bear 
a  its  wings  the  hollow  groans  of  the 
1^,  or  the  croak  of  the  raven  as  it 
ens  o'er  the  dead. 

b  thought,  however,  of  wholesome  and 
IS  fear,  ennobling  even  in.  its  apprehen- 
f  was  in  the  breast  of  a  man  who, 
Bed  from  head  to  foot  in  a  large  military 
tie,  had  passed  from  the  Lancastrian 
^nchment  into  the  heart  of  the  Yorkist 
\y  possessing  the  requisite  passwords  for 
— ^proof,  alas  !  of  deadly  treachery  to 
At  length  this  person,  whose  bearing 
appearance  were  stately  and  soldierly, 
ed  before  a  tent,   at  the  entrance  of 
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which  was  planted  a  standard,  on  whidi 
appeared  wrought  in  silver,  on  a  field  of  red 
silk,  the  device  of  a  white  boar  with  bristled 
hair  and  grinning  tushes  :  it  was  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester's  quarters  that  the  stranger 
had  sought^  and  this  was  the  tent  of  that 
prince.  A  word  to  the  sentinel  procured 
immediate  admittance,  and  the  duke,  in 
whose  company. was  only  his  dark-minded 
associate,  Sir  Roger  of  Brakenhill,  rose 
hastily  to  receive  his  visitor;  saying,  "Wel- 
come, my  Lord  Wenlock,  we  may  depend, 
then,  upon  you  to  deliver  our  foes  into  our 
hands  to-morrow," 

"  As  far  as  in  me  lies,  your  highness  may 
be  secure,"  answered  the  treacherous  noble. 
**  But  I  must  hold  your  princely  word,  that 
my  reward  shall  be  equivalent  to  tlie  risk  I 
run ;  for  this  fiery  and  impatient  Somerset, 
were  he  to  suspect  either  treachery  or  indif- 
ference in  a  member  of  the  queen  s  forces, 
would  cut  down  the  offender,  though  he 
were  even  a  knight  or  baron,  with  as  little 
remorse  as  though  he  were  a  hobler  of  the 
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Yorkist  camp.  Therefore,  my  Lord  Richard, 
should  my  poor  device  help  you  to  win  the 
day,  I  must  have  a  reward  equal  to  my 
peril — say  the  coronet  of  an  earl,  and  the 
lands  of  that  late  traitor,  Sir  Hugh  Nevil, 
united  to  those  of  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert. 
I  have  an  especial  dislike  to  that  knight ;  he 
hath  crossed  me  more  than  once  within 
these  tew  days;  he  is  fiery  as  my  Lord  of 
Somerset,  and  withal  so  shrewd  a  spirit, 
that  he  spreads  one's  path  with  a  thousand 
dangers ;  he  hath  the  fury  of  the  lion  and 
the  cunning  of  the  fox.  I  hope  only  that, 
in  the  onset  to-morrow,  some  strong-armed 
Yorkist  may  knock  out  his  brains." 

"I  hope  nothing  of  the  sort,  my  dear 
lord,"  said  Sir  Roger  of  Brakenhill,  with  a 
grim  laugh ;  "  for  you  are  to  know  that  I, 
too,  have  an  especial  grudge  against  this 
Sir  Aleyne,  which  will  be  best  served  by 
making  him  my  prisoner.  So,  save  his  brains, 
if  it  be  possible ;  you  are  welcome  to  his 
lands,  so  that  I  secure  his  person." 

"  I  fear  me  that  will  scarce  fall  out,  Sir 
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Roger/'  otis%veix*d  Lord  Wenlock;  ^  for  this 
fierce  knight  commands  a  troop  under 
Sotiierset  himself  for  the  onset,  and  therefore 
his  brains  will  be  in  some  peril  j  as  forme,  I 
am  leader  of  the  corps  of  reserve  whjd 
I  will  keep  out  of  action  to  the  ktest  pofr, 
sible  moment'* 

"  And  be  you  assuned,  mj'  lord,  that, 
you  so  senx?  us/'  said  the  duke,  "you  shall 
by  no  means  lack  your  reward,*' 

While  the  treacherous  iiofale  thos  betrayed 
the  cause  of  the  Lancastriana,  and  the  dake 
odd  Sir  Roger  qaestiDoed  him  more  closely 
is  to  what  he  knew  of  the  plan  of  fafittk 
proposed  by  Somerset^  another  kind  of  soeofi 
was  passing  in  the  tent  of  King  Edward. 
Confident  in  the  military  genius  of  Ul 
brother  of  Gloucester,  the  luxurious  monarch 
abandoned  to  him  the  details  of  the  plan  of 
attack,  while  he  ttxJt  his  rest  and  itofreiir* 
ment^  attended  only  by  the  yootig  pig^ 
Hildebrand,  who  had  attended  faim  on  lia 
exile,  and  had  now,  from  hk  devoted  attacik* 
ment  to  the  king^  persoa^  fait  acooitij 
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ments  in  the  gentle  science  of  musi^,  hH 
sweet  temper  and  lively  wit,  become  a  su* 
preme  favourite  with  Edward.  A  small 
table,  furnished  with  wine  and  delicate  Te- 
freshments,  stood  before  the  monarch,  who 
reclined  upon  a  pile  of  cushions.  The  boy 
was  seated  on  a  stool,  and  still  h«ld  in  his 
hand  the  lute,  to  the  accompaniment  of  which 
he  had  been  singing,  and  the  chords  of  which 
he  at  intervals  listlessly  touched. 

"  On  what  art  thou  musing,  my  pretty 
page?"  said  Edward,  kindly;  "  thy  heart  and 
thoughts  are  not  with  another  song,  I  will 
swear,  by  the  fixed  look  of  thy  bright  eyes. 
What  is  on  thy  mind?  tell  me,  Hildebrand; 
name  the  wish  thou  hast  ungratified,  and  it 
riiall  go  hard  if  we  do  not  grant  it." 

"  Would  your  grace,  in  sooth,  grant 
your  poor  page  a  favour  of  magnitude?"  said 
the  boy  kneeling,  and  taking  the  hand  of 
Edward,  which  he  pressed  to  his  lips. 

"  Truly  will  1 1 "  answered  Edward,  smil- 
ing; ^^  so  that  thou  request  any  thing  short  o^ 
the  coronet  of  a  duke  or  earl,  which  w^ 
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fear  not  that  thou  wilt  b^  for,  as  we  have 
not  noted  any  marks  of  ambition  in  diee, 
Hildebrand.'' 

**  And  yet,  your  grace,"  returned  the  page, 
"  I  fear  me  that  the  request  I  have  now  to 
prefer,  savours  much  of  that  dangerous  and 
tempting  sin,  and  therefore  is  it  that  I  would 
beguile  you  of  your  royal  promise  to  grant 
me  this  favour  before  I  specify  its  naturej 
premising  only  that  it  will  neither  damage 
your  kingly  honour,  nor  hinder  another  per- 
son of  any  grace  they  may  seek  at  your 
royal  hands." 

"  Speak  freely,  then,  boy  !  "  said  Edward, 
"for  we  are  curious  to  know  the  matter  of 
thy  request;  and  in  sober  truth,  Hildebrand, 
we  would  fain  learn  how  we  could  make 
thee  happy;  for,  though  thy  song  is  sweet  as 
that  of  the  spring-birds,  and  thy  smile  bright 
as  the  sunbeam  of  these  May  mornings,  we 
have  marked  thee  at  times  as  mopish  as  a 
maiden  pining  for  the  loss  of  her  true  love. 
Speak,  then,  Hildebrand ;  for  our  heart's  dear 
affection  is  thine,  in  that  we  have  long  since 
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detected  in  thee  a  resemblance  to  the  fairest, 
sweetest,  and  truest  maid  that  ever  glad- 
dened with  her  beauty  the  heart  of  false,  un- 
grateful man,  and  slept  then  in  an  early 
grave,  the  victim  of  her  trust  betrayed." 

"  Will  you  speak  of  man  as  false  and  un- 
grateful, my  liege?  "  said  the  boy;  "  and  did 
you  ever  know  a  maid  so  rare?" 

"In  sooth  did  I!"  answered  Edward,  sor- 
rowfully; "for  oh,  dear  Hildebrandl  heavy 
on  my  own  conscience  lies  the  death  of  .that 
maiden.  Many  have  charmed  me,  but  she 
only  did  I  love;  and  my  love,  alasl  to  her 
was  shame  and  death.  But,  enough  of 
this  I  Reach  me  that  wine-cup,  boy,  and 
then  for  thy  request." 

The  page  presented  the  inebriating 
draught,  with  which  the  dissolute  king 
sought  to  stifle  the,  to  hiin,  unwonted  up- 
braidings  of  conscience — ''Hear  you,  then, 
my  lord  the  king,"  he  then  said ;  "  the  boon 
I  crave  is  to  be  permitted  to  mix  in  the  battle 
of  to-morrow,  and  throughout  the  fight  to 
be  near  your  royal  person." 
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""In  1000,"  replied  the  king  bofili^ 
into  ft  laegfay  "thet  tiiMmjBkftGttlttfvl 
of  St  Geori^  end  defend  m  ficnt  tkoM 
dngom,  the  bugfati  ef  the  Bed  Soml  Go 
to,  thiKiflilljrboyytheaartennd:  wfajjAe 
wind  of  ft  bitt1e«xe  woall  snute  diee  down, 
end,  es  to  pronoEiig  thee  with  en  aiomri 
why,  we  must  send  to  the  ooart  ef  Big 
Oberda  to  fied  one  diftt  would  fit  thy  dun^, 
fairy  fdmi." 

^  As  for  the  armour,  my  Kege,  I  am  pn>> 
^ided,"^  said  Hildebrand ;  ^*  I  purchased  me  i 
suit  ere  we  left  London — a  gay  suit,  I  pro- 
mise you,  all  embossed  with  gold.  I  shall 
expect  your  grace  will  knight  me  to-morrow; 
and  as  I  have  now  to  tell  you  that,  for  i 
purpose  of  mine  own,  I  mixed  in  the  thickest 
of  the  %ht  at  Bamet,  your  grace  has  no 
excuse  to  break  your  royal  word,  and  deoj 
to  me  ray  boon." 

"  I  will  not  deny  thee,  dear  boy,"  retnnied 
the  king ;  "  but  I  entreat  thee,  even  for  th« 
remembrance  of  that  maid,  whom  thou  dost 
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so  rauch  resemble,  to  remit  to  me  the  per- 
formance of  my  promise." 

"**  And,  in  the  very  name  of  that  maid,  I 
hold  you  to  your  royal  word  1 "  said  the  page 
with  a  sudden  and  strange  solemnity  of  look 
and  manner ;  then,  he  added  in  a  gayer 
tone,  "  And  now,  my  liege,  I  will  accept  the 
gracious  permission  you  gave  me  half  an 
hour  since  to  retire,  that,  like  a  good  soldief, 
I  may  be  up  and  waiting  on  my  lord  at  th* 
dawn  of  day." 

With  these  words,  the  young  page  made  a 
profound  obeisance  to  the  king,  and  glided 
from  the  tent;  unconscious  that  a  tall 
female,  robed  in  long  black  garments,  had 
been,  by  the  connivance  of  one  of  the  king's 
attendants,  listening  to  the  conversation 
between  lumself  and  Edward. 

More  than  once  this  female  had  clasped 
her  hands  passionately  together,  or  pressed 
them  on  her  heart,  as  though  to  stifle  the 
utterance  of  a  groan,  during  that  oonversa* 
tion  ;  and  now  with  light  and  stealthy  steps 
the  followed  the  young  page  to  his  quarters^ 
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imnotioed  by  the  soldiers,  who,  sedng  ber 
moving  so  confidently  in  the  midst  of  the 
camp,  supposed  that  she  was  some  ibflower 
of  the  army,  who  had  full  licaioe  for  her 
proceedings. 

That  same  nighty  amid  the  distmbed 
dreams  which  his  thoughts  of  the  batde  of 
the  morrow,  and  his  vindictive  fury  towards 
the  Lancastrians,  caused  to  visit  the  coach  of 
Edward,  was  one  of  a  different  character. 
He  thought  he  beheld  Millicent,  that  hap- 
less maiden,  the  remembrance  of  whose 
timeless  end  awakened  a  pang  of  remorse, 
even  in  his  seared  and  selfish  heart — he 
thought  that,  clad  in  white  garments,  she 
stood  beside  him,  and,  pointing  to  a  rivulet 
of  blood  that  ran  at  his  feet,  whispered  sadly 
that  it  was  a  barrier  which  should  divide 
their  destinies  for  ever;  and  then,  having 
imprinted  a  kiss  on  his  brow,  she  floated 
away  fix)m  his  gaze,  and  was  lost  to  view  in 
a  bright  cloud  of  gold  and  azure,  which 
suddenly  enveloped  her  like  a  veil  A 
strange  horror  oppressed  the  soul  of  Edward 
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this  sight,  and  under  the  impression  of 
it  horror  he  awoke.  Then,  as  in  the  palace 
Sheen  some  years  before,  he  fancied  that 
still  felt  the  impression  of  the  kiss  upon  bis 
3w,  and  that  a  delicate  female  form,  the 
m  of  the  dead  Millicent,  glided  softly  from 
dde  his  couch. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Now  let  on«  sfNiit  of  the  fint-boni  Cain 
Keig:n  in  all  bosoms,  that  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  actions,  the  rude  scene  may  end, 
And  darkness  be  the  bnrier  of  the  dead. 

RiCHAKD   THK  TrOD. 

Early  stirring  were  the  forces  of  the  Red 

Rose   on    the    morning    of  the    fatal  day 

of  Tewksbury ;    and   no   sooner   were  the 

troops    marshalled   on   the   field,  than  the 

queen  appeared  mounted  on  a  gallant  charger, 

with  her  son  riding  on  her  right  hand,  and 

followed  by  a  noble  train  of  the  ladies  and 

knights  of  high  renown,  who  adventurously 

followed  her  fortunes.     Among  those  ladies 

were   the   Countess  of  Devonshire,  whose 

lord  commanded  the  rear  of  the  Lancastrian 

army,  the   Lady  Catherine  Vaux,  Blanche 

Nevil,  and  the   Lady  of  Clanfield,  whose 

looks  were   brighter    than   they  had  been 

for  many  a  year  ;  for  her  bold  spirit  was  not 
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affrighted  by  the  aspect  of  a  tented  field, 
and  she  had  received  good  hope  from  the 
Lord  Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  that 
the  Pope  might  be  won  to  grant  to  Sir 
Reginald  de  Vere  a  dispensation  from  those 
vows  of  celibacy,  which  had  seemed  to  crown 
the  misery  which  her  own  wild  and  wilful 
temper  had,  in  the  first  instance,  caused. 

A  gallant  sight,  indeed,  did  Margaret  and 
her  retinue  present  as  they  paraded  the 
plain  of  Tewksbury,  with  the  bright  sun- 
beams of  the  May  morning  sparkling  on 
the  costly  armour  of  the  knights,  and  the 
rainbow-tinted  silks,  and  tissues  of  silver 
and  gold,  worn  by  the  ladies. 

And  when  did  Margaret  look  more  win- 
ning  or  imposing  in  her-  still  matchless 
beauty,  than  on  the  morning  of  that  day, 
doomed  to  be  the  most  fatal  of  her  luckless 
life;  when,  with  her  royal  robe  of  purple 
streaming  to  the  breeze,  and  her  beautiful 
golden  hair  braided  from  her  brow  under  a 
coat  of  pearls,  she  rode  amongst  the  ranks 
of  her  soldiers,  and,  pcnnting  to  the  gallant, 
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noble-looking  youth  at  her  side,  besought 
them  to  strike  hard  and  trae  for  him,  pro- 
mising them  all  the  rewards  and  promotion 
a  grateful  sovereign  could  bestow?  The 
bright  ingenuous  features  of  the  young 
prince,  too,  kindled  with  the  hope  of  releadng 
his  imprisoned  father,  and  winning  bad 
the  land  of  his  inheritance;  and,  as  he  spoke 
eloquently  of  those  dear  hopes,  on  which  he 
was  about  to  risk  his  young  life,  his  enthu- 
siasm was  communicated  to  the  hearts  of 
the  soldiers ;  and,  as  they  gazed  upon  him, 
who  rode  unhelmed  through  the  ranks,  with 
his  guipure  of  blue  velvet  embroidered  on 
the  breast  with  the  silver  swan,  the  badge  of 
his  great  ancestor,  Edward  the  Third,  those 
free  and  warlike  spirits  associated  him  with 
the  glory  of  the  prince  whose  name  he  bore, 
and  visions  of  Poictiers  and  Crecy,  and,  much 
later,  the  hard -fought  field  of  Agincourt, 
won  by  the  grandsire  of  that  gallant  youth, 
floated  before  them ;  and,  as  they  hailed  the 
prince  and  his  heroic  mother  with  loyal 
huzzas,  no  thought  of  possible  defeat  came 
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to  cast  a  gloom  upon  their  spirits,  or  a  chill 
on  their  hearts. 

The  men  were  already  drawn  up  awaiting 
the  attack,  the  advanced  guard  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  van 
bein;!^  led  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Prior  of  St.  John ;  while 
the  Earl  of  Devonshire  was  general  of  the 
rear  of  the  troops,  and  the  Lord  Wenlock 
commanded  the  corps  of  reserve. 

The  two  friends,  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert 
and  Sir  Reginald  de  Vere,  had  each  a  com- 
pany ;  Sir  Alejrne  in  the  troops  that  were  to 
sustain  the  attack,  and  Sir  Reginald  in  the 
division  commanded  by  the  prince. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset,  meantime,  with 
the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  accompanied  the 
queen  and  prince  in  their  progress  through 
the  field.  The  Prior  of  St.  John,  with  the 
Lord  Wenlock,  and  the  captains  of  com- 
panies, such  as  Sir  Aleyne  and  Sir  Reginald, 
being  either  or  already  at  their  stations  at 
the  head  of  their  men,  or  yet  engaged  in 
various  duties  connected  with  the  order  of 

VOL.  in.  o 


Jii  THS  ^TAI.  B05E3.  ^^ 

tttttle.    Urns  it  was  that  Sir  Aleyne  F^i 
beAerti  riding  op  hastily  to  the  royal  pait^t 
tntreaied  a   momeiit*a    private    conference 
with  the  Duke  of  Somerset 

Thm  duke  vfao,  when  his  irritahle  temper 
wn  not  arOQsed,  was  the  mtM  coiirteotu 
of  Boblemet],  immediafely  reined  m  bis 
hoTse,  and  said,  ^What  id  it,  good  Sif 
Aleyne?  we  have  always  a  ready  ear  for 
the  opinion  of  so  bmve  and  accompliahed  a 
knight" 

TTie  doke,  perhaps^  graced  Sir  Aleyne 
with  this  compliment  because  be  remem^ 
bered  that,  in  the  conference  at  Beaulieu 
Abbey,  be  had  not  treated  the  young  knight 
with  quite  so  much  respect  and  complaisaiice 
as  was  bis  due. 

The  queeUt  howeverj  observed  that  the 
manner  of  Sir  AlejTie  was  hurried,  mi 
that  there  was  the  fro^Ti,  either  of  anger  or 
vexation,  on  his  brow;  and,  beckoning  him 
to  her  side,  she  whispered — 

**  What  is  it,  Sir  Alcyne — ^nothing  amiss, 
we  trust?  and  yet  our  £Eiithful  knight,  as 
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prudent  as  you  arc  valiant,  it  is  not  a  trifle 
that  can  thus  disturb  your  looks.** 

^^Be  not  disturbed,  gracious  madam," 
answered  the  knight,  *^  there  is  nothing  per* 
haps  really  ill;  or,  at  worst,  no  mischief 
which  my  lord  of  Somerset  cannot  easily 
remedy.  But  I  own  that,  on  this  momentous 
day,  I  would  be  almost  a  coward  in  my 
caution,  and  have  a  care  against  seemingly 
impossible  dangers.** 

"Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert,'*  returned  the 
queen,  earnestly  regarding  the  young  knight; 
"  I  have  such  confidence  in  your  candour 
and  long-tried  devotion  to  our  cause,  that 
I  think  not,  out  of  a  weak  fear  of  uselessly 
alarming  me,  you  would  conceal  a  know- 
ledge  of  any  real  danger.  The  fate  of  the 
coming  contest,*'  she  continued,  raising  her 
eyes  devoutly  as  she  spoke,  "  rests  with  the 
God  of  Battles!  But  oh!  Sir  Aleyne,  dear 
and  trusty  friend,  should  the  fortune  of  the 
day  turn  against  us,  remember,  above  all 
else,  my  son  —  my  precious  son!  Would 
t]iat  you  had  been  chosen  to  fight  near  him 


« 


and  the  Lord  Si.  John,  rather  than  under 
the  standard  of  Somenet!  Bat  oor  ooofln 
isy  alas!  as  self-willed  as  he  is  valiant,  and, 
since  he  craves  to  have  yoa  under  his  ban- 
ner. Sir  Aleyne,  it  most  needs  be  sa  And, 
see,  he  looks  impati^itly  at  onr  long  con- 
ference. Go,  dear  friend,  and  the  saints 
watch  over  us  all  this  day;  but  remember 
^h.  remember,  the  precious  safety  of  the 


prince!" 

"  My  life  to  preserve  him,  gracious 
madam!''  answered  Sir  Aleyne;  "  but  ere 
sunset,  with  God  s  good  blessing,  we  shall 
meet  again  to  rejoice  over  the  fall  of  the 
usurper." 

W  ith  an  obeisance  to  the  queen,  Sir 
Aleyne  then  galloped  off  to  join  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  who  hastily  demanded  of  him 
if  he  had  any  ill  news  to  communicate. 

"  Only,"*  returned  the  knight,  **  that  it 
will  behove  you  well,  my  lord,  not  to  place 
too  much  confidence  in  the  I^rd  Wenlock; 
for,  as  my  soul  may  be  saved,  I  believe  that 
he  tamyers  with  the  Yorkists !    I  have  j 
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• 

uote  that  he  left  the  camp  last  night,  and. 
one,  whose  truth  I  have  plenteous  reason  to. 
confide  in,  hath  sent  me  word  that  he  was 
seen  in  undue  vicinity  to  the  Yorkist  lines, 
and  in  converse  with  one  Sir  Roger  of 
Brakenhill,  a  minion  of  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, and,  to  my  knowledge,  a  man  of 
treachery  and  dark  deeds." 

^*  And  who  was  this  informant  of  thine. 
Sir  Aleyne?"  inquired  the  duke,  sharply. 
"  Before  we  subject  to  such  suspicion  a  lord, 
whose  bravery  and  truth  we  have  no 
cause  to  doubt,  we  should  know  the  cha- 
racter of  his  accuser,  who  may  perchance 
be  prompted  by  a  private  hate." 

"That  may  scarce  be,"  answered  Sir 
Aleyne,  "  for  my  informant  is  a  female,  who 
hath  endured  much  and  bitter  wrong  from 
the  knight  of  Brakenhill,  and  who  follows 
the  Yorkists  secretly,  in  pursuance  of  the 
means  to  retaliate,  on  that  vile  knight,  the 
injuries  she  has  received," 

"  It  may  not  be.  Sir  Aleyne  I"  answered 
iltie  duke,  who  would  not  admit  that  his 
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cCTifMfiifg had  been  mwplarpd;  '^wecaimoti 
on  grounds  90  sEgiit^  diiphrr  fiom  h»  com- 
mud  a  noble  of  mpprored  worth  and  Taloor. 
And,  hark!  there  is  the  blast  of  tmmpeli. 
The  fix,  I  doubt  not,  are  adTanong  to  the 
atta^  To  your  poat,  Sr  Akyne — to  your 
pofitr 

With  these  wofds^  and  dieering  on  Ui 
men  with  the  cry  of  God  and  Song  Hany!" 
the  duke  spurred  the  noble  diarger  that 
he  rode  to  the  strong  intrenchment  bdund 
which  they  were  posted. 

Th^i  was  seen  the  army  of  the  Yorkists 
poaring  in  glitteiing  array  over  the  [daiiif 
led  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  whose  stan- 
dard of  the  white  boar  was*  spread  proodlY  to 
the  morning  breeze.  But  while,  behind  the 
strong  rampart  which  they  had  raised,  the 
Lancastrians  so  sheltered  themselves  that 
but  few  of  the  arrows,  with  which  their 
assailants  endeaToured  to  dear  it,  told, 
almost  every  shaft  and  quarrel  of  thdr  oim 
archers  and  croas-bowm^i  was  dyed  in 
Yorkist  blood;  the  spearmen  of  the  Doke  of 
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Gloucester,  who  endeavoured  to  advanca 
more  closely  to  attack  the  rampart  under 
cover  of  the  arrows  of  his  archers,  falling 
dead  or  wounded  in  such  numbers,  that 
when,  on  their  third  unavailing  charge,  a 
body  of  men-at-arms,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Aleyne,  sallied  out  to  oppose  them  hand 
to  hand,  they  wavered,  and  finally  fled.  Sir 
Aleyne,  who  knew  that  the  main  body  of 
Edward's  army,  under  the  king's  own  com- 
mand, were  in  reserve,  had  ordered  his 
trumpets  to  sound  a  retreat  into  the 
security  of  the  trenches;  but  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  animated  by  this  first  success, 
spurred  his  charger  through  the  lines, 
shouting  "  Forward,  forward  1  for  St  George 
and  King  Harry !  To  the  charge,  firiends! 
to  the  charge — pursue  the  traitors  to  the 
death!" 

Then  it  was,  that,  when  in  obedience  to 
these  commands  of  the  brave  but  rash  gene* 
ral,  Sir  Aleyne,  at  the  head  of  his  own 
gallant  band,  careering  fer  over  the  plain  in 
pursuit  of  the  flying  Yorkists,  grew  sick  at 
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heart  in  the  remembrance  of  the  warning 
he  had  received  respecting  Lord  Wenlock; 
when,  on  glancing  back,  he  percdved  how 
sTnall  a  portion  of  the  Lancastrian  forces 
had  followed  the  duke  from  the  intrench- 
ments.  The  knights  and  gentlemen,  his 
own  peculiar  ofBcers,  with  the  column  im- 
mediately under  his  command,  had  indeed 
alone  obeyed  the  order  for  pursuit  Neither 
Lord  Wenlock  nor  a  man  of  his  corps  was 
to  be  seen ;  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  and  the 
Lord  of  St.  John  had  remained  to  defend 
another  quarter  of  the  redoubt. 

lileantime  the  Yorkists,  who  had  at  first  fled 
tumultuously  under  the  headlong  charge  of 
Somerset,  paused  in  their  course,  and  turned 
in  bodies  of  some  ten  or  twelve,  to  give  back 
blow  for  blow,  till  finally,  as  the  royal  stand- 
ard was  advanced,  and  the  fierce  blast  of  the 
ti'umpet  mingled  with  the  cry  of  "  St  George 
and  King  Edward  I"  they  paused,  rallied, 
and,  urged  on  by  Gloucester,  turned  upon 
the  Lancastrians,  who,  converted  from  the 
pursuers  to  the  pursued,  were  driven  back, 
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broken  and  in  disorder,  to  the  foot  of  the 
intrenchments. 

Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert  bad  been  un- 
borsedy  and  was  already  sli^jhtly  wounded 
in  the  neck,  and,  as  his  foot  slipped  in  Lan** 
castrian  blood,  be  looked  up  at  the  duke,  who 
was  borne  past  him  by  his  own  flying  parti- 
sans, and  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  iury  and 
despair — 

"  That  traitor  of  Wenlock  I  Oh  I  my  Lo  rd 
of  Somerset  1     Will  you  doubt  him  now?" 

A  reply,  inarticulate  in  its  rage,  burst 
from  the  duke  as  he  swept  past  in  the  stream 
of  the  battle,  and  Sir  Aleyne  was  impelled 
again  within  the  limits  of  the  Red  Rose 
camp. 

In  the  mSl^e  that  ensued,  he  was  con« 
scions  only  of  the  glare  and  the  clash  of 
upraised  weapons,  of  a  horrid  confusion  of 
curses  and  groans,  of  giving  and  recei\  ing 
deadly  blows;  till  he  saw  the  banner  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  borne  proudly  by,  when 
in  a  kind  of  frenzy,  hewing  his  way  through 
a  circle  of  exasperated  foes,  he  reached  a 
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spot  freer  of  combatants,  only  to  behoU  the 
standard  of  Edward  waving  amid  the  h^oM 
castrian  <mmp,  and  the  monarch  himself  in  % 
magnificent  suit  of  arraoor,  with  the  royil 
arms  woven  on  his  surcoat  of  cloth  of  silver, 
and  a  coronet  of  jewels  encircling  his  helmet, 
valiantly  cheering  on  his  men. 

With  a  furioua  but  despairing  ety  of 
*^  God  save  King  Hanyl**  tlie  Laaca.'^tmn 
knight  burst  his  way  throng  the  throi^Qf 
the  battle,  beating  down,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
reed,  the  sword  of  Sir  Roger  of  Brakenhill, 
who  threw  himself  before  the  king;  wliile 
his  own  trenchant  blade  divided  the  steel 
gauntlet  of  the  Yorkist  minion  as  though  it 
had  been  a  glove  of  silk,  and  half-severed 
his  hand  from  his  body.  Then,  a  score  of 
combatants  interposed  to  protect  their  sove- 
reign froni  the  furious  onset  of  the  Lancas- 
trian, and  Sir  Aleyne  was  driven  back 
staggering  and  dizzy,  but  conscious  of  a 
female  shriek,  that  rang  wildly  above  the 
hoarse  shouts  and  execrations  of  the  men; 
while,  through  an  opening  in  the  crowd  of 
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tombatantSi  he  perceived  some  of  Edward's 
knights  raising  up  the  light  stripling  form, 
wearing  the  livery  of  a  page,  a  tunic  of  light 
blue  velvet  over  a  suit  of  rich  armour,  down 
which  streamed  the  blood  of  the  wearer, 
who,  throwing  himself  forward,  like  Sir  Roger 
of  Brakenhill,  to  defend  the  king,  had  re« 
ceived  an  arrow  in  his  breast. 

A  vague  remembrance  only  of  a  tale  of 
shame  and  misery,  which  he  had  heard  the 
night  before,  crossed  the  mind  of  Sir  Aleyne 
when  that  cry  of  female  anguish  met  his 
ears;  but  it  reminded  him  of  his  promise  to 
the  queen,  and  catching  at  the  bridle  of  a 
horse  which  had  lost  his  rider,  he  vaulted 
on  its  back,  and  spurred  the  animal  in  the 
direction  of  Lord  Wenlock's  forces,  where  he 
expected  to  find  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On 
his  way,  he  encountered  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  unhelmed,  with  his  armour  bro- 
ken, and  his  surcoat  stained  with  blood. 

**  With  me,  brave  Sir  Aleyne! "  cried  the 
duke;  "with  me,  to  the  market-place,  the 
body  of  reserve  is  there  I" 
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Imagining  that  the  duke  had  reason  ta 
hope,  with  the  aid  of  that  corps,  he  might 
still  turn  the  tide  of  the  battle,  the  young 
knight  spurred  his  horse  after  the  gallant 
prince. 

"  See  see ! "  cried  the  duke,  as  he  urged  his 
gored  and  panting  steed  across  the  market- 
place of  Tewksbury.  "See,  Sir  Knight,  here 
is  the  Lord  of  Wenlock !  By  our  Lady's 
grace,  he  shall  not  lack  the  reward  due  for 
the  part  he  hath  played  in  this  battle !"  Then, 
with  a  desperate  resolve,  the  duke  impelled 
his  charger  to  the  centre  of  the  market-place, 
where  Lord  Wenlock  sate  inactive  on  bis 
horse  at  the  head  of  the  division,  which  he 
had  taken  care  should  not  mingle  in  the 
action.  The  false  baron  half  recoiled  in  a 
spasm  of  fear  at  the  furious  looks  of  Somerset, 
but  too  late  to  save  himself  from  the  dukes 
uplifted  battle-axe,  which,  swung  wildly  in 
the  air,  descended  with  such  terrific  force  on 
the  head  of  the  traitor,  that  his  helmet  was 
cleft  asunder,  and  his  brains  were  scattered 
about  the  market-place. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

Then  came  wand*ring  bjr 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood ;  and  he  shriek'd  oat  aload — 
Clarence  is  come-^false,  fleeting,  peijured  Clarence^ 
That  f Ubb*d  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksburjr. 

BlOBABD  THB  ThIBD. 

That  terrible  though   just    punishment 
which  the  enraged  Somerset  inflicted  on  the 
traitorous  Wenlock,  accelerated  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  Lancastrians ;  for  the  men  under 
Wenlock's  command,  raising  a  cry  of  horror 
at  the  fate  of  their  leader,  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions, submitting  unresistingly  to  the  swords 
of  the  Yorkists.     Through  the  succeedinix 
events  of  that  horrible  day,  Sir  Aleyne  Fitz- 
herbert  seemed  to  struggle  half  conscious,  as 
though  oppressed  with  some  ghastly  vision, 
the  hideous   fantasies    of  the   nightmare's 
train.     He  remembered  afterwards  that  he 
had  been  separated  from  Somerset's  side  by 


i  dt  Ac  AumreA  foDowers  of  Lori 
littt,  tnmpling  donn  bolb 
in  his  Kifdi  for  tbe  priacer 
tbe  dbtracted  Queen  Mft^ 
Msr  femmle  mttendants^  anl 
e  Ladf  of  Cknfiel4  ^^^ 
tfiriestraiD  from  ru^ 
of  the  baftlc  He  recol* 
fWCL  liov^  wiib  the  as^btance  of  some 
oikem,  Aod  mlmost  by  phy^cal^ 
tant,  Ik  vsed  tke  unhappy  Xai^garet  firom 
fke  Uoody  fidd  of  batde,  and  ooDSgned 
ker  aumwing  to  tlie  arms  of  the  Coantes 
of  Qzibid;  who  hastflytold  him  that  she 
mtMld  ooDTtey  the  quera  to  the  sbelta 
of  a  oovnent,  the  towers  of  whidi  she  pobtr 
cd  oat  amoi^  die  trees  at  a  little  distance. 

Scarce  pausing  to  reorive  this  assa* 
nmoe,  Sr  Akyiie  Fitzherbert^  whohadbeoi 
j^a  unhorsedy  directed  his  steps  towardi 
the  batf le-fidd,  intmt  upon  executing  ]ila^ 
gairts  last  agcmised  entreaty^  which  she 
had  reiterated  in  the  frenay  of  her  grief  over 
the  lost  battle,  into  which,  on  tcxA,  he  again 
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)>lungc€l,  in  the  now  almost  vain  hope  of 
finding  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But|  as  he 
retraced  his  steps  over  the  field  of  slaughter, 
he  heard  a  panting  breath  at  his  side,  and 
the  wild  despairing  voice  of  a  female  made 
him  paase  for  a  moment,  and  turn  his  head, 
when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  beheld  the 
Lady  of  Clanfield.  As  one  distraught,  her 
dark  eyes  gleamed  like  meteors  over  her  pale 
fiu^  her  head-dress  torn  oiF,  and  her  long 
raven  hair  streaming  to  the  wind,  while  the 
velvet  mantle,  that  hung  loosely  from  her 
Bhoulders,  was  stained  with  dust  and  blood. 

"Fitzherbert,  my  cousin!"  exclaimed  the 
lady,  in  a  tone  of  firenzy.  ^^  God  save  the 
unhappy  prince!  but  there  are  others  as 
dear  to  our  hearts  as  that  ill-fated  youth 
can  be  to  his  most  wretched  mother.  Those 
on  whom  our  hearts  are  anchored,  Sir 
Aleyne — Blanche  Nevil !  Reginald  de  Vere ! 
—oh,  where  are  they  ?" 

Sir  Aleyne  stamped  his  heel  impatiently, 
while,  in  a  voice  most  unlike  his  wonted 
courteous  accents,  he  replied — 
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^^  Would  you  drive  me  mad,  Eleanor 
Harcourt,  by  reminding  me  how  dear  a 
meed  of  loyalty  is  due  from  me  thia  day? 
Alas,  my  luckless  Blanche  I  and,  still  more 
luckless  prince  !^-oh,  to  save  you  both,  or 
pour  out  my  own  hearts  blood  upon  Has 
gory  field !  *' 

While  ejaculating  thus,  and  scarce  heed- 
ing the  Lady  Eleanor,  Sir  Aleyiie  still  par 
sued  his  way  across  the  plmu,  stumbling 
over  heaps  of  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
fiercely,  thoiigh  at  random,  parrying  the 
blows  which  more  than  one  straggling  York- 
ist aimed  at  him,  and  with  scarce  less  fierce- 
ness breaking  a  way  through  the  scattered 
parties  of  the  flying  Lancastrians,  of  whom 
more  than  once  he  vainly  demanded  if  they 
had  seen  the  prince ;  till  a  wild  scream  again 
met  his  ears,  and  the  Lady  Eleanor,  who, 
unnoticed  by  him,  had  kept  upon  his  track, 
rushed  past  him,  and  turned  down  a  green 
lane  which  diverged  firom  the  battle-field,  and 
from  which  rang  the  clash  of  arms.  At 
the  same  moment,  a  Lancastrian  soldier,  all 
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covered  with  blood,  and  wearing,  beside  the 
usual  badge  of  the  party,  a  knot  of  pale  bltfe 
ribbons  in  his  steel  cap,  staggered  forwardis,- 
and  exclaiming — 

"  Sir  Knight,  the  prince  I  Sir  Regii^ald 
de  Vere — oh,  haste  and  help  them  I  ^  sawk' 
upon  the  ground. 

Small  time  had  Sir  Aleyne  for  speech  with 

the  dying  man,  whom,  by  the  knot  of  blue 

ribbon,  he  knew  to  be  a  follower  of  Sir  Regi^ 

nald  de  Vere,  upon  whose  men  Eleanor  of 

Glanfield  had  bestowed  that  especial  badge; 

but  briefly  learning  that  the  prince  amd  Sir* 

Reginald  were  attacked  by  Yorkists  in  the* 

lane,  he  hurried  forwards,  preceded  by  the 

frantic  Eleanor,  who  had  first  caught  sight 

•f  her  lover*s  knightly  pennon  fluttering  be-' 

tween  the  branches  of  the  trees^  mingle(£ 

with  the  streamers  of  sky-blue,  which  she 

had  herself  fastened  to  his  lance.     The  boM 

heart  of  Sir  Aleyne,  too,  beat  thickly,  when, 

as  he  rushed  onwards,  he  perceived  female 

draperies  waving  among  the  armed  groups, 

who  had  engaged  in  mortal  contest  within 
Tok  ni.  Y 
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the  limits  of  the  green  lane,  which  led,  aahe^ 
surmised,  from  the  battle-field  to  the  town  of 
Tewksbury,  as  he  perceived  the  towers  of 
the  abbey  church  at  no  great  distance. 

Then  Sir  Aleyne  understood  without  a 
word  the  nature  of  the  peril  threatening  all 
whom  he  most  loved,  and  honoured,  and 
esteemed  on  earth.  There  was  the  young, 
gallant  prince,  for  whom  he  would  so  will- 
ingly have  pledged  his  life.  Sir  Reginald 
de  Vere,  the  best  and  truest  of  his  friends, 
and  Blanche  Nevil,  his  betrothed,  to  whom 
he  had  been  restored  but  for  such  brief 
space,  to  see  her  fall  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  Yorkists,  to  encounter  worse  than  death. 
The  presence  of  Blanche  in  this  peril  was 
explained  by  that  of  the  Princess  of  Wales; 
it  was  in  the  attempt  to  escort  his  bride  and 
her  cousin  to  a  place  of  safety  through  the 
lane,  that  the  prince  had  encountered  a 
party  of  the  Yorkists.  Some  dozen  men- 
at-arms  were  all  his  escort,  the  band  of 
Yorkists  nearly  doubled  that  number;  but, 
as  the  two  parties  bad  met  face  to  face  in 
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the  centre  of  that  narrow  lane,  it  was  not 
easy  for  either  to  drive  back  the  other ;  and 
the  gallant  partisans  of  the  young  Edward 
of  Lancaster,  throwing  themselves  before 
him,  had  raised  up  a  bulwark  of  their  own 
bodies  and  those  of  their  foes  ;  while  the 
device  of  Sir  Richard  Crofts,  the  Yorkist 
captain,  to  secure  the  reward  offered  to 
those  who  should  deliver  the  prince  a  pri- 
soner to  King  Edward,  led  him  to  restrain 
his  men  with  repeated  cries  that  they  were 
not  to  wound  the  prince. 

To  rush  forwards  and  place  himself  side 
by  side  with  his  friend,  Sir  Reginald,  was 
with  Sir  Aleyne  the  work  of  a  moment; 
there  was  no  chance  he  felt  for  escape,  save 
in  cutting  a  way  through  those  opposing 
Yorkists  in  the  lane;  to  retreat  again  upon 
the  battle-field  he  felt  would  be  destruction, 
as  the  conspicuous  accoutrements  of  the 
prince  would  not  fail  of  ensuring  his  recog 
nition. 

But   the   physical   frame  of  the  gallant 
Lancastrian  was  exhausted  by  the   fatigue 
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of  that  terrible  day  ;  the  wound  iq  his  neck, 
which  bad  not  healed^  had  cantinufd  to 
Vleed  freeljf  and  tUus^  as  his  sword  was 
beaten  do^m  bv  the  battle-axe  of  one  Yorkiit 
ioldier,  and  the  spear  of  another  passed 
through  his  right  ann,  he  mnk  down  insefr 
sible,  and  was  neither  aware  thut^  to  m'n 
the  further  effusion  of  bloo^l,  the  Prince  oi 
Wales  surrendered  himstlf  to  Sir  Kiehard 
Crofts,  nor  that,  in  company  with  the  prin* 
oessy  his  betrothed  Blanche  was  dragged 
away  to  be  presented  to  King  Edward. 


SuiTOunded  by  his  principal  officers,  and 
by  his  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and 
Gloucester,  in  his  company,  King  Edward 
slxx>d  triumphant  on  the  field  of  Tewksbory. 
A  litter,  made  of  lances,  was  borne  past  him, 
and  on  that  litter  was  extended  a  seemmgly 
lifeless  form.  The  face  was  pale  as  alabaster, 
the  eyes  closed  as  if  in  death,  and  the  gory 
golden  hair  that  swept  over  that  rude  bier 
was  wet  with  blood.     The  eyes  of  the  kio^ 
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fell  with  a  stern  and  sorrowful  look  upon 
that  sad  couch ;  and  then  some  of  the  sol- 
diers whispered  their  comrades  as  it  passed, 
of  the  king's  great  love  for  his  young  page, 
who  was  wounded,  it  was  feared,  unto  death ; 
and  others  there  were  who  had  helped  to 
raise  up  the  young  Hildebrand  as  he  fell, 
who  told  how  the  corselet  of  the  seeminsr 
page  had  been  buckled  over  the  aching  heart 
of  some  hapless  damsel,  who,  in  the  self- 
devotion  of  her  unhappy  love,  had  long 
served  Edward  in  that  disguise,  unknown 
even  of  the  king  himself,  till  she  received 
in  her  faithful  bosom  the  shaft  that  else 
had  found  a  mark  in  his. 

Some  there  were,  too,  among  the  knights 
and  nobles  of  King  Edward,  the  companions 
of  his  free  moments,  as  dissolute  as  himself, 
and  as  incapable  of  understanding  one 
generous  or  noble  emotion  as  the  departed 
minister  of  his  vices.  Sir  Gilbert  Malton ;  and 
these  men  would  have  coarsely  jested  on  the 
luckless  damsel  and  the  king's  protested 
ignorance,  that  she,  whom  he  scrupled  not  to 
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own  he  had  dearly  loved,  had  been  so 
near  him;  but  that  now  they  perceived  a 
real  anguish  in  his  broken  tones — ^in  the 
dark  despairing  look  which  he  cast  upon  the 
fragile  bleeding  form  of  her  who  had  so 
fatally  loved  him;  and,  moreover,  that  on 
that  dread  battle-field,  even  in  that  moment 
of  victory,  there  was  the  deadly  frown,  and 
the  red  spot  upon  his  brow,  which  betokened 
the  mood  with  which  it  was  dangerous  to 
tamper. 

Sorrow  and  self-reproach  still  more  soften 
a  humane  and  generous  nature;  but  the 
sense  of  pain  and  personal  suffering  only 
inflamed  and  exasperated  the  fierce  impulses 
of  the  cruel  and  selfish  Edward.  He  cursed, 
not  his  own  vile  arts,  which  had  betrayed 
to  ruin  and  a  piteous  untimely  death  a  crea- 
ture who  was  once  purer  than  the  mountain 
snow ;  but  heaped  his  maledictions  on  the 
unconscious  hand  which  had  directed  the 
shaft  that  drank  her  life-blood,  and  the 
ofhcious  eyes  of  the  soldiers  which,  on  the 
removal  of  the  corselet,  had  penetrated  her 
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disguise.  He  had  loved  her  so  truly  that  he 
felt  himself  in  some  sort  humiliated  by  her 
public  shame,  and,  had  he  dared,  he  would 
have  wreaked  his  fury  and  mortification  on 
his  own  nearest  friends.  He  glared  around 
him  like  a  famished  tiger;  he  wanted  but 
some  object  on  which  to  vent  his  wrath. 

At  this  inauspicious  moment,  the  young 
Edward  of  Lancaster  was  dragged  before 
him.  A  smile  then  lighted  up  the  features 
of  the  king;  but  the  frown  and  the  angry 
flush  still  rested  on  his  brow  as  his  eye  roved 
over  the  group  of  captives,  consisting  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
Blanche  Nevil. 

"  We  can  scarce  give  ye  welcome,  sweet 
ladies,"  he  said,  "right  glad  as  we  are  of 
your  fair  company;  but  thank  your  own 
misproud,  ambitious  kinsmen  that  ye  come 
into  our  presence  on  a  bloody  battle-field, 
rather  than  in  a  palace-chamber.  My  Lady 
Anne  of  Warwick,  thou  shalt  have  a  right 
royal  lodging  full  soon  in  our  good  Tower  of 
London.     Sweetest  Lady  Blanche,  time,  the 
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tworn  foe  to  beauty,  hath  proved  a 
to  thinCj  which  has  lived  well  in  our  re- 
membrance.  Marry,  thou  hast  grown  byalj 
too,  it  seems,  and  adopted  our  badge ;  for 
the  White  Rose  huth  taken  place  of  iU  rivil 
on  thy  dainty  cheeks.  Take  heart  of  grace, 
fair  maid  I  We  will  pardon  thy  many  trea^ 
6on8^  and  being  first  ourselves  sen- ed  with  tk 
head  of  the  traitor*  Fitzherbert,  we  will  help 
thee  to  a  husband  among  the  gallant  knighn 
fkud  nobles  of  our  court ;  and  fear  not  to 
pijQC  in  singleness,  for  that  we  swear  that 
thy  bridal  torch  shall  be  lighted  only  from 
the  dirge  tapers  of  Fitzherbert;  for  this  is 
the  day  of  accomplishment  to  our  hopes; 
and  the  fates,  which  run  the  young  lion 
into  the  toils,  will  not  suffer  the  panther  to 
flee,  crafty  though  he  be,  so  long  to  have 
escaped  the  darts  of  our  hunters." 

Speechless  in  their  terror,  the  Lady  Anoe 
und  Blanche  clung  to  each  other,  gazing 
with  fixed,  affr^hted  looks  upon  the  king, 
who  assumed  a  smile  and  bitter  jesting  tone 
«L3  he  f^ldressed  them,  which  only  made  the 
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darkening  frown  upon  his  brow,  the  fiery 
glances  of  his  eye,  more  terrible. 

But  the  sneering  smile  vanished  from  his 
lip,  and  the  cold  malignant  irony  from  his 
accents,  as,  turning  from  the  aghast  females, 
he  fixed  an  earnest  gaze  upon  the  graceful 
person,  and  noble  and  imposing  features,  of 
the  hapless  heir  of  Lancaster ;  and  then,  in 
a  voice  hoarse  with  rage,  exclaimed,  "  And 
thou,  too,  whence  came  the  daring  that 
made  thee  so  bold  to  set  foot  on  English 
ground,  with  banners  displayed  against  the 
king?" 

There  was  death  in  the  looks  of  the  furious 
Edward,  and  around  were  a  hundred  base 
hearts  to  prompt  as  many  bloody  hands  to 
do  his  bidding ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  Fifth 
Henry  failed  not  to  his  young  descendant, 
and,  serenely  encountering  the  lightning 
glance  of  his  rival  with  an  unwavering 
eye,  and  a  lip  that  did  not  blench,  the  heir 
of  Lancaster  replied,  "  It  is  in  the  King  of 
England's  cause  I  raise  my  banner ;  and  I 
have  dared  to  enter  the  realm  of  my  father^ 


to  iktwmAAi^impkf^M^ 
eiiM|icimtdL  IImi  Iei^  of  #m  lUfcr 


lMi;ve  dbac^  mad  hr  m  momttit  be  ImkA 
wfldtyraond  lum,  Mif  stskai  fiirmeaiisto 
c]^RaBlii8wralli;tiieii,  widiafbrioiisoidi, 
he  mahed  upon  the  defenceless  youth,  and 
dashed  his  heavy  steel  gauntlet  in  his  fiux. 
Blanche  Nevil,  after  remembrance  of  the 
enmts  of  that  day,  was  confused,  though, 
to  die  latest  hour  of  her  own  life,  she  could 
not  recall,  without  a  shudder,  the  image  of 
the  hajJess  prince,  as,  with  his  hoe  all 
streaming  with  blood — ^that  &ce,  the  noble 
beauty  of  which  had,  perhaps,  exasperated 
the  rage  of  the  brutal  victor — he  staggered 
back  under  the  savage  blow,  instinctivdj, 
but  vainly,  putting  his  hand  to  his  «de  in 
search  of  the  sword  of  which  his  foes  bid 
deprived  him. 
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The  confusion  of  the  scene  alone  equalled 
its  horror.  Blanche  Nevil  remembered  well 
afterwards,  how  the  Lady  Anne  had  been 
restrained  from  rushing  to  the  side  of  her 
youthful  husband  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  that,  though  Edward  did  not  strike 
again,  there  were  upraised  daggers  on  every 
side,  as  though  the  knights  and  nobles  of  the 
White  Rose  were  greedy  of  the  infamy  of 
sharing  in  that  murder.  And  last,  and 
worst  of  all,  the  crowning  horror  of  that 
foul  scene,  which,  like  a  ghost,  haunted  the 
memory  of  Blanche  Nevil  to  her  own  dying 
day,  was,  when  staggering  blindly  among  his 
assassins,  pierced  with  twenty  wounds,  the 
plaintive  voice  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  called 
for  help — ^for  help  to  Clarence;  and  Clarence, 
coming  at  the  call,  plunged  his  own  dagger 
to  the  hilt  in  the  body  of  the  noble  victim ! 

The  Lady  Anne  had  been  forced  to  some 
distance  by  Gloucester,  whose  passion  for 
her  alone,  perhaps,  kept  his  weapon  also  pure 
from  her  husband's  blood  ;  but  the  frenzied, 
agonized  shriek  which  Blanche  Nevil  uttered 
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at  that  horrid  ti^rhf,  startled  even  hefstfl^ 
and  tnomenfarily  appalled  the  murderefs^ 
who  gazed  on  each  other,  and  on  the  body 
of  the  \'ictiin,  half  aghast,  as  though  the  kadi 
of  doom  had  ru|ig  in  their  eara.  Th«! 
Blanche  Nevil  felt  her  hand  strongly  grasped, 
and  that  she  was  dragged  away  fn>tn  the 
press  of  the  furious  mupderers ;  but  when 
she  felt  the  air  freer  upon  her  fuce^  slie 
thought  she  must  hare  sWocmed  outright; 
for  though  there  were  still  cruel  men,  and 
upraised  weapons,  and  flying  groups  around 
her,  the  scene  was  changed ;  it  was  no  longer 
the  field  of  battle,  but  the  area  in  front  of 
the  abbey  church  of  Tewksbury,  and  the 
atout  arm  of  William  Osmund  supported 
her,  while  his  voice  murmured  the  word, 
*^  Sanctuary,  Sanctuary !  "*  as  he  urged  her 
towards  the  cathedral  On  a  sudden,  how- 
ever,  he  paused,  and  hastily  dragged  the 
damsel  into  the  shelter  of  a  group  of  trees 
that  commanded  a  view  of  the  entrance  to 
the  church,  at  the  same  time  motioniD|, 
almost  sternly,  for  her  to  be  silent.    Then 
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a  new  and  horrible  outcry  assailed  the  eara 
of  Bhuicbe,  and  she  sank  upon  her  kneea 
beside  the  yeoman,  almoet  paralyzed  with 
terror,  as,  from  the  shelter  of  her  own  hiding* 
place,  she  beheld  a  body  9f  Yorkist  soldiers 
pouring  towards  the  main  entrance  of  the 
church,  led  by  the  king  himself,  with  his 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  His  looks  were 
furious,  his  gestures  those  of  a  madman, 
he  was  intoxicated  with  cruelty — athirst  for 
fresh  blood ;  he  had  heard  that  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  and  other  noble  Lancastrians, 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  church,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  violate  even  the  right  of  sanc- 
tuary— that  sacred  privilege  which  had  never 
been  infringed  by  the  partisans  of  the  Red 
Rose,  and  which,  in  Liondon,  had  secured! 
the  safety  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  two 
thousand  of  his  adherents^  But,  nor  grati- 
tude, nor  religion,  nor  any  other  gentle  or 
ennobling  sentiment,  lives  at  that  moment 
in  the  heart  of  the  furious  Edward,  andy 
with  his  drawn  sword,  he  is  about  to  pro&ne 
the  house  of  God  ;  when,  lo  I  he  is  checked' 
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in  his  sacrilegious  course,  and,  lowering  the 
bloody  weapon,  he  steps  back  as  if  appalled. 
What  is  it — this  tremendous  obstacle — ^pre- 
sented to  the  mail-clad  victor  of  Tewksbury? 

On  the  threshold  of  the  church  there 
stands  a  man  with  bent  figure  and  thin 
white  locks ;  one  whom,  in  the  pride  of  his 
youthful  strength,  King  Edward  could  crush 
out  of  existence  with  a  single  blow.  His 
armour  is  the  linen  surplice,  his  shield  the 
stole;  and  his  only  weapon  of  defence  the 
morsel  of  consecrated  bread  which  he  holds 
in  his  hand. 

"  Back,  back !"  he  cried  ;  "  rash  king,  you 
pursue  not  your  victims  to  the  altar  of  God 
save  over  the  body  of  his  servant — save  by 
trampling  on  the  sacred  host  itself!" 

"  Stand  you  back,  old  man !"  said  the  king, 
waving  aside  the  priest  with  his  bloody 
sword.  "  I  would  not  harm  thee ;  but  the 
traitor  Somerset,  the  prior  of  St.  John,  and 
his  sworn  companion,  Reginald  de  Vere,  are 
in  the  church,  and,  by  our  fathers  soul, 
they  shall  not  live  ! " 
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'  **  And  by  the  powers  of  Heaven,  cruel  king, 
they  shall  not  die  by  thy  sword,  till  it  makes 
a  passage  to  their  breasts  through  mine!" 
replied  the  priest.  ^'  With  this  shield  of  the 
body  of  our  Lord,  do  I  ^efy  thee  to  stain 
his  altar  with  the  blood  of  man,  whom  he 
died  to  savei  Trample,  if  thou  wilt,  over  the 
corpse  of  his  meanest  servant.  I  have  no 
power  to  resist  thy  rage  ;  but  beware  lest  the 
judgment  of  the  Most  High  visit  not  thy 
sacrilege  on  the  heads  of  all  thy  race  I  Man, 
in  the  pride  of  his  victory,  has  a  brief  space 
for  his  vengeance,  but  that  of  Heaven  endur- 
eth  for  ever ! " 

"Ay  think  of  that — of  that,  Edward  of 
York!"  exclaimed  a  frantic  female  voice; 
"  think  of  the  punishment  which  has  no  end ! 
And  oh  !  be  merciful,  as  at  thy  dying  hour 
thou  wouldst  have  mercy.  Oh!  for  thine 
own  sake,  for  that  of  thy  children's  children, 
violate  not  the  sanctuary ;  and  I — I  will  pray 
for  thee,  that  the  blood  thou  hast  already 
spilt  this  day,  fall  not  upon  their  heads! 
Or  if,  in  thy  blind  and  rash  vengeance,  thou 
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\rilt  trample  on  God's  holy  servant,  nay,  on 
the  thrice  blessed  Saerament  itself,  let  thy 
sword  pierce  my  heart  first ;  akck^  it  kstb 
drank  the  blood  of  many  as  trae  to  thy 
cause  as  once  was  Eleanor  of  Clanfield.*^ 

As  the  Lady  Eleanor  ^ake  thnSi  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  door* 
way  of  the  church,  interposing  her  fair  breast 
as  a  shield  between  the  king  and  the  dd 
priest. 

Instinctively,  Edward  again  lowered  his 
sword.  Once  already  on  that  fatal  day  be 
had  seen  the  blood  of  woman  flow ;  and, 
fierce  and  vivid  as  he  was,  he  remembered 
well  how  the  happiness  of  Eleanor  of  Clan- 
field  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  cause  o(  the 
White  Rose.  Her  wild  looks^  too,  appalled 
him,  as,  with  her  arms  upheld,  her  raven 
hair  streaming  loose  over  her  shoulders,  and 
her  black  eyes  gleaming  with  a  strange  light, 
that  contrasted  fearfully  with  the  ashy  pale* 
ness  of  her  lips  and  cheeks,  she  knelt  before 
him,  and  in  the  tone  of  a  prophetess  threat- 
ened him  with  the  terrible  judgment  with 
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which  God  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on 
the  children's  heads. 

"  Rise— rise,  Eleanorl "  he  said;  "  we  give 
thee  ottr  royal  word  to  spare  those  who  have 
taken  sanctuary,  albeit  we  have  heafd  that 
Reginald  de  Vere  is  among  them,  and  that 
his  treason  has  thus  late  won  thee  too  frotn 
thy  allegiance  I  For  that  wrong  alone,  how* 
eref,  we  withdraw  our  protection  wheK  he 
quits  the  church;  'tis  a  boon  beyond  aught 
thy  former  service  to  us  merits,  that  we  for-^ 
bear  to  bri  ak  thy  sanctuary  in  compliance 
with  thy  pleading." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  the  king  tamed  sud- 
denly away,  as  though  it  was  with  reluc- 
tance that  he  forebore  the  further  execution 
of  his  vengeance.  Two  hours  afterwards, 
when  the  grey  obscurity  and  vapoury 
shadows  of  evening  had  sunk  over  the 
bloody  field  of  Tewksbury,  a  man  wrapped  m 
a  dark  mantle  stole  cautiously  through  «the 
streets,  avoiding  as  much  as  posstUe  the 
Yorkist  soldiers,  who  lounged  in  groups;,  to 
spy  upon  the   movements  of  the   towns- 
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people,  or  crowded  about  the  wine-shopa. 
On  reaching   the    vicinity   of  the   abbey, 
this  person  looked  cautiously  about  him; 
the  gates    that    enclosed  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts were  shut,  but  in  the  dim  obscurity, 
illumined  only  by  the  faint  twinkle  of  the 
stars,  a  female  figure  was  dimly  discoverable 
crouched  down  beside  the  gates.     So  mo- 
tionless was  .this  woman,  that  she  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be  dead ;  she  sate  with 
her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  and  her  dark 
abundant  hair  swept  over  her  like  a  veil  of 
black  silk ;  twice  did  the  man  who  had  so 
courteously   approached   speak   to   her  by 
name  ere  she  looked  up,  and  with  her  pale 
face,  and  dark  gleaming  eyes  prominent  in 
the  twilight,  answered  "  No,  no — my  place 
is  here!" 

*'This  is  mere  madness!"  replied  the 
man;  "sweet  Lady  Eleanor,  beseech  you, 
come  away.  Sir  Reginald  is  safe  in  sanctuary ; 
you  have  the  king's  word  that  it  shall  be  so, 
and  you  know  not  what  insult  or  wrong 
you  may  expose  yourself  to  from  the  wild 
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Yorkist  soldiers,  who,  elate  with  wine  and 
victory,  are  parading  the  town.  Beseech 
you,  come  away,  and  take  refuge  with  my 
wife  and  the  Lady  Blanche  I " 

"  I  thank  thee  for  the  oflPer  of  thy  service, 
good  friend  I "  replied  Eleanor;  "  but  I  pr'y- 
thee  begone,  for  my  place  is  here,  and  I  will 
not  abandon  it  I  I  have  to  tell  those 
Yorkist  soldiers,  that  I  have  the  king's  word 
for  De  Vere's  safety;  get  thee  gone,  I  entreat 
thee.  Master  Osmund  1  It  will  avail  me  not 
that  thou  shouldst  bring  thyself  in  peril  by 
this  parley." 

With  these  words,  Eleanor  again  bent 
her  head  upon  her  knees,  and  Osmund, 
finding  all  entreaties  vain  to  induce  her 
to  abandon  her  perilous  watch  over  her 
lover  s  safety,  stole  quietly  away. 
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CHAPTEK  XIIL 

WomAQ  e'er  loved  lUte  me. 

Bektiluc 


It  wa«  ftt  tiiat  drear  hour  cf  the  a^ 

when  it  unites  with  the  morning,  when  the 
moonbeam  wanes,  and  the  stars  grow  dim, 
and  the  chill  air  freezes  the  blood  of  the 
watcher  by  tlie  sick  conch;  that  solemn 
silent  hour,  when  superstition  whispers  ^lat 
the  agents  of  darkness  struggle  and  fi^ 
bard  against  the  ministers  of  light. 

In  a  chamber  of  a  dwelling  so  near  to  the 
spot  where  the  battle  was  fought,  that 
glimpses  of  the  white  tents,  and  the  field 
strewed  with  the  dead  and  the  djdug,  might 
be  obtained  from  its  windows,  were  two 
females.  One  was  stretched  upon  a  couch, 
and  her  pallid  features,  her  glazing  eye,  and 
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ihe  dews  which  ever  and  anon  her  com«- 
panion  wiped  tenderly  from  her  brow, 
deemed  to  tell  that  her  soul  would  take  its 
flight  ere  the  coming  of  the  morning'. 
Young,  and  beautiful  too,  was  she,  destined 
so  soon  to  part  from  the  joys  or  woes  of 
humanity;  and  from  the  spots  of  blood  that 
had  oozed  through  the  snowy  drapery  that 
covered  her  bosom,  and  the  broken  shaft  of 
an  arrow  that  lay  on  a  table,  and  which  had 
been  extracted  from  the  flesh  of  the  person 
it  had  wounded  by  some  surgical  operation, 
it  might  have  been  surmised,  incongruous 
as  it  appeared,  that  the  fair  damsel  had 
fallen  a  victim  in  the  bloody  contest  which 
had  strewed  the  green  glades  of  Tewks- 
bury  parks  with  the  bodies  of  slaughtered 
men. 

Whatever  of  physical  pain  the  wound, 
from  which  her  life's  blood  was  fast  oozing, 
had  occasioned  to  the  young  girl,  was  now 
at  An  end,  and  she  lay  calm  as  an  infant  in 
the  arms  of  her  attendant,  to  whose  features, 
esquisitdy  moulded,  though  fiuled  by  tim^ 
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and  sorrow,  her  own  bore  a  strikiug  resenj* 
blance.  A  chill  torpor  was  stealing  over  the 
senses  of  the  dying  girl,  and  she  felt  not  tlie 
tears  which,  fast  falling  from  the  eyes  of  her 
companion,  bathed  her  pallid  brow*  km 
tlight  convulsion  presently  contracted  her 
features^  but  it  briefly  passed  away,  and, 
hea^aly  raising  the  Kds  of  her  dark  blue 
eyes,  she  fixed  them  tenderly  on  tlic  fecc  of  j 
the  dder  lady,  and  softly  whispered  the 
name  of  mother  I  and  then  the  mourner  by 
her  side  bent  down  and  imprinted  a  long^ 
loving  kiss  upon  her  damp  cold  brow. 

**  Mother,"  repeated  the  dying  girl,  **  can 
you  forgive  me?" 

"  Forgive  you!  oh,  my  sweet  child  I "  ejacu- 
lated the  mother,  "  no  harm  to  me  was  in 
the  revelation  which  was  wrung  from  thee 
by  the  dark  knight  of  Brakenhill;  for  I 
could  not  be  made  more  wretched  by  his 
cruelty  than  I  was  by  the  loss  of  thee.** 

"Oh!"  sighed  the  dying  girl,  "had  I 
known  that  you  were  indeed  my  oim 
mother,  methinks  that  not  even  the  mad* 
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ness  of  my  fatal  love,  not  even  the  per- 
nicious counsels  of  Sir  Roger,  would  have 
won  me  from  thy  side." 

"  I  well  believe  thee,  my  unhappy  child," 
answered  the  elder  lady;  "and  may  the 
curse  of  thy  broken-hearted  mother  cling 
like  a  pestilence  to  thy  heartless  betrayer,  the 
licentious  king!  For  the  vile  Sir  Roger, 
oh,  my  lost  Millicentl  blindly  has  he  worked 
out  a  revenge  which  shall  prove  in  the  end 
more  bitter  to  himself  than  to  those  against 
whom  he  contrived  it,  and  which,  like  a  stone 
hurled  in  the  face  of  heaven,  shall  return 
upon  his  own  head,  and  sink  him  to  the  re- 
gions of  eternal  wo." 

"Alas!  my  mother," responded  Millicent, 
"  Sir  Roger  was  perhaps  less  guilty  than  you 
thought,  and  I  was  more  betrayed  by  my 
own  weak  heart  than  by  his  revenge,  or  the 
wiles  of  King  Edward ;  and  to  him — at  least, 
to  the  king — oh!  for  my  sake,  beloved 
mother,  share  the  weight  of  your  maledic- 
tion. Innocent  has  he  been  of  all  wrong  to 
me,  since  in  my  wild  love  for  him  I  had  fled 
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your  {protection ;  nor  did  he  know  till  I  feD 
wounded  this  morniog  at  his  feet,  how,  five 
years  since,  I  recovered  from  that  catalepsy 
in  which  you,  dear  mother,  had  laid  me  out 
for  dead !  He  knew  not  that  Millicent, 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  in  her  grave,  had 
dearly  bought,  by  yielding  her  mother  to 
her  cruel  mercy,  the  privilege  of  being  near 
him.  But  oh !  mother — dear  mother ! — he 
loves  me  still ;  he  has  always  loved  me,  aod 
he  will  pardon  them  you  love  for  my  sake, 
and  protect  them  from  the  malice  of  the 
dark  Sir  Roger.  He  will  come,  mother— he 
will  come  soon — to  hear  my  last  request ! 
You  sent  to  him — did  you  not  ?" 

*'I  did,  indeed," replied  the  latter;  "but 
oh  !  my  child,  that  proud  and  cruel  king, 
whom  the  vain  imaginations  of  thy  &tal 
love  have  figured  as  an  angel  of  light,  hath 
done  a  deed  this  day  well  worthy  of  a  demon 
of  darkness.  Oh!  my  unhappy  child,  for 
thy  souFs  sake,  dismiss  this  man's  image  from 
thy  thoughts,  lest  the  spirit  of  Edward  of 
Lancaster,  drivea  from  its  mortal  dwelling 
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by  his  murderous  hand,  reproach  thee  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  God  ! " 

"  Ah  I  say  not  so,  my  mother  ;  I  will  not 
believe  it  I"  cried  Millicent,  with  a  vehemence 
that  brought  the  blood  bubbling  to  her  lips 
from  her  wound,  which  bled  inwardly.  "  Iwill 
not  believe  it  I "  she  gasped,  as  her  agonized 
mother  wiped  the  life-stream  from  her  lips, 
and  besought  her  to  be  calm.  "  Something  I 
heard  of  this  from  those  who  bore  me  from 
the  battle-field,  but  I  did  not  believe  it;  I 
will  not  believe  it  now !  The  king  whom  I 
adore  is  not  a  murderer ;  and  he  will  come — 
he  will  come  to  receive  my  parting  sigh ! " 

The  eyes  of  the  ill-fated  Millicent  closed 
as  she  uttered  the  last  words,  and  she  lay  in 
a  torpor  so  profound,  that  as  the  first  red 
beam  of  the  morning  stole  through  the  case^ 
ment,  looking  garish  as  it  streamed  athwart 
her  cold  pale  face,  her  mother  arose,  and, 
taking  a  mirror  from  a  table,  held  it  close 
to  her  lips,  apprehending  that  she  was  already 
dead.  A  light  mist,  however,  appeared  upon 
its  surface,  aod  then  a  grateful  sigh  burst 
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from  the  bosom  of  the  hapless  parent, 
thankful  even  for  this  brief  respite  of  her 
bereavement,  for  she  knew  that  Hilliooit  was 
dying. 

Suddenly,  the  young  girl  again  nndosed 
her  eyes.  "Mother,  he  is  coming!"  she 
cried,  while  an  expression  of  wild  delight 
seemed  to  illumine  her  face  with  all  its 
former  beauty.  "  He  is  coming — ^I  know  his 
step ;  I  told  you  that  he  would  come ;  you 
will  hear  now  that  he  is  guiltless  of  the  black 
deed  you  charge  him  with.  Mother !  he  is 
coming — I  can  hear  his  step." 

The  mother  shook  her  head,  for  she  heard 
no  sound  of  an  approaching  footstep,  but 
love  and  death  had  quickened  the  senses  of 
Millicent ;  fur,  as  she  sank  back  exhausted 
on  her  pillow,  and  the  glorious  beams  of  the 
morning  flooded  the  chamber  with  a  5:olden 
light,  the  door  softly  opened,  and  King 
Edward,  looking  worn  and  weary,  like  one 
who  had  watched  throughout  the  night, 
came  and  knell  by  the  bedside,  "  Ah !  mine 
X)wn  love,  my  idolized  and  royal  lord,  to 
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whom  I  may  now  say  how  dearly  I  love 
thee,"  cried  Millicent,  with  a  shriek  of  joy, 
"  you  are  come,  then — ^you,are  come  I  Ah  1 
with  this  dying  breath  I  may,  without  sin, 
boast  me  of  my  love.  Nay,  weep  not,  my 
heart's  adored — it  is  a  bliss  even  to  die  for 
thee ;  and,  in  return  for  ray  life,  I  ask  of  thee 
only  this  boon — Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert  and 
the  Lady  Blanche  Nevil,  save  them  from 
Sir  Roger  of  Brakenhill ;  and,  oh  I  relieve 
my  soul  of  the  anguish  of  one  suspicion  that 
can  alone  disturb  it  in  its  flight.  The  speech 
of  the  soldiers,  and  of  my  mother  here — 
oh  I  my  poor  mother,  cruel  alone  in  that — 
they  have  charged  thee,  my  royal  love, 
with  a  deed  too  dark  and  mean  at  once  for 
thy  committing  ;  let  me  kiss  thy  hand,  for 
thou  wilt  swear  to  me  it  is  not  stained  with 
Prince  Edward's  blood,  and  I  may  take  thine 
oath." 

"Oh,  yes  I  the  royal  oath — the  oath  of 
King  Edward !  "  cried  a  wild  voice,  as  the 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  Eleanor  of  Clan- ' 
field  burst  into  the  room,  her  eyes  gleaming 
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with  the  fire  of  insanity,  while  her  inaiitle, 
which  she  wrapped  closely  over  lier  bosonij 
was  torn  and  streaming  with  blood,  **Oht 
the  royal  oath/'  she  repeated,  '^the  oaUi 
which  King  Edward  swore  to  me  last  night, 
that  the  sanctuary  should  be  respect^,  and 
the  life  of  my  true  love  safe  !  How  bravely 
a  king's  oath  is  kept  when  a  hundred  of  his 
myrmidons,  armed  to  the  teeth,  burst  into 
the  house  of  God»  and,  under  the  command 
of  his  right  royal  brothers,  the  Dukes  of 
Clarence  and  Gloucester,  bore  half  a  dozen 
helpless  victims  to  the  fatal  block  !  But  I  have 
defrauded  their  vengeance,  and  they  shall 
not  deny  me  to  kiss  thy  cold  lips,  my  love, 
or  rest  my  aching  head  in  the  same  grave 
with  thine.  And  Millicent,  wretched  damsel, 
aee  here,  in  my  sad  treasure,  the  witness 
of  thy  lover's  cruelty !" 

As  Eleanor  spoke  the  last  words,  she  tot* 
tered  towards  the  bed,  but  her  o'er-taxed 
frame  refused  to  second  her  will,  and,  with 
an  hysterical  scream,  she  fell  upon  the  floor; 
then,  as  the  tight  gra^p  with  which  she  bad 
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held  her  mantle  across  her  bosom  relaxed,  a 
ghastly  object,  the  gory  and  newly-severed 
head  of  Sir  Reginald  de  Vere,  rolled  to  the 
king's  feet. 
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CHAPTEB  XIY. 

Ohl  wemnigliaftllaadlbarftilqKiCv 
FcNT,  bj  the  Im  glHwa  of  tiM  mhIh 
I  Mw  tlie  towen. 

It  was  above  a  fortnight  after  the  battle 
of  Tewksbury,  that  a  small  party  of  travel- 
lers arrived  at  a  beautiful  and  secluded 
village  in  Cumberland,  known  by  the  name 
of  Rosely  Fell,  where  they  inquired  for  a 
guide  who  could  conduct  them  through  the 
mountainous  district,  to  a  small  convent  go- 
verned by  the  rule  of  St  Austin,  and  which 
was  concealed  among  the  hollows  of  those 
hills. 

The  party  of  travellers  consisted  of  two 
well-equipped  and  warlike-looking  men,  and 
a  couple  of  ladies.  These  persons  had  with 
them  also  a  horse-litter,  on  which  a  stout 
serving-man,  engaged  at  Carlisle,  was  in  at- 
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tendance;  and  a  low  moan,  which  occasionally 
issued  from  this  litter,  as  it  jolted  over  the 
rough  roads,  seemed  to  intimate  that  it  was 
occupied  by  some  sick  person.  The  balmy 
sweetness  of  the  merry  month  of  June  glad- 
dened  even  the  sombre  and  sterile  scenery 
of  Cumberland.  The  birds  twittered  about 
the  oak-coppices,  the  sunbeams  flushed  the 
brown  moorland  with  a  golden  hue,  and  the 
broom  upon  the  hills  was  gay  with  its  white 
and  yellow  blossoms. 

The  village,  or  rather  hamlet,  of  Rosely 
Fell — ^for  it  did  not  consist  of  more  than  a 
dozen  cottages  of  the  humblest  description — 
lay  nestled  in  a  kind  of  ravine,  among  hills 
which  were  bare  of  all  vegetation,  save  the 
short  turf  that  fed  the  numerous  flocks  of 
sheep  which  were  tended  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  and  here  and  there  a  clump 
of  hollies  of  extraordinary  size,  or  a  coppice 
of  dwarf  oaks.  A  rivulet,  so  clear  that  the 
pebbles  which  formed  its  bed  might  have 
been  counted,  trickled  down  from  one  of 
those  oak-clad  hills  that  sheltered  the  village ; 
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while,  from  the  single  street  of  which  it  con* 
dsted,  the  road,  or  rather  sheep- tm^,  ascend^ 
ed  somewhat  abruptly,  tlU  it  wai  lost  to 
view  in  its  circuitous  windings  amoD^  hill&, 
or  rather  mountains^  of  a  bolder  character 
than  those  that  sheltered  the  village^  M 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  were  ttvj 
poor,  and  the  only  refreshment  which  the 
travellers  could  obtaiji  ihctr^  wa^m  liuk  mik  - 
and  rye  bread,  while  deceit  aeeommodalioi 
for  the  night  was  not  to  be  obtained.    A 
brief  but  earnest  consultation  therefore  en- 
sued, between  one  of  the  ladies  and  he  who 
seemed  the  superior  in  command  of  tbe  male 
travellers ;  this  party,  indeed^  no  other  tbfto 
that  Blanche  Nevil,  and  her  foster-brother, 
the  faithful  Barry,  yfho  had  followed  her 
fortunes  since  the  death  of  Sir  Hugh,  0^ 
mund  and  his  wife,  taid  Sir  Aleyne  Fitiher- 
bert,  who  was  the  occupant  of  the  litter, 
not  having  recovered  from  the  wounds  he 
received  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  the  Prince 
of  Wales  at  the  battle  of  Tewkabuiy.    To 
the   ever  generous  and  devoted  OsmoDd) 
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indeed,  were  both  Blanche  and  her  lovef 
indebted  for  their  escape  from  that  scene  of 
slaughter ;  for  when  the  Yorkists  retreated 
from  the  lane  in  which  they  had  captured 
the  prince,  Osmund,  who,  though  he  had 
been  active  throughout  the  battle,  had  fortu- 
nately escaped  without  a  wound,  removed 
Sir  Aleyne  to  the  dwelling  of  a  devoted  Lan- 
castrian in  the  town ;  and  there,  leaving  him 
in  the  care  of  Barry,  retraced  his  st€ps  to 

m 

the  scene  of  the  contest,  where  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  also  to  rescue  Blanche.  The 
cruel  murder  of  the  Lancastrian,  after  the 
battle,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  the  Prior  of  St.  John,  Sir 
Reginald  de  Vere,  and  the  other  knights  and 
gentlemen  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the 
church,  were  dragged  from  that  sanctuary 
the  morning  after  the  battle,  and  beheaded 
by  the  orders  of  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and 
Gloucester,  filled  the  heart  of  Blanche  with 
agonized  apprehensions  for  the  fete  of  Sii* 
Aleyne,  should  the  Yorkists  discover  his 
retreat.     She   had  heard,   too,   that   when 

TOL.  HI.  B 
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the  vile  Sir  William  Stanley  malignantly 
repeated  to  Edward  the  maledictions  which 
the  agonized  Queen  Margaret  had  invoked 
upon  his  head,  when  she  learned  how  her  be- 
loved son  was  slain,  the  ruthless  king  had 
threatened  to  put  her  to  death ;  and,  if  be  were 
disposed  so  to  visit  the  just  and  natural 
outburst  of  an  agonized  mother's  heart, 
Blanche  could  have  no  hope  that  he  would 
hesitate  to  glut  his  long-disappointed  hatred 
against  Sir  Aleyne.  Beyond  this,  Osmund 
had  found  that,  in  spite  of  his  wounded 
wrist,  Sir  Roger  of  Brakenhill  was  in  con- 
stant attendance  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  busy  in  aiding  that  crafty  prince  to 
carry  out  the  bloody  reprisals  of  the  White 
Rose;  and  since  that  very  Avound,  which 
had  all  but  deprived  the  Yorkist  partisan 
of  his  hand,  was  inflicted  in  the  battle  by  Sir 
Aleyne,  with  whose  device  and  accoutre- 
ments the  knight  of  Brakenhill  was  well 
acquainted,  as  little  hope  was  there  that  he 
would  abandon  the  gratification  of  his  mys- 
terious revenge.     In  the  dead  hours,  there- 
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fore,  of  the  night  after  the  battle,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Lancastrian  townsmen,  and 
the  good  priest  of  the  abbey  church,  who 
had  so  nobly  exposed  himself  to  Edward's 
rage  when  he  was  about  to  violate  that 
sanctuary,  the  Osmunds  and  Blanche  Nevil 
contrived  to  eflFect  their  escape  from  Tewks- 
bury  with  the  wounded  Sir  Aleyne,  whose 
condition,  however,  was  a  sore  obstacle  to 
their  proceeding  with  the  speed  necessary  to 
place  a  safe  distance  between  themselves  and 
the  furious  and  triumphant  Yorkists.  It 
scarcely  is  needful  to  say,  that  in  this  final 
overthrow  of  the  cause  of  the  Red  Rose,  the 
object  of  Blanche  was  to  secure  the  gold  and 
jewels  which  her  father  had  so  providently 
stored  at  the  little  convent  of  St.  Austin, 
and  effect  a  retreat  into  Scotland,  as  he  had 
advised  ere  he  died,  after  the  fatal  fight 
of  Barnet 

The  wounds  of  Sir  Aleyne,  though  severe, 
would  not  have  been  dangerous,  could  he 
have  enjoyed  rest  of  body  and  quiet  of  mind. 
But  hi    mental  sufferings  in  the  ruin  of  the 
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cause  of  the  -Red  Rose,  his  grief  for  the  mur- 
der of  the  younpf  prince,  and  the  captivity  of 
Qaeen  Margaret,  added  to  his  apprehension 
lest  his  beloved  Blanche  should  again  fall 
into  the  power  of  King  Edward,  occasioned 
symptoms  of  fever,  which  were  still  farther 
aggravated  by  the  journey  which  he  im- 
petuously insisted  should  not  on  his  account 
be  delayed.  With  a  heart  that  became  lighter 
with  every  mile  that  was  placed  between  hb 
Blanche  and  King  Edward,  the  young 
knight  bore  with  Spartan  heroism  the  agony 
which  he  suffered  from  the  jolting  of  the 
clurasv  vehicle  in  which  he  was  conveyed 
over  the  re  ugh  roads.  Bur,  when  they 
reached  Carlisle,  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
resist  the  determination  of  Blanche  and  the 
Osmunds,  to  remain  there  till  the  worst 
symptoms  of  his  wounds  had  subsided.  A 
few  days'  rest  and  careful  nursing,  however, 
removed  the  fever,  and  left  him  with  no 
other  complaint  than  extreme  debility,  and 
a  sb"ght  degree  of  pain  when  he  was  again 
]^\acfcd  \xi  tbe  litter.     He  was,  however,  even 
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more  nervously  anxious  than  Blanche  her- 
self to  be  fairly  free  of  King  Edward's  do- 
minions; and  both  Osmund  and  his  wife 
were  of  opinion,  that  he  would  suflFer  less 
from  pursuing  the  journey  than  from  the 
anxiety  attendant  on  a  protracted  stay  at 
Carlisle ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  whole  party 
arrived  on  that  fine  June  day  at  the  hamlet 
of  Rosely  Fell. 

Finding,  from  the  occasional  moan  which 
he  was  unable  to  suppress,  that  Sir  Aleyne 
suffered  much  from  the  motion  of  the  litter, 
Blanche  had  proposed  to  leave  him  at  the 
village  in  the  care  of  Barry  and  May,  and 
pursue  her  journey  to  the  convent  under  the 
protection  of  Osmund,  intending  to  return 
and  rest  at  the  village  for  the  night.  The 
extreme  poverty  of  the  place,  however,  and 
the  absence  of  any  thing  like  a  house  of 
public  entertainment,  proved  the  impossibi- 
lity of  executing  this  plan,  and  she  was  fain 
to  accede  to  Sir  Aleyne's  passionately-ex- 
pressed wish  of  proceeding  with  her  to  the 
convent;  for,  though  conscious  that  he  could 
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not,  in  the  presence  of  any  danger,  rdse  an 
arm  in  her  defence,  he  had  a  superstitious  ter- 
ror of  parting  with  her  for  a  moment  Remain- 
ing at  the  village,  therefore,  only  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  guide,  and  partake  of  the 
simple  refreshment  of  a  draught  of  milk,  our 
party  again  set  forth,  Blanche  consoling  her- 
self with  the  rememhrance,  that  all  convents, 
however  poor  and  lonely,  had  a  guest-cham- 
ber and  a  couch  for  wayworn  travellers. 

Their  guide,  a  stout  boy  of  fifteen,  trudged 
merrily  before  them,  and,  after  about  an 
hour's  winding  among  the  hills,  he  pointed 
to  a  group  of  grey  towers  that  clustered  on 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  the  sides  of  which  were 
clothed  with  a  thick  wood,  and  said — 

"There  is  the  convent,  fair  dames  and 
gentlemen ;  and  I  warrant  you  must  be  sick 
and  sorrowful  indeed,  if  good  Mother  Mag- 
dalen cannot  cure,  or  comfort  you." 

"I  thought  this  convent  was  poor  and 
small ! "  exclaimed  Blanche,  involuntarily, 
as  she  remembered  her  father  s  description 
of  it. 
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**  Poor  enough,  indeed,  lady!"  answered 
the  youth  ;  "  there  are  no  rich  lands  at- 
tached to  it,  for  this  hill  produces  nothing, 
and  from  the  towers  of  the  convent  you  see 
over  a  barren  moor,  which  is  bounded  by 
these  hills.  But  as  to  the  smallness,  it  is 
not  so  small,  seeing  that  it  was  not  built  at 
all  for  a  convent,  but  is  a  portion  left  of 
some  grand  castle  which  stood  upon  this 
hill  in  the  old,  old  time,  and  which  Mother 
Magdalen  bought  years  and  years  ago,  to 
turn  into  a  convent.  Mother  Magdalen  was 
a  great  lady  once,  it  is  said,  and  all  the 
money  which  the  nuns  live  on,  and  with 
which  in  the  winter  she  wellnigh  keeps  the 
people  at  Rosely  Fell,  was  hers." 

As  the  boy  spoke  thus,  the  whole  party 
had  reached  the  convent  gate;  the  woods, 
which  so  thickly  clustered  over  the  breast  of 
the  hill,  had  been  cleared  from  its  summit, 
from  which  could  be  obtained  a  noble  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.  At  that  moment, 
the  distant  blast  of  a  trumpet,  mingled  with 
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the  dang  of  the  convent  a  portal*Wll,  anl 
Osmund,  naturally  turning  his  bead  in  Htm 
direction  whence  came  the  more  martiil 
sound,  beheld  the  gleam  it  ig  accoutremenu 
of  what  appeared  to  be  a  small  body  of 
ioldiera  traversing  a  wide  tract  of  heath,  tfl 
ft^hicli  on  one  side  shelved  the  liill  on  whick 
the  convent  stood.  So  perturbed  a  look 
then  crossed  the  frank  countenance  d 
Osmund,  that  both  his  wife  and  Blanck 
Nevil  eagerly  inquii'ed^  whether,  at  the  great 
distance  at  which  they  were  removed  from 
those  armed  men^  he  had  recognised  the 
standard  of  any  notorious  Yorkist^  which 
Osmund  assured  theui  he  had  not.  Thi 
cause  of  hij  anxious  asjject^  however,  was 
that  in  a  gloomy  and  half-dismantled  edifia 
on  the  moor,  which  the  convent  overlooked 
he  had  recognised  thut  moated  house  when 
Sir  Aieyne  had  encountered  such  strange 
adventures  after  the  flight  from  Hexham 
and  from  which  Queen  Margaret  herself,  ij 
company  with  the  old  knight  then  in   be 
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company,  Sir  Basil  Everard,  and  the  bold 
outlaw,  had  escaped  through  some  mysterious 
agency,  which  the  latter  had  never  rightly 
understood 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

What  are  the  words  which  joa  would  hare  me  fpeak? 

I,  whose  thought 

Is  like  a  ghost  shrouded  and  folded  up 

In  its  own  fonnless  horror ;  of  all  words 

That  minister  to  mortal  intercourse 

Which  wouldst  thou  hear? 

Thb  fair  summer  moon  streamed  through 
the  lattice -casement  of  a  spacious  chamber 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Austin,  and  the  wide- 
extended  prospect  which  those  windows  com- 
manded, the  wooded  hill,  the  splintered 
points  of  the  barren  rock,  and  the  sweepiDg 
undulations  of  the  brown  moorland,  slept 
peacefully  in  that  sweet  and  silvery  radiance, 
which  softened  even  the  gloomy  outline 
and  huge  proportions  of  the  building  which 
stood  on  the  verge  of  the  moor,  overlooked 
by  the  convent,  the  vicinity  to  which  had 
excited  a  surprise,  not  perhaps  mingled  with 
alarm,  in  the  breast  of  William  Osmund 

The   occupants  of  that   chamber,  which 
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was  wainscoted  with  oak,  and  bore  rather 
the  aspect  of  an  apartment  in  an  ancient 
castle  than  of  a  conventual  cell  or  guest- 
room, were  Blanche  Nevil  and  the  Lady 
Superioress  of  the  convent.  The  latter  was 
a  woman  of  great  beauty,  being,  indeed, 
that  very  nun  to  whose  charitable  care  Sir 
Aleyne  Fitzherbcrt  had  been  consigned 
after  his  misadventure  at  the  moated  house. 
Five  years,  it  is  true,  had  passed  over  the 
head  of  the  beautiful  nun  since  that  period, 
and  she  had  then  reached  the  middle  stage 
of  life.  But  five  years  in  the  passionless 
calm  of  the  convent  are  less  than  two  in 
the  struggling,  toiling,  anxious  world ;  and 
the  brow  of  Mother  Magdalen  was  as 
smooth,  her  eye  as  serene  and  bright,  when 
she  placed  in  the  hands  of  Blanche  the 
deposit  of  gold  and  jewels  which  Sir  Hugh 
Nevil  had  intrusted  to  her  care,  as  when, 
with  her  gentle  blessing,  she  bade  Sir 
Aleyne  farewell.  Together  with  the  casket 
— the  contents  of  which,  from  the  value  of 
the  gems  and  gold  it  contained,  were  a  for- 
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tune — the  nun  delivered  to  Blanche'  a  lai^ 
packet  of  sealed  papers,  the  superscription 
of  which  was  as  follows,  and  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Sir  Hugh — 

"  To  be  read  as  soon  as  possible  after  my 
death,  by  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert ;  or,  should 
she  not  be  able  forthwith  to  place  these 
papers  in  his  hands,  by  my  daughter, 
Blanche." 

With  many  thanks,  Blanche  received 
from  the  religious  these  important  deposits ; 
but  the  nun,  interrupting  her  with  a  sad 
smile,  replied — 

"  Tender  me  no  thanks,  my  daughter.  To 
sers^e  your  gentle  mother's  child,  I  would 
give  back  more  of  my  thoughts  to  the  affairs 
of  the  bitter  and  sorrowful  world  than  was 
needed  to  take  charge  of  this  deposit.  That 
it  may  be  the  means  of  ensuring  to  you, 
and  the  brave  Sir  Aleyne,  as  much  of  hap- 
piness as  mortals  may  hope  to  know,  is  my 
most  earnest  prayer.  And  now,  my  daugh- 
ter, I  must  take  leave  of  you  for  the  night; 
to  such  yoor  hospitality  as  our  house  can 
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afford,  both  you  and  your  frionds  are  wel- 
come; and  a  day  or  two  of  rest  in  our  quiet 
cell  will,  I  think,  quite  restore  the  wounded 
knight.' 

The  nun  then  withdrew,  and  an  hour 
afterwards  Blanche  sate  by  the  bedside  of 
her  sleeping  lover,  thoughtfully  contem- 
plating the  papers,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
wish  which  Sir  Hugh  had  expressed  when 
dying,  that  they  should  be  perused  only 
by  Sir  Aleyne,  were,  it  appeared,  under 
certain  circumstances  to  be  opened  by  her- 
self. 

The  curiosity  which  is,  perhaps,  as  inhe- 
rent in  man  as  in  woman,  strongly  urged 
Blanche  to  examine  those  papers,  and  was 
prompt  to  suggest  also,  that  if  the  revela- 
tions which  they  contained  were  of  an 
exciting  nature,  Sir  Aleyne  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  sustain  them. 

All  around  was  still,  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  convent  had  retired  to  their  cells, 
and  the  faithful  Barry,  and  Osmund  and 
his  wife,  had  also  sought  the  repose  which 
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I  they  ao  much  iieededi  though  not  till  May 

I  had  wrung  from  Blanche  a  promise  that  she 

I  would  call  her   at  midnight^  to   take  her 

I  place  83  ivatcher  beside  Sir  Aleyne,  whoge 

I  condition  was  not  such  as  to  justify  nurses, 

I  so  prudent  and  tender  aa   Mistress  Osmund 

^^^^and  Blanche,  lea  vine;  him  without  attend* 
ance  during  the  night 

More  than  once,  after  anaaoiidy  iflcawiiiwng 
the  parchment,  did  Blanche  lay  it  aside,  as 
the  voice  of  her  dying  father  seemed  to  ring 
in  her  ears;  the  tone  of  anguish  in  which 
he  had  alluded  to  the  dark  secrets  which 
those  papers  contained,  as  such  that  he  might 
fear  that  they  would  banish  him  from  all 
tender  remembrance  even  in  her  loving  and 
forgiving  heart.  Then  Blanche  turned  her 
eyes  again  towards  her  lover's  couch,  and 
listened  anxiously  to  his  uneasy,  labouring 
breath,  and  trembled,  at  the  livid  paleness 
of  his  brow,  made  more  conspicuous  finom 
its  contrast  to  the  dark  masses  of  his  jet- 
_  ^  black  hair,  and  the  fever-spot  that  burnt  so 
^Hfepiinously  on  his  cheeks.     A  horrible  appre- 
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hension  stole  over  the  mind  of  Blanche — 
an  apprehension  of  a  bereavement — under 
the  bare  thought  of  which  her  senses  seemed 
to  waver.  Should  she  lose  the  beloved  and 
the  betrothed  of  her  earliest  years,  she  felt 
that  it  would  require  more  heroism  than 
she  could  command,  herself  to  support  the 
load  of  life.  But  the  sleep  of  Sir  Alejne 
became  more  composed,  and,  wiping  away 
her  thickly-gathering  tears,  she  again  took 
up  the  papers,  and,  as  much  to  relieve  her- 
self from  the  burthen  of  distracting  thought 
as  to  gratify  her  curiosity,  she  broke  the 
seal.  A  mass  of  seemingly*disjointed  papers 
was  then  exposed,  some  written  by  Sir 
Hugh  Nevil,  and  others,  which  looked  like 
letters,  or  fragments  of  letters,  were  in  a 
hand  unknown  to  Blanche,  and  which, 
though  bold  and  masculine,  was  at  times 
almost  unintelligible,  as  though  the  writer 
had  been  suffering  under  some  violent  agita- 
tion, the  parchment  being  blotted  and 
stained  as  with  the  trace  of  tears ;  and,  where 
those  traces  were  visiblci  the  broken  and  dis- 
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jointed  sentences  of  the  writer  seemed  to 
eridence  the  most  acute  anguish  of  tbe 
mind. 

Names,  too*  of  relations  and  connections 
of  her  fisunily,  which  had  hitherto  been  re- 
g:[urded  by  Blanche  with  that  indifference 
which  attaches  to  the  memory  ot  those  wbo 
die  ere  we  are  bom,  assumed  a  fearful  in* 
t^esl  in  her  heart,  as  now,  with  an  eager 
gaze^  she  perused  those  papers.  It  wss 
the  fragra  nt  of  a  letter  that  first  thus 
arrested  her  attention,  and,  after  perusing  it 
to  the  end,  Blanche  turned  rerj'  pale,  and 
then  Tvith  a  trembling  hand,  but  a  calm 
and  determined  countenance,  she  carefully 
arranged  the  papers,  which  were  all  num- 
bereii:  and,  drawing  the  lamp  closer,  com- 
menced earnestly  to  peruse  them,  beginning 
with  those  written  bv  Sir  Hujrh  Xevil, 
which  she  sometimes  laid  aside,  to  re  a  J  others 
written  in  the  unknown  hand,  and  to  which 
the  writinsT  of  Sir  Hugh  furnished  an  ex- 
planation or  commentary. 

Various  were   the   emotions  of  Blanche 
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Nevil  while  she  examined  those  papers — 
grief,  pity,  and  indignation  swaying  her 
breast  by  turns ;  but,  as  the  last  of  those 
papers  fell  from  her  nerveless  hands,  slie 
sank  back  in  her  chair,  exclaiming,  in  a 
fiiint  and  broken  voice,  "  Oh  I  my  fether — 
my  unhappy  father!  May  Heaven  show 
thee  in  another  world  that  mercy  thou 
didst  neither  render  nor  receive  in  this! 
Alas!  alas!  Fitzherbert,  mine  own  love, 
how  shall  I  dare  look  on  thee  when  thou 
hast  learned  these  dreadful  secrets?  And 
how  must  my  poor  father  have  estimated 
the  nobleness  of  thy  soul,  when  he  chose 
thee  for  the  depository  of  this  frightful 
story,  rather  than  his  daughter,  whom  thou 
wouldst  be  well  justified  in  casting  for  ever 
from  thy  heart,  as  the  child  of  one  who  so 
cunningly  ,could  work  such  evils  to  thy 
race!" 

Then  Blanche  paused  and  wept,  and  for 
a  moment  the  thought  crossed  even  her 
ingenuous  mind  that  she  would  conceal 
from  Sir  Aleyne  the  dreadful   revelations 
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which  those  papers  contaioed ;  but  shakingj 
off  that  evil  suggestion,  as  alike  anwonlif  | 
of  his  generosity  and  her  own  innocence 
all  ill,  she  began^  Viith  a  sigh,  slowly  to  fotdJ 
the  papers,  and  replace  them  in  order,  fof 
the  perusal  of  Sir  Aleyne,  when  he  should 
be  sufficiently  in  health  to  undertake  thd  ■ 

A  TespoBsive  sigfa^  heavier  thaa  ber  owdi 
then  smote  her  ear,  and,  looking  hastOy 
up,  she  beheld,  standing  before  her,  a  tall 
figure,  robed  in  a  long  white  garment ;  and 
in  the  wild  and  stern  features,  the  gleaming 
black  eyes,  she  recognised  the  white  monk, 
Gerald,  or  Sir  Roger  of  Brakenhill — ^for 
^e  had  long  learned  that  the  religious 
habit  was  a  disguise,  assumed  by  tliat  mys- 
terious personage  for  the  safer  execution  of 
plots  and  plans  but  little  in  accordance 
with  the  sacred  character  of  his  garb.  The 
scream  which  rose  to  the  lips  of  Blanche  as 
she  looked  upon  this  man,  was  arrested  by 
the  stern  and  threatening  look  with  which 
he  pointed  to  (he  bed  on  which  Sir  Aleyne 
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slept.  The  next  moment,  at  a  sign  from 
Sir  Roger,  two  more  men  stepped  forwards ; 
but  as  they  threw  a  large  mantle  over  the 
head  of  Blanche,  in  order  to  stifle  her  cries, 
she  was  spared  the  additional  horror  of 
recognising  in  them  the  persons  whom  she 
had  seen  conversing  with  Sir  Roger  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sepulchre — the  monk  Dorai- 
nick  and  Lingridge,  the  constant  tools,  both 
in  the  political  and  domestic  crimes  of  Sir 
Roger  of  BrakenhiU. 


360  THS  VITAL 


CHAPTER  XVL 

For  me,  I  bear  a  darker,  deadlier  ^oom 

Than  the  earth'*  shade,  or  interimiar  air. 

Or  coDftellations  qnenchM  ia  mvridest  doods 

In  which  I  walk,  lecnre  and  nnbeheld. 

Towards  mj  purpose. 

Thk  Cbrx 

• 

Blanche  had  recovered  from  the  swoon, 
occasioned  by  her  terror  when  she  was 
seized  by  the  myrmidons  of  Sir  Roger  of 
Brakenhill,  by  a  sensation  of  extreme  cold- 
ness, and  the  sound  of  a  faint  moaning  near 
her ;  and,  on  unclosing  her  eyes,  she  beheld, 
by  the  grey  light  of  the  morning,  the  coun- 
tenance of  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherbert,  who, 
bending  tenderly  over  her,  endeavoured  to 
render  her  that  assistance,  of  which,  in  his 
enfeebled  condition,  he  was  perhaps  himself 
still  more  in  need. 

Then  the  events  of  the  past  night — the 
revelations  of  the  fatal  documents  which  she 
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had  received  from  the  nun,  and  her  capture 
by  Sir  Roger  of  Brakenhill — rushed  upon 
the  memory  of  Blanche  like  the  hideous 
fantasies  •  of  a  dream.  How  much  of  them, 
she  asked  herself,  were  realities  ? 

She  cast  around  her  a  frenzied  glance, 
and  found  that,  with  Sir  Aleyne,  she  was 
the  tenant  of  a  square  cell,  paved  with 
stone,  to  which  a  feeble  thread  of  light  was 
admitted  through  a  grating  breast-high  in  the 
oaken  door.  The  pallet,  on  which  Sir  Aleyne 
had  sunk  back  pale  and  exhausted,  and  a 
table,  whereon  stood  a  loaf  and  a  jug  of 
water,  composed  all  the  furniture  of  that 
dismal  chamber. 

Without  a  word,  even  to  her  lover, 
Blanche  started  up,  and,  rushing  to  the 
door,  endeavoured  to  open  it ;  but  it  was 
well  secured  on  the  outer  side,  and  resisted 
all  her  efforts.  Through  the  bars  of  the 
grating  she  looked  into  a  kind  of  stone 
gallery  ;  nothing  there  but  the  bare,  cold 
walls  was  to  be  seen. 

With  bitter  exclamations  against  the  seem* 
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ingly  Tcind  and  pious  nun,  wbo,  slie  could 
not  doubt,  had  betrayed  her,  Blanche  sank 
down  beside  Sir  Aleyne,  from  whom  she 
now  learned  thnt  he  had  been,  like  herself, 
forcibly  removed  from  the  chamber  in  which 
he  had  retired  to  rest,  only  awakening  from 
the  deep  sleep  into  which  he  had  fallen,  whea 
he  was  so  niufBed  by  the  cloak  in  which  his 
captors  had  wrapped  him,  that  neither  with 
hiiod  nr>r  vnii;e  wns  ho  able  to  n^atp  an 
effort  to  release  himself.  Like  Blanche,  Sir 
Aleyne  apprehended  that  either  the  false- 
hood or  the  fear  of  the  nun,  Magdalen,  had 
betrayed  them  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Roger; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  dreadful  prospect 
offered  to  themselves,  both  he  and  Blanche 
were  harassed  with  fears  for  the  fate  of  their 
friends,  the  Osmunds  and  Barry,  through 
whose  exertions  alone  they  could  entertain 
the  smallest  hope  of  rescue. 

As  she  sate  weeping  beside  her  lover,  too, 
the  contents  of  the  papers  left  by  her  father 
recurred  vividly  to  the  mind  of  Blanche;  and 
she  could  not  command  the  courage  to  ex* 
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plain  to  Sir  Aleyne  the  dark  story  that 
they  contained,  and  which  convinced  her 
that  they  were  the  joint  victims  of  revenge 
which,  however  terrible,  its  perpetrator  might 
believe  was,  in  some  measure,  just 

In  a  dead  silence,  that,  was  of  itself  hor* 
lible,  wore  away  that  dreadful  day ;  and  an 
apprehension,  which  neither  of  them  would 
own  to  the  other,  crossed  the  minds  of  the 
lovers — an  apprehension  that  the  barbarous 
Sir  Roger  meant  that  they  should  perish  of 
starvation — for,  except  the  small  loaf  and  the 
jug  of  water,  no  refreshment  was  furnished 
to  them.  This  malice  of  their  enemy  had, 
however,  an  effect  on  which  he  did  not  cal- 
culate ;  for  the  slightness  of  the  sustenance 
he  received  acted  favourably  on  the 
knight's  wounds — his  feverish  symptoms  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  towards  evening  he 
was  able  to  sit  up,  and  discuss  with  Blanche 
their  chances  of  escape.  Slender,  indeed, 
did  those  chances  appear;  for  no  outlet 
whatever  was  there  to  their  prison  save  the 
grated  door,  the  bars  of  which  were  so  firmly 
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fixi^  tluu  bad  Sir  Aleyne  beat  evesi  in  tl 
<si]i3ynii;til  of  healdi  and  dtrengtli^  it  wodd 
Itave  be€ii  a  task  of  time  and  trouble  to  re* 
move  tbem.  A^ti  bad  the  shado*^*!  of 
night  falWn  on  the  scene;  the  eshauatol 
Blanche,  wbo»  faring  for  the  time  when  At 
and  her  lover  might  be  left  wholly  witbotti 
food,  bad  scarce  tasted  of  the  miserable  vt- 
freshmetit  left  in  the  cell,  had  sunk  into  Ac 
torpor  wiuch  so  often  ranlts  finom  tlie  omw 
of  mental  sufimng  and  physical  want, 
when  a  loud  harsh  voice  rang  throagh  the 
ceU. 

''Awake!  lockup!  Alejne  Fitzherbert!" 
it  cried;  ''  look  up,  gentle  and  fiuthfal 
Blanche,  hear  and  rejoice  in  the  destiny  that 
awaits  you!" 

Too  wdl  had  the  ominous  drcumstanoes 
which  ever  attended  their  meeting  impressed 
the  tones  oi  Sir  Boger  of  Brakenhill  upon 
the  memory  both  of  Blanche  and  of  Fitx- 
herbert;  and  even  the  brave  young  knight 
could  not  repress  a  shudder,  as  he  behdd 
Sir  Roger  standing  behind  the  grated  dooTi 
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bearing  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  the  rays  of 
which  rather  illumined  his  own  wild  and 
haggard  countenance,  than  discovered  to 
him  what  was  passing  in  the  cell 

"  Do  you  not  remember  me,  noble  knight 
and  fair  damsel  ?  "  he  said ;  and  the  unnatural 
exultation  of  his  voice,  the  glare  of  his  fiery 
eyes,  conveyed  to  Blanche  so  strong  a  doubt 
of  his  sanity,  that  she  felt  thankful  the 
grated  door  was  between  him  and  her  dis- 
abled lover. 

"  Methinks  ye  might  both  remember  me," 
resumed  Sir  Roger,  in  a  tone  of  savage 
irony;  "you.  Sir  Knight,  gave  me  a  token 
to  carry  with  me  from  the  field  of  Tewks- 
bury,  and  add  to  the  sum  total  of  the  benefits 
I  have  received  from  your  race." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  Sir  Roger  motioned 
towards  his  right  hand,  which  was  suspended 
in  a  sling,  the  wound  he  had  received  on  his 
wrist  from  Sir  Aleyne  during  the  battle 
being  yet  unhealed ;  then  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing Blanche,  "And  for  you,  fair  damsel, 
it  seemed  to  me  no  later  than  last  night  that 
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thou  hadat  not  forgotten  die  man  wlio,  long 
iini^  in  the  woods  of  Kent.,  pronounced 
doom  and  destruction  on  your  love  for  tius 
Lancastrian  knight.  Never,  never  shall 
peace  or  happiness  crown  the  union  of  one 
of  your  race  with  Sir  Aleyne  Fitzherberl! 
Upbraid  me  not,  then — thou  hast  choral 
thine  own  misery ;  for  were  the  ties  of  blood 
between  us  close  as  those  which  knit  a  father 
to  \m  child,  they  should  not  shield  the  he* 
trothed  of  a  Fitaherbert  from  the  vengeance 
1  have  sworn  against  all  his  race  !" 

So  w^ild  were  the  looks  of  the  knight  d 
Brakenhill,  that  Blanche,  involuntarily 
shrinking  from  the  grating  which  she  had 
approached,  sank  upon  her  knees  beside  Sir 
Aleyne,  whose  hands  she  clasped  to  her 
bosom,  as  though  there  were  protection  even 
in  a  vicinity  to  him.  Fitzherbert,  too,  roosed 
from  the  yet  lingering  torpor  of  sickness  by 
the  fierce  accents  of  his  foe,  raised  himsdf 
on  his  elbow. 

"  Miserable  man  I"  he  cried,  **  I  know  not 
how  my  race  have  incurred  thy  hatred,  of 
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which  I  was  warned  by  Queen  Margaret 
when  I  escaped  your  vengeance  years  ago, 
and  of  which  I  have  since  had  so  many 
proofs;  no  action  of  mine  own  might  serve 
to  provoke  a  malice  so  deadly.  For  myself, 
however,  I  would  not  seek  thy  mercy;  but 
my  beloved — my  faithful  Blanche — oh  ! 
doom  her  not  to  perish  in  a  dungeon  in  the 
flower  of  her  young  days  !" 

**  Aleyne  Fitzherbert,"  replied  Sir  Roger, 
"  the  time  hath  at  last  come  when  it  is  so 
impossible  that  thou  shouldst  escape  my 
revenge,  that  it  befits  I  should  show  you  its 
justice.  'Tis  a  tedious  and  a  dark  story  of 
the  events  which,  to  the  ruin  of  all,  mixed 
the  destinies  of  the  half  sisters  of  your  aunt's 
husband,  Sir  John  Harcourt  of  Clanfield, 
with  that  of  your  father's  brother  and  her's. 
Sir  Oswin  Fitzherbert,  and  with  that  of  Sir 
Hugh  Nevil,  and  a  near  kinsman  bearing 
also  that  noble  name.'' 

"  A  braver  and  a  truer  knight  than  Oswin 
Fitzherbert  never  wore  golden  spurs,"  eja- 
culated Sir  Aleyne ;  "  nor  could  ladies  more 
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innocent  and  lovely  tlian  Cornelia  Har 
Mid  her  sister  Ermen^rde,  enoounter 
so  mysterious^  or  misfortuiies  so  undeserved*'' 

" It fleems  yon  km^momtmkaik  idiom  d 
this  atorjr  thw  I  suppoiedy''  i^Qtiid^ 
Boger;  tfaea  he  added,  It  jk  iioQowiPQmi 
^  Gonidia^  poar  Gcnni^  1   Xe%jdi*iBdMi 
i?B8  a  Uamdess  vicl&at'* 

^  And  one  whose  &te  was  aa  myt/bmom 
as  it  was  terrible!''  ejaculated  Sir  Akyne; 
"  but  this,  indeed,  seems  the  hour  in  which 
the  suspicion  that  has  hung  upon  my  mind 
for  years,  of  deeds  which,  in  their  foulness, 
might  whiten  the  very  fiends,  are  to  be  all 
confirmed.  Speak — ^tell  me!  what  became 
of  Cornelia  Harcourt  after  her  lover,  Sir 
Eustace  L'Estrange,  was  murdered  in  the 
guest-chamber  of  my  fiither  s  tower  of  Eagles- 
holme — ^murdered  by  the  vile  Dominick, 
the  graceless  dependant  whom  his  generous 
hand  had  fed — murdered,  too,  my  father 
believed  to  his  own  dying  day,  because  he 
was  mistaken  for  my  uncle,  Sir  Oswin, 
who  commonly  slept  in  that  chamber  ?" 
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"In  sooth,  fair  knight,"  returned  Sir 
Roger,  "you  know,  or  surmise,  as  I  but 
now  said,  most  that  I  have  to  tell.  Doubt- 
less you  are  aware  that  Sir  Hugh  Nevil 
and  his  kinsman,  and  your  uncle.  Sir  Oswin, 
all  loved  Ermengarde  Harcourt,  a  damsel 
whose  beauty  was  only  equalled  by  her 
pride" 

"  But  who,  in  spite  of  her  pride,  most 
truly  loved  my  uncle.  Sir  Oswin,"  said 
Sir  Aleyne,  "and  would  have  become  his 
wife  but  for  the  base  arts  of  Sir  Hugh 
Nevil's  kinsman,  who  deluded  her  with  the 
belief  that  Sir  Oswin,  while  he  sported  with 
her  affections,  was  the  betrothed  of  her 
sister  1  Ohl  vile  traitor  that  you  are,  not 
only  to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  but  to  the 
dignity  of  man,  it  would  have  been  but* 
the  just  punishment  of  thy  baseness  had  thy 
wife  really  dishonoured  thee ;  for.  Sir  Roger  of 
Brakenhill,  I  can  no  longer  doubt  that  you 
are  the  kinsman  of  Sir  Hugh  Nevil,  that 
fierce  and  cruel  Sir  Gerald,  who,  together 
with  my  uncle,  Sir  Oswin,  and  the  sisters  of 


Sir  John  Harcourt,  disappeared  Irom  tht 
world  more  than  twenty  years  ago ;  mi 
who,  to  a  mad  revenge^  sacrificed  two  st 
l^ghtsi  Sir  Eufitnoe  X'^Bteuge  mid  mf 
nude  Sir  OswiHi  and  ipn  jnnoom^  wifi^  9^ 

'^Eustace  and  Cornelial  Ay,  indeed, 
they  were  blamdess  ¥ictim8|  aacrifiQed  in  a 
tempest  of  terrible  paaeiwa  and  mmdenNit 

mistakes,**  Hsii  the  knight   <^   Brakenhill, 

who  may  now  be  called  Sir  Gerald  Nevil; 

"  but  the  vile  Sir  Oswin,  and  the  still  viler 

Ermengarde,  oh !  they  were  guilty — ^guilty! 

'Twas  the  fiither  of  your  betrothed   who 

proved  to  me  her  guilt.     Oh  I  I  were  indeed 

darker  than  the  fiends  to  whom  you  compare 

me  if  she  were  innocent  I     Not  lonor.  how- 

ever,  did  your  uncle  live  to  boast  of  his 

treachery;  and  have  I  not  had  a  fine  revenge 

on  my  false  wife  ?     I  did  not  slay  her,  for  her 

blood  would  not  cover  my  dishonour,  or 

release  me  from  my  misery ;  but  I  employed 

the  art  of  the  skilful  embalmer  to  preserve 

the  body  of  her  lover,  and  regaled  my  ears 
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and  my  heart  with  the  music  of  her  groans, 
as  from  weary  year  to  year  I  compelled 
her  to  visit  the  chamber  where  he  lay, 
without  a  blemish  on  his  st^rn  beauty, 
mocking  her  with  his  look  of  life  from  the 
cold  embrace  of  death  I  Another  victim, 
too,"  pursued  Sir  Gerald,  "  have  I  offered 
up  to  my  revenge;  and,  alas — alas!  dreadful 
doubts  have  of  late  harassed  me,  lest  in 
that  I  exceeded  justice,  or  turned  her  sharp 
sword  upon  myself  1" 

For  a  minute,  the  knight  of  Brakenhill 
paused,  as  if  overcome  by  some  fearful 
thought;  then  he  resumed,  with  a  fiend-like 
exultation  in  his  looks  and  tones — '^  But  in 
this,  at  least,  I  mistake  not;  thou  art  a  true 
Fitzherbert,  the  last  of  thine  accursed  race ! 
And  thou,  Blanche  Nevil,  hast  put  thyself 
out  of  the  pale  of  mercy  at  my  hand,  by 
thy  betrothal  to  the  nephew  of  Sir  Oswin. 
Die,  then! — perish!  Die  of  the  slow  linger* 
ing  death  of  starvation!  Bear  the  ravening 
pangs  of  hunger  till,  in  the  fury  of  your 
torments,   you  curse  each  other,  and  the 
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wliicii  has  Been  a  sentence  U> 
ystttefc!  IHe!  die!  tluit  I  may  triniBpli 
m  Afr  dHmglit  thst  my  hand  — ^  my  tw- 

7W 


1^^  bfi^t  w3l  I  tumat,  mai  firtcnto 

"'StsTy  Stay!"  wildly  ejaculated  Blancbe, 
as  Ae  aImo6l  nmniac-aTenger  turned  fram 
Aedoor  of  die  celL  ^Oh!  miserable  man, 
set  my  bdoTed  Fildierbert  firee^  and  upon 
me  alwe  wreak  your  vengeance:  npon  me, 
^ke  daa^ter  of  tlie  man  whose  wounded 
Taaily  cmieedaUthis  wo!  OhI  Sir  Gerald 
Keiil^  read  but  the  papers  joq  saw  in  my 
hand  £ist  night;  and  ^Mure  Fitzherbert,  and 
^Kt  yoor  wrath  on  me!" 

i^£r  Gerald  paused^  and  glared  wfldly  tt 
Blanche  as  she  ^poke;  then  he  answered, 
sei^i^y — 

^  And  if  this  were  tme^  whidi  I  will  not 
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believe,  no  jot  would  it  lessen  my  hatred  of 
the  race  of  Oswin  Fitzherbert;  for,  guilty 
or  innocent,  it  was  he  only  wliom  Ermen- 
garde  loved  I** 


Tot.  m . 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

At,  it  is  there,  fell  malice  doea  her  work, 
And  suffers  man  to  min  where  he  hates. 
But  who  for  others  has  such  mischief  wrought, 
And  fail*d  to  find  himself  the  most  undone  ? 

Waldamib,  a  Trageot. 

The  cold  light  of  the  moon  stole  into  the 
chamber,  where,  exhausted  by  the  fury  of 
his  own  evil  passions,  Gerald  Nevil   slept 
the  troubled  sleep  of  the  wicked.     His  face 
grew  dark  and  convulsed  in  the  moonbeams; 
heavy  groans  burst  from  his  bosom ;  tortures, 
such  as  those  he  had  invented  for  his  vic- 
tims,  did   he   endure   in   his  own  terrible 
dreams.      On  a   table,    beside    his   couch, 
stood  a  wine-cup,  and  near  it  lay  scattered 
the  papers  written  by  Sir  Hugh  Nevil;  and 
in  the  visions  of  his  guilt-tormented  sleep, 
did  Sir  Gerald  murmur  of  the  dark  secrets 
that  they  contained.      The  scourge  of  his 
own  iniquity — of  the  rash  vengeance  which 
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he  had  blindly  followed  for  twenty  years 
—was  upon  him.  Internal  fires  tore  his 
breast;  the  gibes  and  laughter  of  mocking 
fiends  sounded  in  his  ears ;  all  the  varied 
torments  of  the  condemned  were  already 
hisl  Now  his  frame  shakes;  his  teeth 
chatter  with  a  deadly  coldl  He  is  borne 
through  the  regions  of  illimitable  space;  all 
is  dark — a  Cimmerian  darkness !  Yet  amid 
that  darkness  one  cold  white  face  gleams 
out — very  beautiful,  though  with  the  purple 
tint  of  death  about  the  mouth  and  the  sunken 
eyes.  Lovely,  even  in  death,  was  that  face; 
but  the  hideous  visage  of  a  fiend  would 
have  been  less  terrible  to  Gerald  Nevil. 
Long  robes  of  transparent  white  seemed  to 
bear  this  form  through  the  dense  air,  and 
ever — ever,  it  floats  by  his  side,  the  only 
object  he  could  discover  through  the  dark- 
ness. Still,  cold  and  fixed  was  that  face  of 
death.  The  purple  lips  moved  not;  yet  a 
voice  issued  from  them  that  struck  terrors 
to  his  soul. 

"  Thou,  my  destroyer,"  said  that  voice, 
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ioft  and  plaintiye-^^  thou  who  didst  Utrterl 
in  thy  guilty  and  blind  vengeance^  that  spot* 
less  innocence  it  should  haye  been  thy  dearest 
duty  to  protect  I  The  true  diild  of  thine 
own  blood  was  I — sold  by  thee  to  the  licen- 
tious kingi  Oh  I  and  for  that  fell  I  am 
doomed,  condemned  for  how  long  a  pmod 
of  pain,  to  float  in  the  cold  chastening  cn^ 
rents  of  unbounded  space,  and  thou,  too^ 
ever  at  my  side,  to  perfect  my  punishment, 
and  give  thee  a  foretaste  of  thine  !" 

Infinitely  sad  seemed  to  Crerald  Nevil  the 
spirit-voice  that  issued  from  those  motion- 
less ashen  lips ;  yet  the  yells  of  the  faria 
had  not  struck  deeper  judgments  to  his  soul. 
He  strove  to  avert  his  head — ^to  close  his 
eyes — to  escape  but  for  a  second  from  that 
fair  white  spectre.  His  agony  is  too  great 
for  endurance ;  raging  fires  again  parch  his 
bosom;  he  breaks  the  bonds  of  sleep;  he 
starts  from  his  dream  with  a  terrible  cr\':  he 
would  rise  from  that  bed  of  torture,  but  he 
is  bound  to  it  by  strong  ligatures  across  his 
chest  and  arms;  the  burning,  scorching  heat 
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within  his  breast  remains — ^it  is  no  delusion  I 
The  tight  bonds  allow  him  just  to  raise  his 
head  a  trifle  from  his  couch ;  as  he  does  so, 
he  utters  another  horrible  cry.  Is  the  pale 
spectre  of  his  dream  really  present  ? 

In  the  thin,  cold  stream  of  moonlight, 
opposite  to  his  bed,  stands  a  female  figure, 
tall  and  slender,  robed  in  long  white  gar- 
ments, and  with  a  face  as  white  as  her  robeg. 

**0h,  spare  me  1"  gasped  the  guilty  and 
miserable  man.  "  Spirit  of  Millicent,  spare 
me  !  Oh !  I  have  feared  much  that,  in  thy 
respect,  I  have  carried  my  revenge  too 
far." 

"  Revengeful,  murderous,  lost  wretch!"  re- 
plied a  female  voice;  *''tis  not  the  shade  of 
thy  unhappy  child,  but  the  real  living  form 
of  her  miserable  mother  that  stands  before 
thee,  to  assure  thee  in  this,  thy  dying  hour, 
and  with  a  dying  breath,  too,  on  her  lips, 
that  Millicent,  the  spotless  child  whom  you 
betrayed  to  the  pollution  of  King  Edward's 
love,  was  thine  own — thine  own  daughter  I 
Believe  me  now,  when  with  the  poison  thsjt 
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l^Tes  tfiee  not  uiotlier  hour's  life^  cardfing 
too  IB  my  Teins,  I  swear  by  the  ju^  Hata 
which  has  deljTeiied  thee  at  la&t  to  mf 
TeBgeani^  that,  truly  ad  I  loved  Oswtd 
Fitzherbert — our  lore  was  spotless  aod  ai^ 
•tallied,  ay,  though  the  treachery  which 
made  me  thy  bride,  would  haTe  beeo  weli 
repaid  by  the  sacrifice  of  what  thou  didsi 
call  ^ine  honour." 

Surprise,  and  the  inward  torture  he  ins 
enduring,  had  kept  Gerard  Nevil  silent 
while  his  visitant  thus  spoke;  but  now, 
gnashing  his  teeth,  he  cried,  despairingly — 

"  Yes,  I  will  believe  in  the  judgments  to 
come;  and  that  those  papers,  which  announce 
Hugh  Nevil  a  more  cunning  villain  than 
myself,  do  not  lie.  I  will  believe  that,  out 
of  revenge  for  thy  contempt  of  his  suit,  he 
slandered  thee;  I  will  believe  that  Millicent 
was  indeed  my  daughter,  and  that  thou 
wast  innocent,  since  I  see  thee,  Ermengarde, 
whom  I  loathe  more  than  ever  I  loved  thee, 
again  at  liberty,  and  know  that,  alas !  the 
-chUd  whose  shame  was  the  profoundest  tor- 
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ture  my  vengeance  even  could  invent  for 
thee,  is  no  more  !"    ' 

"  Ah,  wretch  I — false  and  cruel  husband  I 
thou  mightst  still  have  tortured  me  but  for 
that,"  replied  Ermengarde  in  a  hollow 
voice.  **  Oh,  fiend !  more  wicked  in  thy  re- 
venge, than  I  could  have  been  in  the  worst 
of  guilt  that  thy  foul  mind  could  have 
imagined;  when  you  wiled  poor  Millicent 
from  my  sister's  care,  you  knew  that  she  was 
spotless  as  a  babe — that  for  her  sake,  my  sister, 
my  dear  Cornelia,  bore  with  thy  cruel  usage 
of  myself,  though  she  knew  not,  indeed,  the 
horrible  punishment  to  which  you  condemn- 
ed me — of  watching  night  and  day  beside  the 
corpse  of  Sir  Oswin,  with  only  such  inter- 
vals as  might  leave  me  reason  to  be  fully 
conscious  of  that  horror.  She  knew  not 
that,  in  your  visits  to  the  convent — in  those 
interviews  which  she  allowed  you  with  your 
own  child — ^that  you  artfully  prepared  her 
fall,  by  sneering  at  the  sentiments  of  purity, 
and  modest  maidenly  retirement,  which  she 
had  instilled ;  and  that  jou  early  obtained 
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such  an  ascendency  over  the  mmd  of  the  un- 
happy child,  that,  in  obedience  to  your  com- 
raands,  she  remained  silent  as  to  the  glimpses 
of  the  world's  luxury  and   delusion  which 
you  gave  her  in  your  orgies  at  the  moated 
house*     And  when  you  had  beguiled  her 
from  the  seclusion  of  the  convent — when  the 
marriage  of  the  king  had  partially  broken 
the  meshes  in  which  her  luckless  love  for 
him  had  entangled  her — and  when  Heaven 
itself,  in  the  illness  during  which  I  thought 
her  dead,  seemed  to  interpose  in  her  behalf; 
after  I  was  myself  rescued  by  Sir  Aleyne 
Fitzherbert   from    the    banditti    in   whose 
charge  you  had  left  me — ^and  when,  thanks  to 
Eleanor,  my  generous  niece,  I  was  enabled 
to  live  in  peace  and  innocence  with  my  child 
— ^you  stole  like  a  serpent  on  our  paradise  of 
repose,  and  bewildered  the  generous  sym- 
pathies of  my  poor  Millicent  with  tales  of 
the  misfortunes  of  the  king,  whom,  alas!  she 
still  loved  so  well,  that  to  live  in  his  presence 
she  fled  from  my  protection,  and  even  de- 
livered me  over  to  your  malice,  from  which 
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Heaven  again  interfered  to  rescue  me  by  the 
hand  of  Blanche  Nevil ! 

"  But  the  time  of  thy  long  triumph  is  at 
an  end.  Thy  barbarous  treachery  to  thy 
child  has  brought  down  this  judgment  on 
thy  head ;  for  even  the  heart  of  the  cruel 
Edward  is  pierced  with  sorrow  for  her  fate, 
and  over  her  cold  corpse  he  delivered  thee 
to  ray  vengeance,  and  granted  a  pardon  to 
Fitzherbert,  for  Millicent's  dear  sake.  And 
but  that,  in  their  fears  of  the  Yorkists,  both 
he  and  Blanche  Nevil  secretly  fled  from 
Tewksbury,  and  I  could  not  readily  trace 
them  in  their  flight,  thy  punishment,  mon- 
ster, would  not  have  been  so  long  delayed  I 
But,  understand: — This  very  night,  while 
thou,  as  I  learned  from  my  distracted  Cor- 
nelia, wert  plotting  the  cruel  death  of 
Aleyne  Fitzherbert  and  his  friends — having 
availed  thyself  of  the  secret  passages  be- 
tween the  convent  and  that  den  of  thine 
iniquities  to  remove  them  to  the  moated 
house — I  introduced  the  soldiers  of  King 
Edward   through    that   very  passage,   and 
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Hiixed  poison  with  the  wine  you  swalloweJ 
ere  you  lay  dowa  to  rest  1  And  thus, 
Gerald  Nevil,  am  I  quitted  for  the  sufferings 
of  twenty  years!  Thy  myrmidons,  Domi- 
nick  and  Lingridge,  are  delivered  to  the 
ministers  of  justice  ;  and  thou  art  bounds 
and  poisoned^  and  dying  like  a  dog,  for  the 
kinsmen  of  my  slain  love  to  triumph  over 
thee! 

"And  hark!  they  come! — I  bade  them 
cornel  Rise,  Gerald  Nevil — stern  avenger, 
valorous  knight ! — rise,  and  defend  thyself  1" 

As  Ermengarde  spoke  thus,  she  rose  firom 
the  chair  on  which  she  had  sunk  while 
making  those  revelations,  to  which  her 
guilty  husband  had  listened  in  aghast  si- 
lence, and  pointed  with  a  mocking  air  to 
the  door,  where  the  sound  of  many  feet  was 
heard  approaching. 

"  Ermengarde,"  cried  Sir  Grerald  in  a 
choking  voice,  "  come  hither  1  I  have  a 
secret  to  tell  thee  that  will  much  advantage 
poor  Cornelia,  to  whom,  as  thou  knowest,  I 
never  wilfully  did  wrong." 


« 
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"And  I  know,"  replied  Ermengarde, 
speaking  in  a  broken  tone,  and  putting  her 
hand  suddenly  to  her  heart,  as  if  seized 
with  some  strange  pang,  "  I  know  that,  wil- 
fully, thou  never  didst  good  in  life  to  any 
created  being  ;  and  this  secret,  I  will  swear, 
is  but  the  revelation  of  some  unknown 
villainy." 

As  she  spoke  thus,  however,  she  ap- 
proached the  bed;  then  those  who  were 
without  heard  a  struggle,  a  wild,  convulsive 
laugh,  and  a  scream  for  help ;  and  when,  as 
they  burst  open  the  door,  the  glare  of  the 
lamps  they  carried  flashed  into  the  room,  a 
ghastly  sight  presented  itself.  Sir  Gerald 
lay  writhing  under  his  bonds,  in  the  convul- 
sions that  are  the  immediate  forerunners  of 
death,  but  with  his  right  hand,  which  he 
had  freed  from  those  bonds,  grasping  a 
bloody  dagger;  the  Lady  Ermengarde,  mor- 
tally wounded,  lay  upon  the  ground. 

She.  smiled  faintly  as  William  Osmund 
raised  her  up,  and  placed  her  on  a  chair  be- 
side that  in  which   Sir  Aleyne   had   been 
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borne  into  ibe  apartment  by  some  of  llie 
soldiers. 

"  In  this,  as  in  all  eke,"  she  said,  '*  wi4- 
out  avail  has  been  the  revenge  of  my  cruel 
husband !  It  needed  not  bb  dagger-stroke  to 
shorten  more  that  span  of  my  life  which  is 
brief  even  as  his  ovm ;  for  my  lips  partook  of, 
the  ^me  draught  which  cuta  short  the 
career  of  his  iniquity^  ere  it  was  ministefi^ 
to  his.  Oh!  wherefore  did  he  think  I 
wished  to  live,  now  that  my  sweet  MilUcent 
is  gone  ?  I  had  starved  myself  to  escape  his 
cruelty  long  years  ago,  but  for  the  thought 
of  her— of  my  child ;  and  I  have  lived  since 
she  died,  only  to  revenge  her!** 


J 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

This  a  j  07,  to  recompense  all  sorrowf 
That  erer  I  haye  known. 


The  little  chapel  of  the  secluded  convent 
of  St.  Austin  was  gaily  decorated  as  if  for 
some  festival,  the  altar  was  a  blaze  of  tapers, 
and  choice  flowers  were  mingled  with  the 
lights;  garlands  of  flowers,  too,  wreathed  the 
grim  stone  pillars,  and  strewed  the  path  to 
the  altar,  beside  which  stood  Sir  Aleyne 
Fitzherbert,  and  his  new  made  bride,  Blanche 
Nevil.  Tears  fell  from  the  eyes  of  Blanche, 
but  not  only  the  sweet  tears  that  might  be 
with  the  blushes  of  a  bride;  for,  while  rejoic- 
ing over  her  own  happiness,  she  wept  for  the 
blighted  hopes  and  bruised  heart  of  the 
hapless  Eleanor  of  Clanfield,  as  she  beheld 
that  once  proud  damsel  kneeling  before  the 
altar  ^here  she  herself  had  but  just  pledged 
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her  vows  to  Sir  AlejoCj  to  receive  thi 
mournful  veil  which  was  to  hide  her  for  extx 
from  the  world. 

Another  nan,  for  whom  the  customarj 
novitiate  was  also  dispensed  with,  was  re* 
ceived  into  that  convent  on  the  same  day  ■ 
that  Eleanor  pronounced  her  vows — the  once 
joyous  and  vain  Alice  Torriam.  Though 
deeply  consciouSj  however^  of  her  fo\\v  r^Tnl 
her  sin,  her  heart  had  not  been  wrung  like 
that  of  Eleanor,  and  she  smiled  even  cheer- 
fully as  she  embraced  the  Lady  Blanche, 
who  quitted  the  convent  with  her  husband 
and  the  Osmunds  so  soon  as  the  two  nuns 
had  received  the  veiL  The  parting  between 
Eleanor  and  Blanche  was  profoundly  sad; 
and  there  was  a  pensive  tenderness  in  the 
farewell  of  the  superioress  Magdalen,  the 
Cornelia  who  had  been  so  innocent  a  suf- 
ferer from  the  crimes  of  the  knight  of 
Brakenhill  and  Sir  Hugh  NeviL 

"  Be  of  good  cheer  for  your  poor  friend, 
xny  daughter,"  she  said,  as  she  pressed 
Blanche  to  her  bosom;  ^Uime,  the  great 
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consoler,  ynUl  dull  the  sense  of  her  sufferings ; 
and,  though  never  to  be  happy,  she  will  be 
at  least  resigned  1" 

This  prophecy  of  Cornelia,  suggested  by 
her  own  sad  experience,  was  justified  by  the 
result;  and  few  persons,  in  after  years, 
would  have  surmised  that  sister  Agatha, 
the  gentlest  of  those  gentle  nuns,  had  ever 
been  the  gay  and  imperious  damsel-errant. 

Many  explanations  of  the  mysteries  con- 
nected with  the  knight  of  Brakenhill  were 
given  also  by  Cornelia  to  Blanche  and  Sir 
Aleyne,  in  the  few  days'  interval  which 
elapsed  between  the  deaths  and  funeral  of 
Sir  Gerald  and  his  wife,  and  the  marriage 
of  the  lovers. 

With  regard  to  the  strange  adventures  of 
Sir  Alejme,  on  the  night  of  his  sojourn  at 
the  moated  house  after  the  battle  of  Hex- 
ham, the  woman  Hilda,  who  had  seen  the 
queen  some  years  before,  had  made  known 
her  suspicion*  of  her  identity  to  the  prioress 
Cornelia,  by  whose  instrumentality  Mar- 
garet Avas  enabled,  with  Sir  Basil  Everard 
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and  Osmund,  to  quit  her  dangerous  lodging. 
The  screams  which  Sir  Aleyne  had  heard 
were  those  of  Ermengarde,  as  Sir  Gerald 
dragged  her  to  the  funeral-chamber  of  Sir 
Oswin,  where  it  was  his  practice  to  compel 
her  to  pass  whole  nights — a  species  of  tor- 
ture which  she  concealed  even  from  her 
sister,  with  whom  at  other  times  she  resided 
in  the  convent;  and  this  concealment  she 
practised  in  the  fear  that  Sir  Grerald  would 
remove  Millicent,  a  threat  which  he  often 
made,  and  ultimately  executed.  The  beau- 
tiful female  figure  Sir  Aleyne  had  seen  in 
the  gallery,  was  that  of  Millicent,  whom  the 
knight  of  Brakenhill,  in  pursuance  of  his 
dreadful  scheme  of  vengeance  against  his 
wife,  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  intro- 
duced at  the  moated  house  to  scenes  of 
wild  gaiety.  The  blow  which  Sir  Aleyne 
received  was  from  the  hand  of  Lin^rridTC, 
who,  alarmed  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
arrival  of  Sir  Gerald,  would  have  scrupled 
not  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  all  his  guests, 
rather  than  that  tb.e  knight  of  Brakenhill 
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should  have  learned  how  he  had  admitted 
strangers  to  the  stronghold  where  he 
practised  his  iniquities.  As  for  Sir  Aleyne, 
so  indistinctly  was  he  informed  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  story  of  his  unfortunate  uncle, 
that  it  was  not  till  long  after  his  adven- 
tures at  the  moated  house,  he  suspected  the 
persons  supposed  to  be  dead  for  so  many 
years,  were  still  alive. 

With  regard  to  Sir  Hugh  Nevil,  the  ran- 
corous remembrance  which  he  preserved  of 
Ermengarde's  contempt  had  been  the  source 
of  those  slanders  which  cost  the  life  of  Sir 
Oswin  Fitzherbert;  and  though,  in  his  dying 
hour,  his  remorse  so  far  operated,  that  he 
directed  his  daughter  where  to  find  those 
papers  which  re-established  the  lady's  repu- 
tation, yet  it  was  the  remembrance  of  Cor- 
nelia and  her  murdered  lover,  Sir  Eustace 
UEstrange,  that  most  embittered  his  last 
moments. 

As  to  the  after-destiny  of  Sir  Aleyne  and 
Blanche,  though,  in  tender  remembrance  of 
the  dead  Millicent,  King  Edward  granted  a 
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pardon  to  the  determined  Lancastrian,  the 
young  knight  considered  it  most  expedient 
to  retire  into  Scotland,  as  Sir  Hugh  Nevil 
had  advised ;  for  hoth  he  and  Blanche  had 
endured  so  much  personal  wrong  from  the 
Yorkist  monarch,  and  were  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  revengeful  spirit,  that 
they  could  not  hold  themselves  finally  more 
than  secure  in  his  dominions.  It  is  scarcely 
needful  to  add  how  many  times  Millicent,  in 
her  disguise  of  a  page,  had  saved  them,  both 
from  the  designs  of  the  king  and  Sir  Roger ; 
and  Sir  Aleyne  and  Blanche  had  but  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  Edward's  remem- 
brance of  that  ill-fated  maiden  might  not 
always  suffice  to  defend  them  from  some 
new  outbreak  of  fury,  from  a  man  who  was 
at  once  capricious,  suspicious,  and  crueL 

Beyond  this  personal  feeling,  too,  they 
were  perhaps  influenced  by  their  political 
antipathies,  and  the  horror  with  which 
Blanche  regarded  every  member  of  the 
house  of  York,  when  her  thoughts  recurred 
to  the  never-to-be-forgotten  scene  of  Prince 
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Edward's  murder,  was  not  lessened  when  the 
sad  tale  reached  her  ears  of  the  slaughter 
of  King  Henry,  and  the  severe  imprison- 
ment of  the  heroic  Queen  Margaret;  and  it 
required  not  her  persuasions  to  determine  Sir 
Aleyne  not  to  live  under  the  Yorkist  rule. 

To  Scotland,  therefore,  they  retired,  with 
their  good  friends,  the  Osmunds,  where, 
from  the  sale  of  the  costly  gems,  so  pru- 
dently stored  by  Sir  Hugh  Nevil,  they  lived 
in  ease,  if  not  in  opulence,  till  the  time  when 
Sir  Aleyne  and  the  stout  yeoman  again  drew 
their  swords  for  the  Red  Rose  upon  the 
field  of  Bosworth.  For  the  good  service  they 
rendered  on  that  day,  the  valiant  Osmund 
was  knighted  on  the  battle-plain;  and  Sir 
Aleyne,  with  his  own  rich  estates,  and  those 
of  Blanche  Nevil  restored  to  him,  was  sum- 
moned to  the  councils  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
by  the  style  and  title  of  the  Baron  of  Engles- 
holme. 

END  OP  VOL  III. 
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